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PUBLISHER'S ADVERTISEMENT. 


«»,BOUT ‘twelve months since, the publisher of this 
volume had his attention arrested by a series of 
contributions to an English periodical. Not then 

knowing the source from whence they came, but deeply 
impressed with the genius and power of authorship ex- 
hibited in these contributions, he decided to publish them 
ina more permanent form, and save them from the usual 
fate of magazine articles. 

Our publication, entitled “Chronicles of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family,” appeared at the close of last year. Many 
thousand homes and hearts have since been instructed, 
cheered and delighted with this remarkable work. Its cir- 
culation is still extending, and will continue to extend, dif- 
fusing its quickening and purifying influence more and more 
widely, 

During the past summer we issued another work by the 
same anonymous author, entitled “The Karly Dawn; or, 
Sketches of Christian Life in England in the Olden Time,” 
just then completed in the same magazine, and evincing, 
as in the previous volume, rare abilities in this field of 
authorship. 

Fayoring circumstances subsequently gave us access to 
the author, which has resulted in an arrangement for the 
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publication of the present volume, the manuscript of the 
concluding portion of which we have just received from the 
writer. 

This volume will be followed at no distant interval, we 
hope, by others; an announcement that will doubtless be 
hailed with satisfaction by the author’s numerous friends 
and admirers in America. They will also be glad to know 
that, by our recent arrangement with her, one whose 
genius and labours are affording them so much instruction 
and pleasure, will not be left without substantial evidence 
that she is appreciated by her American publisher and 
readers. 

The great desire expressed in this country to be ac- 
quainted with the author’s name, led us to solicit the 
privilege of making it known. This was declined, but in 
lieu thereof, she has furnished for this volume the following 
brief, though pertinent and characteristic Preface addressed 
to her American readers. The kindly sentiments therein 
expressed will assuredly meet with a hearty response from 
this side of the Atlantic. 


Nxew Yorx, November, 1864, 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


To the American Edition of the“ Diary of Mrs, Kitty 
Trevylyan.” 


HE welcome which has been given, in many 

G American homes, to the “Chronicles of the 

Schonberg-Cotta Family,” makes the author 

feel it is scarcely sending Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan and 

her friends among strangers, to introduce them in 
America, 

Whitefield and the Wesleys are our common coun- 
trymen, and their work belongs as much to America 
as to England, standing, as they do, as the well- 
spring of a stream of blessing which has flowed 
ever since in scarcely parted currents through both 
countries. 

It is pleasant to the writer to hope that, while so 
many books by American authors are among the 
household treasures of our English homes, this vol- 


ume may, by its welcome in American homes, form 
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one more of those links of good will and sympathy, 
which, like the delicate fibres of the grasses which 
cement the sands and keep off the ocean from our 
shores, though each insignificant in itself, yet to- 
gether weave the closest bonds between families and 
nations, and the strongest barriers against all that 
could divide. 


October, 1864. 


Jntromuction. 


purpose. Men of commanding intellect have 
employed the power of fiction to satirize the fol- 
lies of fashionable life, to expose social evils, to plead 
the cause of the oppressed, to denounce priestly domi- 
nation and tyranny. The works of the author of “ The 
Chronicles of the Schonberg Cotta Family” can not, 
with propriety, be called novels. The thin veil of fic- 
tion, lifted up, reveals soft, sweet landscapes of truth, 
long hidden in the mists and shadows of the past. A 
careful study of the history of the great periods of 
reformation in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Spain 
and England, has enabled this gifted writer to give 
the form and pressure of the time, to throw upon her 
canvas the heroic figures that made those days illus- 
trious. The use of her rich materials is artistic. From 
the quiet home life of the family she enables us to look 
out on the historic religious movements that mould 
and fashion the forms of national existence. Her great 
work depicts the life and times of Luther, and second 
to this in interest, is “‘ Mrs, Kitty Trevylyan’s Diary,” 
giving glimpses of the Wesleys and their work. 
Kitty’s home, in Cornwall, is painted with the fidel- 
ity of a Flemish picture. The good mother, with 
her calm brow and saintly face, her quiet readings of 
1* 


x)" late years, novels have been written with a 
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Thomas 4 Kempis, and Bishop Taylor, the “ aro- 
matic odor of her sanctity,’—the selfish and reckless 
brother—Betty, hard-working and faithful, with her 
plain speech and her stormy temper—the dog Trusty, 
with his wistful eyes and his intelligent sympathy 
with the family joys and sorrows—and Kitty’s morn- 
ing walk along the cliffs, at whose base dash the 
ceaseless waves, with their ‘old familiar thunder ”— 
all these are skilfully brought out. 

Kitty’s visit to London affords glimpses of the 
heartless frivolity of the day—of the fine lady at her 
toilette, with her white poodle, black page and chat- 
tering parrot—of gentlemen in laced coats and flaxen 
wigs. One gets an idea of the dreariness of the time 
in church and state. No heroic ideas or noble deeds. 
Profligacy and infidelity among the higher classes, 
ignorance and vice among the lower—a tide of ini- 
quity sweeping over the land, unstayed by the frail 
break-waters built by the moral writers of the day. 
“Religion,” said good Dr. Watts, ‘is dying in the 
world.” And the clergy, destitute of power and 
influence, pronounced feeble moral essays, and gave 
to the people “good words made a long time ago, 
about good things a long way off, to be given after a 
long while, to they didn’t exactly know whom.” 

It was a dull, sleepy time, but voices were soon 
heard crying in this moral wilderness, and their loud 
call penetrated the heavy ear and the drowsy con- 
science. People were aroused from their sleep of 
death, The warm life-current began once more to 
flow through the arteries of the social system. Men 
began to feel the burden of sin, and their need of a 
Saviour. Socrates and Plato were put aside for the 
living Saviour ready to heal and to bless. The un- 
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washed, untaught masses awoke as to a new life. 
The underlying strata of humanity cropped out on 
the surface. Thousands of grim miners from dark 
mines, of fishermen from long lines of sea-coast came 
to hear the wondrous story, the glad announcement 
that lifted them from their low estate, and made them 
kings and priests unto God. A wonderful congrega- 
tion was gathered in the amphitheatre excavated by 
ancient miners at Gwennap. Rugged countenances 
they showed, on which dark stories were written, 
wild, eager eyes and dishevelled hair—while the 
“close, silent attention, with gravity and quietness,” 
was at times broken by convulsive weeping and the 
“loud spontaneous amen,” ‘ One of the most magni- 
ficent spectacles,” said John Wesley, “to be seen this 
side of heayen, and no music to be heard on earth 
comparable to the sound of many thousand voices all 
harmoniously joined in singing praises to God and 
the Lamb.” 

The preacher is described as “a little, compact 
man, in blameless clerical black, with silver buckles 
on his shoes,”—‘ an angelic face, with a calm, lofty 
expression,” “fine, sharply cut features,” “eyes not 
appealing, but commanding, and the delicate mouth 
firm as a Roman general’s,” 

Such was the outward appearance of the man, who, 
perhaps, next to St. Paul and Luther, has exercised 
the most powerful influence for good upon humanity. 

The power of Whitefield’s eloquence is well des- 
cribed, prostrating the sinner, utterly destitute, at the 
feet of the Saviour, while “ Wesley’s noble words 
seemed like God’s gracious hands once more invest- 
ing him with his forfeited possessions—no more as 
earthly dross, but as priceless heavenly treasure.” 
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There is a very fine specimen of word-painting in 
the description of the solemn coming up of the early 
dawn,—‘‘the welling up of the light from hidden 
fountains,’—the misty clouds becoming “ defined 
purple bars,”—“ the moon paling from a pearly lamp 
illuminating the dark to a silver crescent floating on 
a silvery sea, and sinking with her stars into the flood 
of sunlight,”—“ the soft twittering of the waking 
birds—the murmurs of the far-off waves, and the 
sweeping of the winds over the long ranges of the 
dewy moors.” John Nelson, the stalwart Yorkshire- 
man, addressed the men, women and children assem- 
bled in the silent solemnity of this early morning 
hour to listen to his plain, pointed words and rugged 
eloquence. Then arose from lips newly touched with 
sacred fire, the simple melody of one of Wesley’s 
noble hymns. 

There was a wonderful power in these hymns, well 
brought out in the touching words of Toby Treffry, 
the Cornish fisherman. 

“Tt was mostly the hymns,” said Toby, “ first the 
Bible, and then mostly the hymns, for they are the 
Bible for the most part, only set to music like, so that 
it rings in your heart like a tune. It was the hymns, 
and what they said at the class-meetings. Before I 
went to class, and heard what they had to say there, 
I thought I was all alone, like a cast-away, on a sandy 
shore under a great sheer wall of cliffs—a narrow 
strip of sand which no mortal man had eyer trod 
before, and which the tide was fast sweeping over bit 
by bit. To spell out the hymns in the book by my- 
self was like finding foot-prints on the sand, and that 
was something. But when I went to the class, and 
heard them sing the hymns, it was like hearing voices 
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on the top of the cliffs cheering me up and pointing 
out the way.” 

The triumphs and trials attending the introduction 
of Methodism into Ireland are not without their 
record. The fiery ordeal through which the heroic 
spirits of Methodism passed in their exposure to 
angry mobs is forcibly delineated,—“ the sore trial to 
faith and love to find hundreds of your fellow-men, 
and even of women, no one of them, perhaps, alone 
would refuse you help and shelter, transformed into 
a dreadful merciless monster, with the brain of a man, 
the heart of a wild beast, and the strength of the sea 
in a storm.” “It was not,” writes Hugh Spencer, 
Kitty’s betrothed lover, “until I had spent more than 
one night in prayer, it was not until I recollected 
another mob which accomplished its purpose, until once 
more above such a sea of cruel, mocking, inhuman, 
human faces, I had seen by faith One sublime, suffer- 
ing, human Face uplifted, divine in unruffled love and 
pity—it was not till then that I could take heart, and 
hope to go forth once more with the message of par- 
don and grace.” 

Whitefield’s labors in America are described, and 
all these historical details are so woven in the web of 
the story, that their introduction in no way seems 
unnatural or forced. 

The great truth that Methodism made living in the 
experience of hundreds of thousands, the possibility 
of obtaining, in the beautiful words of the collect of 
the church of England, “pardon and peace; that 
they may be cleansed from all their sins and serve Him 
with a quiet mind ”—this truth is shown in the power 
it exerted, not only over the ignorant and degraded, 
but over the consciences of the “elect ladies,” the 
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‘honorable women,” who dedicated to noble uses 
their lives, and all their gifts of wealth and position. 
The character of Evelyn Beauchamp is finely drawn, 
and “the subject (or object)” in which she and Hugh 
Spencer were mutually interested will not so long 
remain a mystery to the youthful readers of this 
Diary as it did to the writer. 

Mrs. Kitty is “a winsome wee-thing,” whose grave 
simplicity, winning artlessness, perfect truth, and 
deep piety give her an irresistible charm. The real 
diary of a French girl, Eugénie de Guérin, recently 
published, exhibits all these characteristics In a very 
remarkable degree. She, too, loved the early fresh- 
ness of the morning, the bird’s song, the daily com- 
munion with nature and with nature’s God. She, 
too, found ample exercise for loving charities in her 
own household, and among the neighboring poor, 
and happiness in an humble, holy life of prayer and 
praise. 

Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan will be a welcome guest in 
every Christian home, but especially do we bespeak 
for her an entrance into every Methodist family in 
the land, that she may tell the young people, in her 
own quaint way, the story so dear to their fathers, 
that she may prepare them to unite in a joyful and 
intelligent celebration of the approaching centenary 
of American Methodism, with grateful offerings and 
choral hymns of thanksgiving. 


Mrs. Junra M. Our. 
New Yorx, February 24th, 1865. 


ie 


WepneEspAy, May the First, 1745. 


OTHER always said that on the day I became 
4 sixteen she would give me a book of my own, 


in which to keep a Diary. I have wished for 
it ever since I was ten, because Mother herself always 
keeps a Diary; and when anything went wrong in the 
house,—when Jack was provoking, or Father was pas- 
sionate with him, or when our maid Betty was more 
than usually wilful, or our man Roger was more than 
usually stupid,—she would retire to her own little 
light closet over the porch, and come out again with 
a serenity on her face which seemed to spread over 
the house like fine weather. 

And in that little closet there is no furniture but 
the old rocking-chair in which Mother used to rock 
us children to sleep, and a table covered with a white 
cloth, with four books on it,—the Bible, Bishop Tay- 
lor’s “ Holy Living and Dying,” Thomas 4 Kempis on 
the “Imitation of Christ,” and the Diary. 

The three printed books I was allowed to read, but 
(except the Bible) they used in my childish days to 
seem to me very gloomy and graye, and not at all 
such as to account for that infectious peacefulness in 
Mother’s face and voice. 

I concluded, therefore, that the magic must lie in 
the Diary, which we were never permitted to open, 
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although I had often felt sorely tempted to do so, 
especially since one morning when it lay open by 
accident, and I saw Jack’s name and Father’s on the 
page. For there were blots there, such as used to 
deface my copy-book, on those sorrowful days when 
the lessons appeared partieularly hard, when all the 
world, singing birds, and bees, and breezes, and even 
my own fingers, seemed against me, and I could not 
help crying with vexation,—those blots which 
Mother used to call ‘“ Fairy Fainéante’s footsteps” 
(for Mother’s grandmother was a Huguenot French 
Lady, driven from France by the cruel revocation of 


the Edict of Nantes,—and Mother taught us French.) 


It made me wonder if Mother too had her hard 


lessons to learn, and I longed to peep and see. Yes, ‘ 


there were certainly tears on Mother’s Diary. I won- : 


der if there will be any on mine. 

So white and clean the pages are now, and the calf- 
skin binding so bright and new! like life before me, 
like the bright world which looks so new around me. 

How difficult it is to believe the world is so old, 
and has lasted so long! This morning when I went 


up over the cliff behind our house to the little croft : 


in the hollow where the cows are pastured, to milk 
Daisy for Mother’s morning cup of new milk, and the 
little meadow lay blue in the early dew before me, and 
each delicate blade of grass was glittering around me, 
and far beneath, the waves murmured on the sands 
like some happy mother-creature making soft con- 
tented cooings and purrings over its young; and far 
away in the offing, beyond the long shadow of the 
cliffs, the just risen sun was kissing the little waves 
awake one by one,—it seemed as if the sun, and 
the sea, and the green earth, and I were all young 
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together, and God like a father was smiling on us 
all. 

And is it not true in some sense? Is not every sun 
rise like a fresh creation ? and every morning like the 
birth of a new life? and every night like a hidd n 
fountain of youth, in which all the creatures bathe in 
silence and come forth again new-born ? 

It often seems so to me. 


Tam so glad Mother lets me help Betty about the 
milking. At first she thought it was hardly fit work 
for Father’s daughter (he being of an ancient and 
honorable family), but I like it so much better than 
any work indoors, that since there are only Betty and 
Roger, and we must help in some way, she was per- 
suaded to let me do what I enjoy. Mother always 
says, since Father chose poverty with her rather 
than riches and honors with his great relations, we 
must all do all we can to make it easy to him. Mother 
thinks it was such a great sacrifice for him to marry 
her, a poor chaplain’s daughter. But it is impossible 
for me to think it a sacrifice for any one to have mar- 
ried Mother. 

It was delicious to sit milking Daisy and thinking 
of these things, and of how Mother would welcome 
me with my cup of new milk on this my birthday 
morning, while every now and then Daisy, the friendly 
creature, looked round and thanked me with her great 
kind motherly eyes, or rubbed her rough tongue on 
my dress. There is something that goes so to my 
heart in the dumb gratitude of animals. 

However, as I was walking home with my milk- 
pails, singing, I met Toby Teffry, riding his widowed 
mother’s donkey, beating the poor beast with a huge 
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stick,—blows which resounded as if from the trunk 
of a tree,—and shouting at it in those inhuman kind 
of savage gutturals which seem to be received as the 
only speech comprehensible to donkeys. 

It stopped my singing at once, and I chid Toby se- 
verely for his cruelty to the creature, and it so thin 
and starved. 

“Tt has had a better breakfast than I am like to get, 
Mistress,” retorted Toby surlily; “and if I was as 
lazy as the brute, surely master would whack me 
harder, And there’s mother at home without a crust 
till I come back.” 

Toby is a lank, lean-looking lad, and I chid myself 
for not remembering how his temper might be tried 
by poverty, and thought I could do no less to make 
up for my hard words to him than offer him a drink 
of milk and a crust I had in my pocket, and gently 
commend the beast to his tender mercies, 

Methought the lad was hardly as thankful as he 
might have been; indeed, I am not sure he did not 
regard the gift as a kind of weak attempt at bribery. 
And so he went on his way and I on mine, But the 
current of my thoughts was quite changed, and every- 
thing around seemed changed with them, 

Beneath me, on the white sands in the cove, lay the 
wreck of the fishing-smack that was lost there last 
winter. Those sunny waves now fawning so softly 
on the shore had not yet washed away the traces of 
their own fierce work of destruction, 

The thought of Toby’s donkey brought before me 
al the mute unavenged sufferings of the harmless 
beasts at the hand of man. The thought of Toby’s 
widowed mother lying blind and lonely, waiting for 
a crust of bread, led me down a step deeper into the 
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sorrows of earth,—to want, and pain, and death. 
And the thought of Toby himself avenging his sor- 
rows on the poor helpless beast led me to the lowest 
depth of all; for if the end of all this want, and 
pain, and sorrow, was to harden instead of soften, to 
make worse instead of better, what a terrible chuos 
the world and life seemed to be! 

Thus, instead of the creation seeming the ladder 
of light on which just before my spirit had been ris- 
ing to heaven, from love to joy, and joy to love, it 
seemed to have become a winding stair-case into the 
abyss, from sorrow to sin, and from sin to sorrow. 

The matter was too hard for me, but I resolved to 
ask Mother, and at all events to carry some bread and 
milk at once to Widow Treffry. 

I therefore sat down my pails in the dairy, gave 
them in charge to Betty, cut off a large slice of the 
great barley loaf, took it with a jug of milk to Widow 
Treffry, and was back at the door of Mother’s closet 
with her cup of new milk scarcely after the appointed 
time. 

Yet Mcther has been looking for me, for when she 
answered, she had this beautiful diary of mine all 
ready beside her own. 

She smiled at my rapture of delight. But it is so 
very seldom that anything new appears in our house, 
on account of our not being rich, that I can never 
help enjoying a new dress or a new hood, or even 
anew ribbon, as if it made the day on which it came 
a high day and a holiday, just as I used when I was 
a child; although now, indeed, I am a child no longer, 
and ought to estimate things, as Parson Spencer says, 
with a gravity becoming my years. 

My new treasure entirely put all the great myste- 
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ries of toil and sorrows out of my head, until Mother, 
laying her hand fondly on my head as I knelt beside 
her, said,— Your cheek is like a fresh rose, Kitty; 
the draught of morning air is as good for thee as the 
new milk for me;” and then pointing to her old worn 
Diary, she added,— Thou and thy book are as suit- 
able to each other as I and mine.” 

A passionate, fervent contradiction was on my lips. 
Our precious, beautiful Mother! as young in heart as 
ever. But while I looked up in her dear thin face I 
could not spcak ; the words were choked in my throat, 
and I could only look down again and lay my cheek 
on her hand. 

“Do not flatter thyself, Mrs. Kitty,” she said, with 
her little quiet laugh, “as if the comparison were all 
in thy favor. May there not be something in the 
inside of this poor worn old book worth as much as 
the new gilding and white emptiness of thine? Mine 
is worth more to me than when it was clean and 
bright as thine.” 

I thought of the blotted page I had seen by acci- 
dent there, and I said,— 

“But what if there should be pages there stained 
with tears ?” 

“The pages blotted with tears are not always the 
darkest to look back on,” she said. 

Then the thought flashed on me,—‘ Perhaps it may 
be the same with the world’s history. The tear- 
stained pages, nay, the blood-stained pages, may not 
be the darkest to read, by-and-by ;” and I said so, 
and told Mother also about Toby and the donkey, 
and Widow Trefiry. 

She paused a moment, as if to read my thought to 
the end, and then she said, in a low calm voice,— 
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“ One page of the world’s history stained with the 
bitterest tears ever shed on earth, and steeped in 
guiltless blood, is not the darkest to read. Child, it 
is in the light of that sorrow and that sin thou must 
learn to understand all the rest. All these hard and 
bitter questions are answered there to the lowly heart, 
and nowhere else, and to none else, as far as I have 
seen. But each of us must learn for himself, and 
learn it there. I cannot teach it thee, darling, nor, I 
think, can God himself teach it thee, in one lesson. 
But He is never weary of teaching, child; only be 
thou never weary of learning; and hereafter, when 
all the lessons are learned, and we wake up in His 
likeness, thou and I will sing together the Hallelujahs 
and the Amens it took us so long to learn, and then 
we shall be satisfied.” 


Tnurspay, May the Second, 1745. 

I meant to have written a great deal more last 
night, but as I recalled those words of Mother’s, I 
fell into a long musing, and then I must have fallen 
into’a long doze, for the next thing I was conscious 
of was the hooting of the white owl that has built in 
the ruined side of the house. 

So I never got beyond breakfast time. It is quite 
plain that a Diary cannot be meant to be a record of 
ell that happens in any one day, because it would 
take all day to write it, and then there would be 
nothing to write. 

Who would think until they began to write, how 
much is always happening; how many words are 
spoken, and how many things are done on every one 
of those days which seem so like each other, and are 
over almost before they seem properly begun ! 

o* 
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As it passes, a day seems just a moment, but while 
we try to recall what it brought, a day seems a life- 
‘time. 

I have heard old people say all life to look back on 
is just like a summer-day. And yet, when we stand 
at the judgment bar of God, and all the days are 
unrolled before us, will not each day seem like a life- 
time in its early resolutions broken, its irrevocable 
‘pportunities lost, its sins unrepented, its blessings 
uncounted? It is a discovery I have just made in 
my precious Diary which has set me on these grave 
reflections. 

On the last page I find Mother has written with 
her own hand these passages from Bishop Taylor’s 
“Golden Grove” :— 


“AGENDA, OR THINGS TO BE DONE. 
“THE DIARY, OR A RULE TO SPEND EACH DAY RELIGIOUSLY. 


“1, Suppose every day to be a day of business ; 
for your whole life is a race and a battle, a merchan- 
dize and a journey. Every day propound to yourself 
a rosary or a chaplet of good works, to present to 
God at night. 

“2. Rise as soon as your health and other occa- 
sions shall permit ; but it is good to be as regular as 
you can, and as early. Remember he that rises first 
to prayer hath a more early title to a blessing. But 
he that changes night into day, labor into idleness, 
watchfulness into sleep, changes his hope of blessed- 
ness into a dream. 

“8. Never let any one think it an excuse to lie in 
bed, because he hath nothing to do when he is up ; 
tor whoever hath a soul, and hopes to save that soul, 
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hath enough to do to make his calling and election 
sure, to serve God and to pray, to read and to medi- 
tate, to repent and to amend, to do good to others 
and to keep evil from themselves. And if thou hast 
little to do, thou oughtest to employ the more time 
in laying up for a greater crown of glory. 

“4, At your opening your eyes enter on the day 
with some act of piety— 

“(1.) Of thanksgiving for the preservation of the 
night past. 

“(2.) Of the glorification of God for the works of 
the creation, or anything for the honor of God. 

“5. When you first go off from your bed, solemnly 
and devoutly bow your head and worship the Holy 
Trinity—the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

“6. When you are making ready, be as silent as 
you can, and spend that time in holy thoughts; 
there being no way left to redeem that time from loss 
but by meditation and short mental prayers. If you 
choose to speak, speak something of God’s praises, of 
his goodness, his mercies, or his greatness; ever re- 
solving that the first fruits of thy reason and of all 
thy faculties shall be presented to God, to sanctify 
the whole harvest of thy conversation. 

“7, Be not curious nor careless in your habit, but 
always keep these measures :— 

‘““(1.) Be not troublesome to thyself or to others by 
unhandsomeness or uncleanness. 

“(2.) Let it be according to your state and quality. 

“(3.) Make religion to be the difference of your 
habit, so as to be best attired upon holy or festival days. 

“8. In your dressing, let there be ejaculations 
fitted to the several actions of dressing: as at wash- 
ing your hands and face, pray God to cleanse your 
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soul from sin; in putting on your clothes, pray him 
to clothe your soul with the righteousness of your 
Saviour; and so in all the rest. For religion must 
not only be the garment of your soul, to invest it all 
over; but it must also be as the fringes to every one 
of your actions, that something of religion appear in 
every one of them, besides the innocence of all of 
them. 

‘““9, As soon as you are dressed with the first pre- 
paration of your clothes that you can decently do it, 
kneel and say the Lord’s Prayer; then rise from your 
knees, and do what is necessary for you, in order to 
your further dressing or affairs of the house, which 
is speedily to be done ; and then finish your dressing 
according to the following rules. 

“10. When you are dressed, retire yourself to your 
closet, and go to your usual devotions; which it is 
good that at the first prayers they were divided into 
seven actions of piety :— 

““(1.) An act of adoration, 

“(2.) Of thanksgiving. 

“(3.) Of oblation. 

“(4.) Of confession. 

“(5.) Of petition. 

“(6.) Of intercession. 

“(7.) Of meditation, or serious, deliberate, useful 
reading of the Holy Scriptures. 

“11. I advise that your reading should be governed 
by these measures :— 

“(1.) Let it be not of the whole Bible in order, 
but for your devotion use the New Testament, and 
such portions of the Old as contain the precepts of 
holy life. 

“(2.) The historical and less useful part, let it be 
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read at such other times which you have of leisure 
from your domestic employments. 

“‘(3.) Those portions of Scripture which you use 
in your prayers, let them not be long; a chapter at 
once, and no more. But then what time you can af- 
ford, spend it in thinking and meditating upon the 
holy precepts which you read. 

“(4.) Be sure to meditate so long, till you make 
some act of piety upon the occasion of what you 
meditate: either you get some new arguments against 
a sin, or some new encouragements to virtue; some 
spiritual strength and advantage, or else some act of 
prayer to God, or glorification of Him. 

*(5.) I advise that you would read your chapter 
in the midst of your prayers in the morning, if they 
be divided according to the number of the former 
actions; because little interruptions will be apt to 
make your prayers less tedious, and yourself more 
attent upon them, but if you find any other way 
more agreeing with your spirit and disposition, use 
your liberty without scruple. 

“12. Before you go forth of your closet, er 
your prayers are done, set yourself down a little 
while, and consider what you are to do that day, 
what matter of business is like to employ you or to 
tempt you; and take particular resolution against 
that, whether it be matter of wrangling, or anger, 
or covetousness, or vain courtship, or feasting ; and 
when you enter upon it, remember upon what you 
resolved in your closet. If you are likely to have 
nothing extraordinary that day, a general recommen- 
dation of the affairs of that day to God in your 
prayers will be sufficient; but if there be anything 
foreseen that is not usual, be sure to be armed for it 
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by a hearty, though a short prayer, and an earnest, 
prudent resolution beforehand, and then watch when 
the thing comes. 

* * * * * * 

“22, Towards the declining of the day, be sure to 
retire to your private devotions. Read, meditate, 
and pray. 

“23. Read not much at atime; but meditate as 
much as your time and capacity and disposition will 
give you leave ; ever remembering that little reading 
and much thinking, little speaking and much hear- 
ing, frequent and short prayers and great devotion, 
is the best way to be wise, to be holy, to be devout. 

“24, Before you go to bed, bethink yourself of the 
day past. If nothing extraordinary hath happened, 
your conscience is the sooner examined; but if you 
have had a difference or disagreeing with any one, or 
a great feast, or a great company, or a great joy, ora 
great sorrow, then recollect yourself with the more 
diligence: ask pardon for what is amiss, give God 
thanks for what was good. If you have omitted any 
duty, make amends next day; and yet if nothing be 
found that was amiss, be humble still and thankful, 
and pray God for pardon if anything be amiss that 
you know not of. Remember also to be sure to take 
notice of all the mercies and deliverances of yourself 
and your relatives that day. 

“25, As you are going to bed, as often as you can 
conveniently, meditate of death, and the preparations 
to your grave. When you lie on close your eyes 
with a short prayer; commit yourself into the hands 
of your faithful Creator; and when you have done, 
trust him with yourself, as you must do when you 
are dying. 
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“26. If you awake in the night, fill up the inter- 
vals or spaces of your not sleeping by holy thoughts 
and aspirations, and remember the sins of your youth; 
and sometimes remember your dead, and that you 
shall die; and pray to God to send to you and all 
mankind a mercy in the day of judgment.” 


I have taken so long reading these holy rules, and 
thinking of them, and thinking of Mother’s goodness 
in writing them out with her own dear hand, that I 
have no time to write any more. 

To-morrow I hope to begin in good earnest to put 
them in practice. 

Only those last I certainly cannot put in practice ; 
for I never remember waking in the night for long 
enough than just to hear a gust of wind through the 
tall old elms, and perhaps a rook cawing a re- 
monstrance at being blown out of his nest, and the 
rain pattering against the window-panes; and then 
to thank God for my bed, and feel how comfortable 
it is, and fall asleep again. 

Also I have no beloved dead to remember. None. 
My beloved are all living—Father, and Mother, and 
Brother Jack, and Hugh Spencer; and if I stayed 
awake till cock-crowing, how could I thank God 
enough for that ? 


Fripay, May the Third. 


Harty as I woke this morning, the birds were 
awake before me. First came the cawing of the busy 
rooks, from their nests in the elms, far above the roof; 
then the twittering of the sparrows in the white- 
thorn under my window. And these seemed to me 
like the tuning of the instruments in the church be- 
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fore the psalm, which was soon poured out in a deli- 
cious flow of continuous song from the throats of the 
thrushes and the blackbirds. 

Yes, the choir was all ready for me; and when I 
opened my casement, the hawthorn and the lilacs 
sent up their delicate fragrance, like another kind of 
music. 

I felt so happy as I looked out on the humble 
creatures all sending up their incense of content to 
God, that my eyes filled with tears, and I knelt and 
said aloud the Lord’s Prayer, and then I said in my 
heart,— 

“Dear creatures of God, ye seem never able to 
utter what ye would of his praise; and yet you do 
not know half his goodness—not half of what we 
know. Ye bask in the light of his smile, but we 
know the secret of his heart. Ye praise him for the 
overflowing of his riches, which cost him nothing ; 
we praise him for the sacrificing love which cost 
Him his Son. The earth is full of thy riches; but we 
only know, O our Saviour, the love of thy poverty and 
thy cross.” 

For the werds Mother said to me on my birthday 
morning have been much in my mind eyer since, 

So it seemed to me most natural this morning that 
every act should be something like what the Cate- 
chism says the Holy Sacrements are—“an outward 
visible sign of an inward spiritual grace.” And asI 
opened my window, I thought, “Jesus my Sun, I 
open my heart to thee! Let thy light and thy Spirit 
flow into my soul, as thy light and air into my cham- 
ber.” And was not the pure cold water one of His 
Own consecrated images? and did not the very clothes 
that I put on recall the white robes, made white as no 
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fuller on earth can white them, in a fountam no hand 
on earth could open or close ? 

I had no temptation to “light discourse,” for Betty 
had just left the room inside mine, and was at no time 
very conversational ; and not a creature else, except 
the birds, was awake. 

When I was dressed, I thought how I might best 
fulfil the good Bishop’s directions as to “ retiring to 
my Closet.” At first I thought I would ask Mother 
to let me clear a small chamber in the turret above 
the apple-room. But then I thought it would be 
rather like the Pharisees praying in the corners of 
the streets, to go up there in the sight of all to per- 
- form my devotions; and I should lose the sweet feel- 
ing that no one knows what I am doing but God. 

So I came to the conclusion that no place could be 
a better closet than a young maid’s chamber like 
mine, with such sights and scents and sounds to be 
had from my casement. 

But this inward debate occupied some time, so 
that I had not much time for the “seven actions of 
piety.” Indeed, the first two of adoration and thanks- 
giving seemed necessarily much the longest for me, 
because I have so endlessly much to give thanks for, 
and so little to wish for. I must ask Mother whether 
this is right, and also what the act of oblation means. 
Also Iam not quite sure whether I made the right 
kind of “act of piety” in reading the Holy Scriptures. 
My chapter was the first of St. Matthew, but I did 
not get beyond the twenty-first verse, because it 
seemed to me such a wonderful promise that Jesus 
our Lord will really save us from our sins, from being 
impatient and discontented and all the things which 
make us unhappy. Before I got any further it was 
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high time for me to be going a-milking. Therefore I 
resolved, that instead of sitting down to think what 
temptations were likely to come on me, I would do 
this on my way to the cliff, to the pasture where the 
cows are. That was how it happened that my temp- 
tations came on me before I had time to think of 
them and guard myself; although indeed in general 
it seems to me the very essence of temptations is that 
they come just when and where one does not expect 
them. 

On my way to take the milk-pail from the dairy, I 
went to see if some cough syrup I had made for 
Widow Treffry, and had left to stand there all night, 
had settled. When I came to the shelf on which I 
laid it, it was gone. On my questioning Betty (very 
gently, I am sure, for it was washing-day, and we 
know she has all her prickles out then), she replied 
she could not let such rubbish stand by her cream to 
tempt all the flies in the country. She had put it on 
the window-seat in the kitchen, and the cat had upset 
it. It was a mercy the cup was not broken, and that 
the poor cat was not poisoned. She would not have 
such filthy stuff in her dairy. To which I retorted 
warmly that I had certainly as much right to the 
dairy as she had, and that she might have known the 
cat always sat in that window-sill when there was sun- 
shine. 

Betty replied that she was not going to be ordered 
about by those she had brought up from the cradle ; 
and I retired from the contest, worsted; as I might 
have known I should be. 

On my return to my room, before breakfast, I found 
all my drawers in disorder. On my complaining at 
the breakfast-table, Jack laughed, and said he had 
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only been looking for a piece of string, and asked if 
I intended to put it in my Diary. 

I colored, and said he had no right to pry into my 
drawers, nor indeed to enter my room without per- 
mission. 

Mother interposed, and said I should not make such 
a storm about trifles. 

And Father smiled, and asked me if my Diary was 
to be like that of the citizen in the “ Spectator.” 
Monday—Rose and dressed, and washed hands and 
face. 'Tuesday— Washed only my hands. 

T ought to have laughed, but I could not. A pro- 
fane touch seemed to have brushed the bloom off my 
new treasure, and so, somewhat heavily, the day 
passed on. 


‘ 


How very much everything has changed with me 
since this morning. At all events I have no difficulty 
in finding enough to-night for “confession” and 
“ petition.” 

But to confess truly, I must, I think, be just to 
myself as well as to others. I have noticed that 
sometimes one can fall into a passion of self-accusa- 
tion, which seems to me no more true repentance 
than a passion of accusing other people. I think 
one has no right to rail at one’s self, any more than at 
any one else. Besides, it seems to me so much easier 
to burst into a flood of tears, and sob, “I am a wretch, 
a miserable sinner, the chief of sinners,” than to say 
with quiet shame, from one’s inmost heart, “I was 
unjust to Betty to-day ; I was cross and selfish with 
Jack ; I was impatient even with dearest Mother.” 

Disappointment and vexation are not repentance. 
Exaggerated self-reproach is not confession. In the 
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raidst of our tears we secretly congratulate ourselves 
on our sensibility ; or the heart rebounds against the 
excess of its self-accusation, and ends by estimating 
the sin as very little, and its penitence as very 
great. 

No: before all things I want to be true to myself 
and to every one. I want really to overcome my 
sins—not merely to have the luxury of weeping over 
them; and therefore I must try to know exactly 
what they are. It was my hasty temper that led me 
wrong in all these things. But what makes my 
temper hasty? What was it that Betty touched to 
the quick in asserting her right over me? I suppose 
it was my pride. 

What made me so angry with Jack? He certainly 
had no right to appropriate my property; but I had 
no right to be angry. It must be then that I care 
too much about my things! What fault is that? 
Can it be avarice ? 

And then, what made me impatient with Mother ? 
I thought she did not justly stand up for my 
rights. 

My dignity! My things! My rights! How mean 
and selfish it looks! 

What would have made me overcome? If I had 
thought of Betty’s rough but most unselfish care 
over us all these years; if I had loved Jack more 
than my miserable things ; if I had loved and hon- 
ored Mother as I ought, and thought how tenderly 
faithful her reproofs are, and how I need them ! 

What I want, then, is love—more love. Mes), 


there is enough to confess, and enough to ask to- 
night, 
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Saturpay, May the Fourth. 

THIS morning was very wet and windy, and as I 
came down into the dairy I found Betty there already 
with the pails full of new milk. 

“Do you think I was going to let such a young 
thing as you go over the cliff in this storm?” said she, 
letting down the pails with her stout stalwart arms. 
“The wind would have blown over a dozen of you.” 

Yet Betty has rheumatism, and certainly her 
clothes are more precious to her, and more difficult 
to replace, than mine. 

“ Betty,” I said, ina flood of gratitude, ‘I never 
ought to have spoken to you so yesterday about the 
dairy.” 

“Young folks must have their tantrums,” said 
Betty, no doubt thinking it her duty not to miss 
such an opportunity of carrying on my education. 

The glow of my repentance was somewhat chilled, 
when Betty added,— 

“There is not a creature that comes near her, that 
Missis does not do her best to spoil. There’d be no 
order in this house but for me. From Master Jack 
to the cat, not a creature would know what it is to 
keep in their place.” 

The universality of the censure took off its edge, 
and I could not help laughing; which I found did 
my temper much good. 

I do think in good books something should be 
said of the good it does one sometimes to laugh at 
one’s self. I think it would often do people more 
good than to cry. 

I think religious people now and then perplex 
themselves by giving their faults too grand religious 
names, It is necessary, indeed, to dig among the 

3% 
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roots of our sins; but occasionally I think we may 
accomplish as much by lightly moving the blossoms. 
For the blossoms also have seeds ; and weeds spread 
by the seed as well as by the root. 


Sunpay, June the Ninth. 

SunDAyYs are always delightful days. The very 
taking of the Sunday clothes out of the chest where 
they have lain all the week among the lavender, the 
sight of the clean swept stone floor of the hall where 
we take our meals, gives one such a fresh, clean, 
festive feeling. 

We have not very many Sunday books. Mother 
sometimes brings down the “ Holy Living and Dying” 
from her closet ; and when I sit at her feet, and she 
reads it to me, I feel as if I were walking with one 
of the old saints through some King’s Garden, full 
of all manner of fruits and flowers, and adorned with 
strange antique statues of gods and heroes and saints 
all mixed together, with stately foreign robes and 
faces, and garlanded with exotics; while the air is 
heavy with fragrance and sunshine, and musical with 
the regular flow of artificial fontinels. I enjoy it 
so much, 

And then to read a chapter of the Bible afterwards 
is like coming from that royal garden straight up to 
the cliff behind our house, feeling the crisp fresh 
grass under one’s feet, and the fresh sea-air on one’s 
face,—looking over the fields where the cows and 
sheep and God’s other common creatures are enjoying 
themselves,—looking over the great and wide sea, 
with its countless emerald and purple wayes, to 
which we see no end,—looking up to the great sunny 
sky to which there is no end;—and through it all 
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listening to a Human Voice like our own, telling us 
in simplest every-day words things that touch our 
inmost hearts; and knowing that the Human Voice 
is also Divine, and that the things it tells are all true, 
for ever and for ever. 

Then there are the Homilies, and, of course, the 
Prayer-Book. I do not wish for any more religious 
books. Besides, Betty has Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 
with terrible pictures, and stories of agonies will- 
ingly borne for Truth’s sake—of heroic patience and 
joy in death which brace the heart, as a strong pure 
air braces the limbs—especially now that I am old 
enough to know how to avoid the tortures and the 
dreadful pictures. 


Monpay, June the Tenth. 

I wisn I could feel easy about Jack. It is not 
that he has any great faults. He is honorable and 
truthful as our Father’s son could hardly fail to be; 
and he has little gracious kindly ways which remind 
one of Mother, and often melt Betty’s heart when 
she has most reason to be indignant with him, I do 
not know what it is that makes me uneasy about him, 
except that he never seems to me to do anything he 
does not like, He will work in the harvest time as 
hard as any of the men and do as much; but no 
efforts of mine or Betty’s can get him up in the 
mornings, although he knows how angry Father is 
about it, and how hard we all have to work to make 
up for it. He will wander away for a day’s shooting 
or fishing, just when every one is busiest, and then 
return with birds or fish, and a jest, which pacifies 
Betty, but not Father, and makes Mother sad. He 
loses or spoils his own things, and comes on all of us 
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and claims our things, as if their chief use was to 
make up for his waste, and then calls us mean and 
stingy if we remonstrate, and often succeeds in mak- 
ing us feel as if we were, when he says, “Is he so 
ungenerous as not to share anything with us?” But 
is it generosity to share your things with others, if 
you regard their property as a kind of inexhaustible 
fund to draw on in return ? 

He is never in time for church, although he knows 
Mother loves nothing more than to have us all walk 
into church together, and the vicar looks quite angry 
as he saunters up the aisle, and once even stopped 
in the Psalms, so that everybody looked; and some- 
times even he alludes to such habits in his sermons, 
“How can people make such a fuss,” Jack says, 
“about a little thoughtlessness?” But what is at 
the bottom of thoughtlessness which pains those 
dearest to us ? 

It would give me more pleasure than almost any- 
thing to see Jack do anything he really disliked, or 
give up anything he really liked, just because it was 
right. Iam sure Mother is often anxious about him, 
especially since Aunt Beauchamp’s husband, who is 
rather a great man in London, promised to get him a 
commission in the army. There are so many terrible 
temptations in the army, Mother says, for those who 
go with the stream. I cannot think Jack would 
ever do anything mean or disgraceful ; but the oppo- 
site of right is wrong, and one never knows where a 
wrong turn may lead, 

When we were children I never saw this, Jack 
was the best playfellow in the world. If he got me 
into scrapes, he always knew how to get out of them; 
and if not, I was quite content to be in disgrace 
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with him; and if he liked to lead, I liked quite as 
much to follow. So I think there never could have 
been happier children than we. What princes could 
have had a better play-room than the dear old court 
behind the house? with the felled trees, and the 
ruinous sheds, and the old pigeon turret with the 
winding stairs, and our dog Trusty, and the cat, and 
the fowls, and ducks, and pigeons living in the free- 
dom Betty’s love of animals insurcs to them, going 
where they like, and doing what is right in their 
own eyes. It was as good as a fairy tale any day, 
and better than Asop’s Fables, to watch the stately 
ways of the cocks, and the system of education pur- 
sued by the mother-ducks, and the hens, with their 
tender anxieties; and to see the grand patriarchal 
airs of Trusty, and the steady, stealthy pursuit of 
her own interests by the cat. The farm-yard was a 
world to us. The children who lived long ago in 
this house, when the three sides of the quadrangle 
were perfect, and all was stately and complete, never 
could have loved the old house as we do in its ruins, 

Then we had the cove by the sea at the end of our 
valley—the cove with the white and sparkling sand, 
which the sea filled at every tide, sometimes creeping 
in quiet ripples, but oftener leaping in in great 
white waves, far taller than we, and thundering on 
the shore like kindly giants pretending to intend to 
swallow us up, only we knew them too well to be 
afraid. What an enchanted place it was to us. Every 
day the sea washed us up something new, some glit- 
tering pebble or shell; and then there was the cave 
with the white sand heaped up at the end, and the 
pool at the entrance, where we made a causeway, 
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“like Alexander the Great at Tyre,” Hugh Spencer 
said, 

For our happiest days were when Hugh Spencer, 
the vicar’s son, came to play with us. He is three 
years older than I am, and he knew so much history 
that he was always linking our plays with great men 
and women who lived, and great things that were 
clone long ago; so that playing with him always felt 
like something real and great. And then he had a 
wonderful story of a man called Robinson Crusoe, 
written by a Mr. Defoe, of London; and although 
Jack did not like the eoaiie of reading! he was al- 
ways ready to listen to the wonderful stories of the 
island, and the cave, and the savages. 

And Hugh always made a kind of queen of me, 
being the only girl, and seemed to think he could 
never do enough ie save me trouble or to give me 
pleasure. He cut those nice steps down to the cove 
for me, that I might climb up easily when the tide 
was in. And he never would let Jack order me 
about as he did at other times, although I had no 
dislike to it. 

I suppose it makes a difference to boys not having 
sisters of their own. Hugh’s only sister died when 
she was seven years old. One Sunday evening Hugh 
took me into his father’s study, to see her miniature. 
Such a little, fair, grave face, with large, thoughtful, 
open eyes—grave and beautiful as an angel’s, I 
thought. It only wanted the Wings, to be freee 
more like a cherub than any of the cherubs in 
church, which the clerk is so proud of having 
painted with red cheeks and blue wings. 

I suppose the memory of the little sister in heaven 
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gives Hugh that kind of gentleness he has with little 
girls and women—even with Betty. 

The memory of that little sister and of his mother, 
who died soon after. He watches Mother, and is as 
reverent to her as if she were a saint—which, indeed, 
I believe she is. ; 

It must make everything seem very sacred to have 
any so very near us in heaven. 

It does seem as if this world were a more sacred 
place to Hugh Spencer than to most people. He 
looks so differently on many things. For instance, 
last Sunday, as we came back from church, Hugh 
walked with us, As we came near a miner’s village 
which lies in a hollow below the church-path, sounds 
of wild, drunken revelry came up to us from it. 

Jack said, “ The miners seem merry to-night.” 

“That dreadful place! Hugh said softly to me, 
for we were walking behind the rest. “I cannot 
sleep sometimes for thinking of it.” 

“Why? Isaid. “ Betty says they are not poor.” 

“No, but they are immortal!” he said; ‘and I do 
not think the name of God is known there except 
in oaths. I saw a dying woman there a few weeks 
since, and she had never heard of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

“Do they never come to church ?”’ I asked, 

“ Only at weddings or funerals,” he said; “and if 
they came, what would the beautiful words be to 
them, untaught and untrained as they are, but so 
much music? You might as well talk to an infant 
in Greek.” 

“The vicar does say a good deal that is like Greek 
to me,” I said (for our vicar is a very learned man, 
and of course he would not be respected as he is if 
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his thoughts were always level to the comprehension 
of the congregation). ‘He knows so much,” I 
added, fearing I had said something disrespectful, 
“of course, one cannot always expect to understand. 
The sermons always make me feel how ignorant I 
am. It makes one understand, too, how many wise 
men there have been in the world—Socrates, and 
Aristotle, and St. John Chrysostom, and so many 
others whose names I cannot eyen pronounce—that, 
altogether, it raises one’s mind, and humbles one 
very much at the same time, only to think how 
much there is to be known and how little one knows. 
And then it is such a comfort the lessons are always 
plain.” 

“But there are people who know as little about 
Christ as you do about Socrates,” he replied; “and 
I cannot help thinking that if St. John Chrysostom, 
or, far better, St. Paul himself had been here, they 
would have found some way to make the people 
understand—eyen such people as those miners.” 

It was a new thought to me that the sermon could 
ever be as plain as the Bible; for Mother never 
allowed us to discuss anything said or done in 
church. I was afraid we were on dangerous ground. 

But Hugh pursued his own thoughts, and said, 
“Fam going to Oxford soon, and when I Ae dake 
my degree, and learned how the Greeks and Romans 
used to speak, before I take orders I should like to 
go to another kind of university, to learn how the poor 
struggling men and women around us speak and 
think—to live among the fishermen on our coasts— 
to go to sea with them—to share their perils and 
privations—that I might learn how to reach their 
hearts when I have to preach; and then to liye 
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among such as these poor miners—to go underground 
with them—to be with their families when the Father 
is brought home hurt or crushed by some of the 
many accidents, to speak to them of God and our 
Saviour—not on Sundays only, and on the smooth 
days of life, but when their hearts are torn by 
anxiety, or crushed by bereavement, or softened by 
sickness or deliverance from recent danger. Men 
who have hearts to brave death over and over again 
to maintain wife and children, ought not to be left to 
die around us as ignorant as the Heathen.” 

“But,” said I, ‘ you do know all the fishermen and 
miners in the county, Hugh, as it is. Iam sure they 
all greet you when we meet them, like an old friend; 
and I never heard of any clergyman finishing his 
studies in the mines or among the fishermen.” 

“ Did you never hear of any sermons preached on 
the sea-shore to fishermen?” he said, in a low, 
reverent voice; “or of any life much of which was 
passed among the homes of the poor? I sometimes 
think,” he continued, “it would be a good rule if 
every clergyman were obliged to begin by being 
something else, that he might know what the trials 
and temptations of ordinary people are; and that 
sermons might be more like heart speaking to heart, 
and less like a dry metallic echo of human -voices, 
once living, but silenced long ago in death.” 

IT was silent for some time. Hugh’s words made 
me think; but then I thought of Mother, and I 
said,— 

“Mother never lived in fishermen’s huts or among 
miners, For years she has not been strong enough to 
go beyond much the garden, except to church, and 
her youth was spent in my grandfather’s quiet par- 
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sonage; yet she seems always to understand what 
every one feels. People of all kinds pour out their 
sorrows before her, and she has words of comfort 
for all.” . 

“Yes,” replied Hugh, thoughtfully. ‘Perhaps 
any kind of trial which makes the heart tender and 
deep, like your Mother’s, opens to it the depths of all 
other hearts. Perhaps some may learn, like her, to 
know all men and women simply by knowing Him 
so well who knows what isin all. But every one can 
scarcely become like your Mother.” 

In the evening, when I west out into the kitchen 
to toast the bread, Betty said,— 

“What a wonderful fine discourse the parson gave 
us to-day! It rolled along like the sea.” 

“ What was it you liked so much in it, Betty?” I 
asked. 

“ Bless your heart!” said Betty, “do you think 
I would make so bold as to understand our parson ? 
Why, they do say there is not such another scholar 
in all the country. But it was a wonderful fine 
discourse. It rolled along like the waves of the 
sea.” 


Tuurspay, July the Eleventh. 

TO-NIGHT, aS We Were supping, and Hugh Spencer 
with us, Betty came, in great agitation, into the 
room, and exclaimed that a Church parson had been 
mobbed, and all but killed, at Falmouth. 

He had been preaching to the people in the open 
air, and was staying quietly in Falmouth, when the 
mob were excited against him, and led on by the crews 
of some privateers in the harbor, attacked the house 
in which he was, swearing they would murder the 
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parson. The family fled in terror, leaving him alone 
with one courageous maid-servant. The mob torced 
the door, filled the passage, and began to batter 
down the partition of the room in which the parson 
was, roaring out, “ Bring out the Canorum! Where 
is the Canorum?” Kitty, the maid, through whom 
Betty heard of it, exclaimed, “Oh, sir, what must 
we do?” He replied, ““We must pray.” Then she 
advised him to hide in a closet; but he refused, 
saying, “It was best for him to stay just where he 
was.” But he was as calm as could be, and quietly 
took down a looking-glass which hung against the 
wall, that it might not be broken. Just then the 
privateers’-men, impatient of the slow progress of 
the mob, rushed into the house, put their shoulders 
to the door, and shouting, “ Avast, lads! avast |” 
tore it down and dashed it into the room where the 
clergyman was. Immediately he stepped forward in 
their midst, bareheaded, that they might all see his 
face, and said, ‘‘HereI am, Which of you has any- 
thing to say tome? To which of you have I done 
any. wrong? To you?’—or you?’—or you?” §8o he 
continued speaking until he had passed through the 
midst of the crowd into the street. There he took 
his stand, and, raising his voice, said, ‘“‘ Neighbors, 
countrymen! do you desire to hear me speak ?” 
The mob stood hesitating and abashed, and several 
of them cried vehemently, ‘‘ Yes, yes; he shall speak ! 
—he shall! Nobody shall hinder him!” and two 
of their ring-leaders turned about and swore, not a 
man should touch him. Then they conducted him 
safely to another house, and soon after he left the 
town in a boat. 

“A brave heart the parson must have had, truly,” 
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said Father. “I had rather face an army than to be 
pulled in pieces by a mob. But what did the mob 
attack him for ?” 

“Because he will preach in the fields, Master,” 
said Betty, “and the people will go to hear him, and 
the parsons won’t have it, and the magistrates read 
the Riot Act on him the day before.” 

“ But parsons and privateers’-men do not usually 
act in concert,” said Father, “and the Riot Act seemed 
more wanted for the mob than for the parson ?” 

“T have heard of them, sir!” said Jack. ‘Some say 
this parson has been sent here by the Pretender. The 
common people go to hear him by thousands, and he 
speaks to them from a hedge or a door-step, or any 
place he can find; and the women cry, and fall into 
hysterics.” 

“Not the women only, Master Jack,” interposed 
Betty. ‘ My brother-in-law, as wild a man as ever 
you saw, was struck down by them last summer, and 
he has been like a lamb ever since.” 

“What struck him down, Betty ?” said Mother, in 
a bewildered tone. 

“Tt is the words they say !” said Betty,—“ they are 
so wonderful powerful! And they do say that they 
be mostly Bible words, and the parson is a regular 
Church parson—none of your low-lived Dissenters— 
and if he comes in our parts, I shall go and hear him.” 

“ But, Betty, you must take care of what you are 
about,” said Mother. “There are wolves in sheeps’ 
clothing; and I do not understand women going 
into hysterics and men being struck down. There is 
nothing like it in the Acts of the Apostles. I hope, 
indeed, it is no design of the Jesuits.” 

But Betty stood her ground. “I am no scholar, 
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Missis,” said she; “but I should like to hear the 
parson that turned my brother-in-law into a lamb.” 

“ And I,” said Father, “should like to see the man 
who can quiet a mob in that fashion.” 

And IJ,” said Hugh Spencer quietly to me, “should 
like to hear the sermons which bring people together 
by thousands.” 

I do not know that I should have thought so much 
about it if our vicar had not preached about it on the 
next Sunday. 

The things our vicar preaches about seem generally 
to belong to times so very long ago, that it quite 
startled us to hear him say that in these days a new 
heresy had sprung up, headed by most dangerous and 
fanatical persons calling themselves clergymen of the 
Church of England. This new sect, he said, styled 
themselves Methodists, but seditiously set all method 
and order at defiance. They had set all England and 
Wales in a flame, and now, he said, they threatened 
to-invade our peaceful parish. He then concluded 
by a quotation from St. Jerome (I think), likening 
the heretics of his day to wolves, and jackals, and a 
great many foreign wild beasts. He gave us a cata- 
logue of heresies from the fourth century onward, 
and told us he had now done his part as a faithful 
shepherd, and we must do ours as valiant soldiers of 
the Church. 

Betty thought our vicar meant that we should be 
valiant like the privateers’-men at Falmouth; but I 
explained to her what I thought he really meant. 

But in the evening, as I was reading in the Acts of 
the Apostles how the magistrates and the mob seemed 
to agree in attacking the Apostles; and about the 
riot at Ephesus and the calmness of St. Paul, I won- 
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dered if the Apostle looked and spoke at all like that 
brave clergyman at Falmouth, 

And my dreams that night were a strange mixture 
of that old riot at Ephesus, and this new riot at Fal- 
mouth, and Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs.” 

Hugh says the clergyman’s name is the Reverend 
John Wesley, and that he is a real clergyman, and 
fellow of a college at Oxford. 


Te 


Father, inviting him and me to pay a visit to 

them and Aunt Beauchamp in London. She 
said it would be a pity to let slip this opportunity, 
it was time I should be learning something of the 
world; and Aunt Beauchamp, who was staying at 
Bath for the waters, would fetch me in her coach from 
Bristol, if we could get as far as that. 

Father would not hear of going himself, saying he 
had seen enough of the world, and had done with it; 
but he was very earnest that I should go. He said I 
ought not to mope my life away in this corner. 

Mother turned rather pale, and spoke of the perils 
of the world for such a child as me. 

But Father would not heed her; he has found a 
ship about to sail from Falmouth to Bristol, and he 
himself will accompany me thus far. §o all is settled, 
and Mother says no doubt it is best. ”T were a pity 
my mind should grow narrow, and I should come to 
think our little world was all. But to the primrose 
in the wood her world is not narrow; she sees as far 
around her as the rose in the King’s Garden, and looks 
up all day through the fretted windows of her count- 
less green leaves to the sun, and at night beyond the 
sun, into God’s world of countless stars, 


@G Fave a letter came from Aunt Henderson to 
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I do not see how our world can be wider than just 
so far along the path God makes for us as He clears 
the way for us to see, And I do not see that it need 
be wider than home and heaven. 

Father and Jack say it shows how much I need a 
change, that I am so unnatural as not to wish to go. 
And mother is busy all day ransacking her stores for 
remnants of old finery to deck me withal. So I sup- 
pose it is just the path for me, and I must go. 


Sunpay EVENING. 


My box is packed, all but the corner into which I 
must squeeze my diary, if it were only for the precious 
words at the end in Mother’s handwriting. 

T am glad, now it is settled, that it is so near. I 
cannot bear to meet Mother’s eyes, and see her try to 
smile as she turns them away, and feel how long they 
have been resting on me. 

And I cannot bear to see Trusty watch me in that 
wistful way and hammer his tail on the floor, when- 
ever I look at him. The poor beast knows so well I 
am going away, and I cannot tell him why, or how 
soon I shall be back again, And I know to-morrow 
evening he will come snuffing about all my things, 
and up to the empty chair where I sit, and then go 
to Mother and sit down gravely before her and whine, 
and feel as if I had forsaken him and done his faith- 
ful heart a wrong. And no one will be able to ex- 
plain it to him, 

Oh, I wish I were back again, or that things need 
never change ! 

A terrible thought came to me to-night as we were 
all sitting quiet in the great hall window, after we 
had sung the evening hymn, 
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I thought how what made me dread this parting 
is only because it is a faint uncertain shadow of the 
dreadful certain changes that must, must come; and 
that every day of these happy unvarying days we are 
going on, hand in hand, and heart in heart, on and 
on, always, always to the point where our hands must 
be unclasped. 

Partings are terrible because they are the fore- 
shadowings of death. 

But life, life itself, joyous growing life itself, is 
leading us on to death ! 

These vague yearnings and regrets, and presenti- 
ments of evils which perhaps do not come—they are 
not vague, they are not delusive ; they are indeed but 
shadows, but echoes; but they are shadows from the 
valley of the shadows, which is the one only certainty 
life brings us; they are echoes of farewells which 
must be said at last—and not answered ! 

Mother came in as I had finished these words, and 
brought me some little bags of lavender she had just 
finished to lay in my linen. She saw I had been cry- 
ing, and bade me go to bed at once, and finish my 
packing in the morning. 

Then she knelt down with me by the bedside, as 
she used when I was a little child, and said the 
Lord’s Prayer aloud with me, and saw me safely into 
bed, and tucked me in as when I was a little child, 
and kissed me, and wished me good night in her 
own sweet, quiet voice. 

But when she went away I cried, and almost 
wished she had not come. 

All the days and nights I am away from her shall 
I not feel like a child left alone in the dark ? 

But then came on me the echo of her voice saying, 
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“ Our Father which art in heaven,” and if I can keep 
that in my heart, I cannot feel like a child alone in 
the dark. 

I suppose that is why our dear Saviour taught it 
to us, and not only taught it us, but said it with us, 
that we might feel, as it were, His hand in ours when 
we say it, and so be wrapped all around with love. 


Hackney, May the Twentieth. 

Iv has happened as Mother said. The first few 
days were dreadful. I felt like a ghost in another 
world,—I mean a kind of heathen ghost in a world 
of shadows it did not belong to. 

But now the world begins to look real to me 
again, especially as eight days of my absence are 
really over, and I am all that truly and surely nearer 
home. 

Mother stood like a white statue at the door when 
I rode away on the pillion behind Father; Jack 
laughed and made jests, partly to cheer me up, and 
partly to show himself a man; Betty hoped I should 
come back safe again, and find them all alive, “but 
no one ever knew ;” and then she cried, and her very 
dismal forebodings and her honest tears were, some- 
how or other, the most comforting thing that hap- 
pened to me that morning; for Betty’s tears opened 
the flood-gates for mine, and then her forebodings 
roused my spirit to find refuge against them; and 
the only refuge I could find was to fly from all the 
uncertainty straight to Him with whom all is life and 
certainty ; to fly from circumstances to God himself, 
and say,—‘ Thou knowest, Thou carest. Keep 
them and me,” 


And then I became calm, and could even talk to 
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Father as we rode along, and think of the last re- 
quests I wanted to make for the animals and the 
flowers, which had to be cared for while I was gone. 

Hugh Spencer met us on the shore, and helped us 
on board with my trunk. I do not remember that 
he said anything particular to cheer me, but I felt 
better for seeing him. And I begged him to go and 
see Mother often. And it comforts me to think 
he will, until next month, when he is going to Ox- 
ford. ’ 

It was fortunate for me that there was a poor sick 
woman on board who had a little child, which, as 
she was too ill to notice it, fell to me to take care of; 
because it made me feel that God had not left this 
piece of my life out of his care, but would find some- 
thing for me to do. And, besides, the pleasure of 
little children always makes one happy in spite of 
one’s self. 

When we landed at Bristol it was in a small degree 
like leaving home again. The little child clung 
around me so lovingly, and the poor woman was 80 
grateful. She said she could never thank me enough 
for being so condescending. 

She took me for a great lady. That must have 
been because of Father’s looks. It did make me 
proud to see how noble he looked in his plain old 
suit of clothes. Every one knew he was a “born 
gentleman ;” and when cousins met us in their vel- 
vets, and laced suits, and hats, I thought he looked 
like a prince in disguise among them. 

It is worth while coming into the world a little, if 
only to learn what Father is. 

And cousins felt it too. One of the first things 
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Cousin Harry said to me when we were all in the 
coach on our way to London was,— 

“Your father looks like an old general, Kitty. 
One would never think he had been rusticating for a 
quarter of a century among the Cornish boors.” 

“ Captain Trevylyan could not fail to look like a 
gentleman and a soldier,” said his father, Sir John 
Beauchamp. 

I like Sir John’s manners far better than Cousin 
Harry’s. He is so grave and courteous, and attends 
to all I say as if I were a princess, in the old cavalier 
manner Father speaks of; and never swears unless he 
is very angry with the groom, or the coachman. 
But Harry spices his conversation with all kinds of 
scarcely disguised oaths, and interrupts not me only 
but his mother and Cousin Evelyn, and is as free and 
easy as if he had known me all my life. 

Yet I think he is good-natured, for once when I 
colored at some words he used, he was quite careful 
for an hour or two. Cousin Evelyn and he had most 
of the conversation to themselves, although Evelyn 
was not very talkative. Frequently when I looked 
at her I found her large dark eyes resting on me, as 
if she were reading me like a book. Aunt Beau- 
champ was busied among her furs and perfumes, and 
seemed every now and then on the point of going 
into hysterics when the horses dashed round a corner 
into a village, or the carriage jolted on the rutty 
road, : 

In one place not far from Bristol she was very 
much frightened. We had to stop while way was 
made for us through the outskirts of a large mob 
who were collected to hear a great preacher called 
Whitefield. Uncle Beauchamp says he is a wild 
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fanatic, and that the magistrates were not worth 
their salt if they could not put such fellows down, 
Aunt Beauchamp said we might as well travel through 
some barbarous country as be stopped in the King’s 
highroad by a quantity of dirty colliers, who made 
the air not fit to breathe. 

But as we waited I could not help noticing how 
very orderly the people were. Thousands and thou- 
sands all hanging on the words of one man, and so 
quiet you could hear your own breathing! All quite 
quiet, except that as I listened I could hear repressed 
sobs from some, both men and women, and I saw 
tears making white channels down many of the sooty 
faces. 

And the preacher had such a clear wonderful voice. 
He seemed to speak without effort. His whole body, 
indeed, not only his tongue, seemed moved by the 
passion in him, but the mighty musical voice itself 
flowed easily as if in familiar conversation, and the 
fine deep tones were as distinct on the outskirts of 
the crowd where we stood as if he had been whis- 
pering in one’sear. He looked like a clergyman, and 
the words I heard were very good. He was speak- 
ing of the great love of God to us all, and of the 
great sufferings of our Lord for us all. 

I should have liked to stay and listen with the 
colliers. I never heard music like that voice; yet 
the words were more than the voice; and oh, the 
reality is more than the words! It made me feel 
more at home than any words since Mother’s last 
prayer with me; and I should like Hugh Spencer to 
have been there. 

Uncle Beauchamp asked me soon after we had 
gone on, what made me look so thoughtful. 
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I said I was wondering if these were like the 
people they called Methodists in Cornwall, who came 
together in thousands to hear a clergyman called 
Wesley preach. 

“Are they there too?” said Uncle Beauchamp. 
“Confound the fellows, they are like locusts. The 
land is full of them, but if ever they set their feet 
near Beauchamp Manor, I shall know how to give 
them their deserts |”’ 

“They have met their deserts in more places than 
one, sir,” said Harry; and he proceeded to relate a 
number of anecdotes of Methodist preachers being 
mobbed, and beaten, and dragged through horse- 
ponds; which seemed to amuse him very much, 

But they made me think again of Foxe’s “ Book 
of Martyrs.” 

Suddenly Cousin Harry paused, and said,— 

“Cousin Kitty looks as grave as if she were a 
Methodist herself; and as fierce as if she could imi- 
tate the Methodist woman who once knocked down 
three men in defence of a preacher they were beat- 
ing.” 

“JT cannot see any fun in hundreds of men setting 
on one and ill-using him,” I said. 

“Well said, little Englishwoman,” interposed Uncle 
Beauchamp. “I haye no doubt if she did not 
knock the assailants down, she would have picked 
the preacher up and dressed his wounds, in face of 
any mob.” 

“‘T hope I should, Uncle,” I said. 

And since that, Uncle Beauchamp generally calls 
me his little Samaritan. 

But Aunt Beauchamp checked the further progress 
of the conversation by languidly observing that she 
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thought we had been occupied long enough with 
colliers, and mobs, and Methodists, and all kinds of 
unwashed people. 

“ John Wesley is certainly not that,” said Harry. 
“ He looks as neat and prim as a court chaplain.” 

“Ts the fellow a dandy too?” exclaimed Uncle 
Beauchamp,—‘“‘more contemptible even than I 
thought.” 

“ Dandy or not,” said Harry, combatively, “I have 
heard he is a gentleman.” 

“At all events he is not a dandy of Harry’s 
school,” said my Cousin Evelyn, ‘“‘ whose highest style 
is that of a groom unwashed from the stable.” 

Thus the discourse glided off to the subject of 
dress, which proved to be inexhaustible, and my 
russet travelling suit did not fail to come in for much 
good-humored ridicule, although Mother had Miss 
Pawsey the milliner, express from Truro, to make it, 
and she comes up to London at least once in three 
years to learn the fashions. 

It was three days before we reached London. And 
then I was not so much surprised with it as my 
cousins wished. 

The streets were certainly wider, and the houses 
higher, and the shops grander, and I saw more sedan- 
chairs, coaches, and magnificent footmen in an hour 
than I had seen in all my life before. But that 
seemed to me all the difference. The things man 
makes seem to me, after all, so very much alike, 
only a little larger or smaller, or a little richer or 
poorer. 

The great wonder is the people, and that is quite 
bewildering. Because the stream never ceases flow- 
ing, any more than the river or the sea at home. 
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I wonder if it is like the river, or like the sea; i 
mean, if it is really the flowing on of the river, the 
stream always the same, and the drops always dif- 
ferent ; or if it is more like the waves beating on the 
shore, the waves always different, but the water 
always the same, heaving, tossing, struggling, beaten 
back, pressing on again, and again, and again. 

I think it is more like the sea. 

And so many.of the faces look so white and wan 
and defeated, as if the people had been tossed and 
broken and beaten back so very often. Only God 
will not let his human creatures struggle and be 
tossed about and baffled for nothing. I am quite 
sure of that. 

What a blessing is it that the things we are dim 
and doubtful about are only the things half way up, 
and that at the very top of all, all is perfectly clear 
and radiantly bright ! 

For God our Father is there; and His Son the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is also the Son of man, is 
there ; and God is love. 

Yes, at the top of this mountain of the world are 
not cold snows and empty space, but heaven and 
God. And when we are there too, every thing will 
be clear to us, as it is to Him. 

And meantine, Thou Thyself, O Blessed Saviour, 
art with us here; and Thou, who loyest each of us 
more than our dearest friend, more than Mother 
loves me, and knowest all things, and ‘knowest God, 
art satisfied that all is right. 

And I am satisfied too. 

Only I wish the preacher I heard near Bristol, 
Mr. Whitefield, could speak to these poor London 
crowds. I think he might comfort them. Perhaps 
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he has spoken to them, and has helped those who 
would listen. 


Haoxkney, near London. 

Tue place Aunt and Uncle Henderson live in is 
called Hackney. Ihad no idea a merchant’s house 
could be as pretty as this is. Father always spoke 
of his sister Henderson as “ Poor Patience,” implying 
that she had lowered herself irremediably by marry- 
ing a “tradesman.” But I find that Aunt Henderson 
as commonly speaks of Father as “my poor brother,” 
apparently regarding Cornwall as a kind of vault 
above ground, in which we led a ghostly existence, 
not strictly to be called life. 

And indeed as to what are called riches, handsome 
furniture and costly clothes, Aunt Henderson is 
certainly right. 

God’s riches, of which the Bible says the earth is 
full, overflowing from heaven as from a fountain 
over-full, are of course hers as well as ours, if she 
would look, so that they do not count in the com- 
parison. 

It is very strange to me the idea some of the 
people in London seem to haye, as if the rest of the 
world were a kind of obscure outskirts of this great 
town. 

Aunt Beauchamp and my cousins seemed in a 
polite way quite grateful that I did not eat with my 
fingers, or talk like a ploughboy. They condescended 
to wonder that I had such a pretty manner, con- 
sidering that I had seen none of “the world.” 

And Aunt Henderson, I believe, is sincerely thank- 
ful that I have not a hump, or long ears, or any other 
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appendage that might be expected in a human being 
bern out of “ town.” 

But since London is not the City of the Great 
King nor even the centre of the earth, perhaps the 
wonder is not so great after all. 


There is a nice large garden behind the house, and 
and my bedroom looks over it across a long reach of 
marshy ground to a range of blue hills which look 
wavy like our moors. I feel sure there must be furze 
and heather there, and a kind of longing has pos- 
sessed me every morning to feel my feet on the turf 
again, and smell the flowers. One morning I rose 
early to walk to them. But as I was leaving the 
garden, Uncle Henderson came down in his night-cap 
and Indian dressing-gown, quite breathless with 
hurry, and said,— 

“Child, where are you going at this time of 
day ?” 

“Tam going to those hills, Uncle,” I said. “ They 
look like the hills at home. I am used to long 
walks, and I think I can be back by breakfast-time,” 

He looked at me with a kind of compassionate 
kindness, as one would on a half-witted person, and 
taking my hand led me back to the house, 

At breakfast Aunt Henderson told me never to 
venture alone outside the garden walls. “And as 
for Hampstead,” she said, “ neither your Uncle nor I 
nor any respectable citizens like to be seen there, 
since they have set up that wicked place at Belsize, 
where they meet to dance and gamble, Besides, the 
roads are infested with highwaymen, Child, I trem- 
ble to think what would have become of you.” 

To comfort me Uncle Henderson took me in form 
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round the garden after breakfast, and showed me a 
great many young, new, spiky little trees, which he 
said had come from all kinds of places I never heard 
of, and one of which he said was the only one in 
England. 

After that I could not help looking with respect 
and even a kind of tender interest on the puny ban- 
ished trees, although it was impossible for me quite 
to agree with my aunt, who said she did not see how 
any person, with a well-reeulated mind could ever 
desire to wander beyond such a garden as Uncle 
Henderson’s. 

Before now I have always said my morning prayers 
looking towards those blue hills. Which way shall 
Tlook now? I can look straight up to the sky; for 
my other window looks towards London, with its 
smoke and its dull world of houses, and its sea of 
people. 

Yet perhaps that is the best way to turn my prayers, 
after all. For the Bible says, God looks on the earth 
“to behold the children of men.” After all, the hills 
are only perishable dust, and in the city are the im- 
perishable souls, 

It is those poor wan men and women who were 
made in the image of God, not this beautiful earth. 

And perhaps even the stars themselves are only 
perishable dust compared with the men and women 
toiling and struggling in that great city. 

If there is one heart suffering there, surely our 
Saviour cares more for it than for all the things in 
the world; and I am afraid there must be so many! 

And if there is one heart praying there—and surely 
there are thousands—that heart is nearer God and 
more sacred than the highest star. 
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I wonder if God meant me to come to London 
partly to learn that. 

The sea and the hills and the skies are so glorious. 
But God cares more for any poor, fallen, suffering, 
human creature than for all the skies and hills and 
seas together. Hugh Spencer has often said so. 

But I never felt it so much as noyw, since I heard 
the preacher near Bristol, bringing tears down those 
rough black faces, just with speaking to them about 
God and our Saviour, 


Uncle Henderson is a Dissenter. 

Mother warned me alittle against this. But I find 
they have their own good books, just as we have, al- 
though they are not the same. 

Quite a different set of names there are on the 
book-shelves in the best parlor; Baxter and Howe, 
and Owen, and a number of tall, old books, bound in 
calf, which do not look much read, and which seemed 
to me to go on very much the same from page to 
page, with very long paragraphs. 

It must be out of one of these books, I think, Uncle 
Henderson reads the sermons on Sunday evenings, 
because it seems to go round and round just like that 
without getting on; so that no one never knows 
when the end is coming, which I think is a pity. It 
is so much easier to bear anything patiently if one can 
only see the end, although it may be ever so far off, 

Some of the books, however, seem to me as good 
as Bishop Taylor, and easier to understand, especially 
“The Saint’s Rest,” by Mr. Baxter, and a small book 
called “ The Redeemer’s Tears over Lost Souls,” by 
Mr. Howe. 


There are also some new hymns, some of which are 
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delightful, composed by Dr. Watts and by Dr. Dod- 
dridge. 

I do not think Mother knows anything of all these 
good people. She will be pleased when I tell her. 
It isso pleasant to think how many more good books 
and men there are and have been in the world than 
we knew of. 

Uncle Henderson, however, does not seem at all 
pleased with Mother’s good books. When he asked 
me one day what we read at home on the Sabbath, 
and I told him (although Mother does not read her 
religious books only on Sunday), he shook his head 
very gravely at Bishop Taylor, and said he was very 
much in the dark, quite an Arminian, indeed, if not 
a Pelagian, besides his natural short-comings in com- 
mon with all Prelatists. 

Then I said that Mother’s principal good book was 
the Bible, and that I liked it much the best of all. 

And Uncle and Aunt Henderson both said,— 

“Of course, my dear, no one disputes that.” 

Uncle Henderson always calls Sunday “the Sab- 
bath.” I daresay it is just as rightaname. But I 
do not like itso much. It sounds like the end instead 
of the beginning. The Lord’s Day is the first day of 
the week now, not the last, as in the old Jewish times, 
and I cannot at all see that Sunday is a ‘“ Heathen 
name,” as Uncle Henderson says. Because, certainly, 
the sun is not heathen, and I like to think of Sunday 
as a kind of sunrise and dawn among the days, 

Neither do I like the service in Uncle Henderson’s 
chapel very much. 

At home the sermon was very often beyond my un- 
derstanding, but then there were always the prayers, 
and the psalms, and the lessons. But here the prayer 
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seems as difficult as the sermon, and is nearly as long, 
and all in one piece without break. And when it is 
done I feel as if I had been only hearing about sacred 
things instead of speaking to God (although, of 
course, that is my own fault). The minister does 
not preach about Socrates and St. Jerome, like our 
vicar; but somehow or other, when he speaks about 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ, it seems just the same 
as if they had lived in the past, and made decrees and 
done great things a long time ago. 

But I do not think the people generally like it 
much more than I do. They seem so yery glad to 
go. They rise the moment the blessing is finished 
(there is a rustling of silks and a settling of dresses 
long before), put on their hats, and seem to try which 
can get out first. 

Uncle Henderson says they put on their hats to 
show that we must have no superstitious reverence 
for places. 

The sermons are very long. Last Sunday there 
were five-and-twenty heads. And each head was 
nearly as long as our vicar’s Christmas Day sermon, 
which certainly is always rather short on account of 
the puddings. 

And the people do not look interested. They are 
all, however, very handsomely dressed. Aunt Hen- 
derson says she has counted five coaches at the 
door; almost as many, she says, as there are at 
the church Lady Beauchamp attends at the West 
End. 

I suppose the poor go somewhere else. I should 
like to know where. 

Uncle Hendergon says this was quite a celebrated 
chapel in the days of the old Puritans. The minister 
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used to preach in it, and the people to come to it, at 
the risk of their lives, or at the least of having their 
ears slit, and being beggared by fines. 

I should like to have seen the congregation then. 
' Probably none of them went to sleep. I suppose the 
poor came there then; and the coaches went some- 
where else. 


On our way home from the chapel to-day I saw 
where the poor people go. 

It was in a great open space called Moorfields, 
Thousands of dirty ragged men and women were 

. standing listening to a preacher in a clergyman’s 
gown. We were obliged to stop while the crowd 
made way for us, At first I thought it must be the 
same I heard near Bristol, but when we came nearer 
I saw it was quite a different looking man; a small 
man, rather thin, with the neatest wig, fine sharply 
cut features, a mouth firm enough for a general, and 
a bright steady eye which seemed to command the 
crowd. Uncle Henderson said,— 

“Tt is John Wesley.” 

His manner was very calm, not impassioned like 
Mr. Whitefield’s; but the people seemed quite as 
much moved. 

Mr. Whitefield looked as if he were pleading with 
the people to escape from a danger he saw but they 
could not, and would draw them to heayen in spite 
of themselves. Mr. Wesley did not appear so much 
to plead as to speak with authority. Mr. Whitefield 
seemed to throw his whole soul into the peril of his 
hearers. Mr. Wesley seemed to rest with his whole 
soul on the truth he spoke, and by the force of his 
own calm conyiction to make every one feel that 
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what he said was true. If his hearers were moved, 
it was not with the passion of the preacher; it was 
with the bare reality of the things he said. 

But they were moved indeed. No wandering eye 
was there. Many were weeping, some were sobbing 
as if their hearts would break, and many more were 
gazing as if they would not weep, nor stir, nor 
breathe, lest they should lose a word. 

I wanted so much to stay and listen. But Uncle 
Henderson insisted on driving on, 

‘The good man means well, no doubt,” he said, 
“but he is an Arminian. He has even published 
most dangerous, not to say blasphemous, things 
against the immutable divine decrees.” 

And Aunt Henderson said,— 

“Tt might be all very well for wretched outcasts 
such as those who were listening, but we, she trusted, 
who attended all the means of grace, had no need of 
such wild preaching.” 

But he was not speaking of the immutable decrees 
to-day, nor of anything else that happened long ago. 
He was speaking of the living God, and of the liy- 
ing and the dying soul, of the Saviour dying for 
lost sinners, of the Shepherd seeking the lost sheep. 

And I am go glad, go very glad, the lost sheep 
were there to hear, 

Because in Uncle Hendergon’s chapel it seems to 
me there are only the found sheep, or those who 
think they are found; and they do not, of course, 
want the good news nearly so much, nor, perhaps 
on that account, do they seem to care so much 
about it, 

I wonder if the Pharisees, when they said our 


Lord was beside himself, thought His parables 
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might nevertheless be of some use to those who 
did not (as they did) ‘attend all the means of 
grace.” 


I have found a friend. 

At the end of Uncle Henderson’s garden he has 
fitted up a little house where an aged aunt of his 
lives with one servant to take care of her, Every 
one calls her Aunt Jeanie. 

She is a widow more than seventy years of age. 
Her husband was killed when she and he were quite 
young, which is perhaps one reason why her heart 
seems to have kept so fresh and young, He was 
killed by King James’ soldiers who were sent to dis- 
perse a congregation of poor people to whom he was 
preaching in the open air on the Scotch hills, just, I 
suppose, as Mr, Whitefield and Mr. Wesley preach to 
the poor people now. 

But Aunt Jeanie does not seem to have a bitter 
thought about it. ‘How should she,” she says, 
“now that the sorrow is so nearly over?” At first, 
indeed, she did feel bitter; but what is the use of 
God sending us affliction unless it takes the bitter- 
ness out of us? And now the years of separation 
are so nearly over, and her Archie, who has all these 
years been growing like her Lord, will be waiting to 
welcome her home. 

“ But then,” I said one day, “it would have been 
sweeter to be prepared on earth together. A year in 
heayen must make any one so far beyond us on earth; 
we could hardly understand each other.” 

“‘ My poor bairn, what thought have you then of 
the holiness of the saints? It is the pride, lassie, 
that separates us from one another, not the goodness. 

6 
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I know well the greatest saint in heayen would be 
easier to speak to than many a poor sinner on earth. 
Have you forgotten the Lord himself, and how he let 
the sinful woman kiss his feet ?” 

Aunt Jeanie always calls me either my bairn or 
lassie. I cannot, of course, write down her Scotch, 
but it has an unspeakable charm to me. Her voice 
has a tender cadence in it I never heard in any Eng- 
lish voice. It touches me like an echo of some voice 
dear and familiar long ago. 

She has beautiful histories to tell me of good 
people. She has known so many. Best of all I like 
to hear her speak of the family of Mr. Philip Henry 
of Broad Oak in Flintshire. The farm-house plenty 
and homeliness about the life, blended with such 
learning and piety, seem to me so very beautiful. 

The family prayers in the great farm-house kitchen ; 
the brother and four sisters all growing up in the 
double sunshine of the love of God and of their 
parents; the father in his study, or preaching, or 
visiting the prisoners or the sick; the mother, like 
the woman in the Proverbs, rising while it is yet 
night, ‘ giving meat to her household, and a portion 
to her maidens,” stretching out her hands to the 
poor, yea, reaching out her hands to the needy ;—it 
all seemed as simple and sacred and happy as a bit 
of the Bible. 

Then old Mr. Henry had such good sayings, 
“ Prayer is the key of the morning and the bolt of 
the night,” is one which I have written at the end of 
Mother’s words from the “ Golden Grove.” 

Yet this holy family were all Presbyterians. 

Aunt Jeanie does not know much of Mother's 
good books any more than Uncle Henderson, but she 
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does not shake her head when I speak of them. She 
says,— 

“There is no saying the strange ways by which 
people may get to heaven, if only they love the Lord 
Jesus Christ and try according to their light to fol- 
low him. Was there not actually an English minister, 
calling himself Archbishop of Glasgow, in the worst 
days of the Prelatists, who wrote a book on the 
Epistles of St. Peter, than which John Knox himself 
could not have written a better?” 

So whenever I am more than usually wearied or 
perplexed by anything in Uncle Henderson or his 
chapel, I creep out to Aunt Jeanie, and she puts me 
all right again. 

Sometimes she smiles drily, and says, ‘“‘I am doubt- 
less a wise bairn, as wise as the man in the Spectator 
who turned the ‘Whole Duty of Man’ into a book 
of libels, by writing his neighbor’s name opposite 
each particular sin.” Sometimes she smiles tenderly, 
and, says, I am a poor bewildered lamb, and fears 
“the wilderness is rougher and drier than usual just 
now for the little ones, since it perplexes even those 
who have been toiling long; but the Good Shep- 
herd,” she adds, ‘‘ doubtless knows the way, and will 
guide His own all the more tenderly because it is 
difficult.” 

Yet Aunt Jeanie is a Presbyterian and I think a 
Puritan, as much as Uncle Henderson (the things of 
all others Father hates); and indeed I think she is 
worse. Her husband at least was a Covenanter ; and 
whatever that means, I know it is something exceed- 
ingly dangerous, because I remember our vicar, speak- 
ing of it when he was congratulating us on living in 
such a Christian country, spoke of the “seditious 
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canting Covenanters” as the lowest depth of the 
degradation to which Presbyterians had reduced 
Scotland. 

Dead Puritanism seems to me a very terrible thing. 
There is just the death without the balms or the 
spices, or the beautiful sepulchre. Yet perhaps it is 
as well dead religions should look dead, that people 
may know it all the sooner and seek for life where it 
is to be found. 

But how beautiful Christian /ife seems in any form, 
and how much alike, whether in Mother or Aunt 
Jeanie! Alike in being /ife, and yet how delightfully 
unlike in each ! 


Cousin Tom Henderson has come home. He has 
not Cousin Harry Beauchamp’s free and easy man- 
ners. He seemed at first very shy and awkward, but 
now he is getting used to me and I to him; we are 
quite friends, and his large questioning eyes which at 
first gleamed so suspiciously from under his shaggy 
eyebrows now meet mine quite confidingly. 

To-day, as we walked in the garden after the ser- 
vice in the chapel, he said to me,— 

“Cousin Kitty, could you ever remember the 
heads ?” 

‘Our sermons never had any heads,” I said, “they 
were all in one piece.” ~ 

“Then I suppose you did not oe going to 
pare, ?” he said. 

“T always liked going to church,” I said. 

““Why did you like it ?” he asked. 

“Mother liked it so much,” I said, “and then it 
was Sunday, and something different, something bet- 
ter and more than any other day, and the cornfields 
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never seemed to look so golden, or the sea so bright 
as when I walked to church with Mother’s hand in 
mine. And coming home she let me gather a nose- 
gay of wild flowers, and they and all the world 
always seemed fresh and clean as if they had a kind 
of Sunday clothes on like the rest of us. That was 
when I was a child, and now I like Sunday and going 
to church for a thousand reasons.” 

“Were you allowed to gather flowers on Sunday?” 
said Tom. “Did Sunday seem something betier and 
MORE to you? It was always something Jess to me. 
I was not allowed to read the books I liked, or do 
the things I liked. Certainly such a walk to church, 
and a sermon without heads would have made a dif- 
ference. But then nurse always said it was no won- 
der I did not like the Sabbath, because I was not 
conyerted, Cousin Kitty,” he added abruptly, look- 
ing earnestly in my face, ‘“‘are you converted ?” 

The question startled me very much, and I did not 
know what answer to give. 

“ Because,” said Tom, “you know God does not 
love any one who is not converted.” 

“JT am sure God loves me, Tom,” I said, “if that is 
what you mean. How could I be so wicked as to 
doubt it for an instant, when He has done me nothing 
but good all my life long, and has forgiven me so 
many wrong things that I have said and done, and 
has borne with me so gently, and shown me my sins, 
and helped me against them whenever I have really 
asked,Him ?” 

“But all that is nothing, they say,” said Tom 
“unless you are converted, and you know you cannot 
always haye been conyerted. No one is,” 

“ But then there is the Cross, Tom,” Isaid. “There 

6x 
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is the Cross! How can I doubt that God loves me 
when I think of the Cross ?” 

“But they say the Cross will sink us lower in hell 
than anything else unless we are converted,” said 
Tom. Then seeing me begin to cry, for I could not 
help it, he added in a gentle tone,— 

“Do not cry, Cousin Kitty. Perhaps you are con- 
verted; you attend the Lord’s Supper, do you not? 
so perhaps you are. It does seem as if God had been 
very good to you.” 

There was something so sad and bitter in the em- 
phasis which he gaye to that “ you,” that I forgot my 
own perplexities altogether in pity for him, and I 
said,— 

“Cousin Tom, God is good to eyery one. The 
Bible says so. He is good to every one because He is 
good, not because we are good. I cannot tell about 
being converted, but I am sure of that.” 


But at night when I was alone in my room, and 
opened my Bible, and knelt down by it, and made it 
all into a prayer, it all seemed to become clear to me. 

Our Lord does certainly say, “ Except ye be con- 
yerted, and become as little children, ye shall not en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven.” ~ 

He said it to the disciples when they were debating 
who should be the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 

To the poor wandering multitudes he said not, 
“Be converted,” but “ Come unto Me.” 

Then it came into my heart. 

“Lord, I do come unto thee. I have come before. 
But I come again now—to thee, to thee. I turn to 
thee, I would not turn from thee for the world. Is 
that to be converted? See, Iam at thy feet; and if 
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not, see, I am at thy feet, and thou wilt surely do the 
rest, since thou knowest what I want, if I do not, 
Lord, I ama little child—thou knowest Iam helpless, 
weak, unable to lead myself. Heavenly Father, I ami 
a helpless little child, and thou art our Heavenly 
Father. I am not a little child half as much as I 
should like in truthfulness and simplicity, but I am 
a little child in wanting thee, in being able to do 
nothing without thee. Not because I am child-like, 
Heavenly Father, but because I am helpless, help 
me. Not because Iam converted, O gracious Saviour, 
but because I want thee help me; not because I love 
thee (and yet I do love thee), but because thou lovest 
me, because thou diedst for my sins, help and save 
me. And help that other poor wandering sheep who 
does not seem to have come back to thee at all, and 
save him, not because he is returning, but because he 
is wandering, and it is so wretched to wander in the 
world without thee !” 

I-never lay down to sleep with a happier feeling 
than that night. 

The next time Tom and I were alone (it was by the 
window in the best parlor, Uncle was smoking a 
quiet pipe in the garden-house, and aunt was taking 
a dish of tea with a friend), I said, “ Cousin Tom, I 
haye been thinking of what you said, and you must 
not say God does not love you because you are not 
converted. Iam sure that is not true. Because, our 
Saviour goes after the sheep when they are ac- 
tually wandering and lost, which cannot be the same 
as being converted. And, of course, He goes after 
them, because He is loving them. But you must le 
converted, Cousin Tom,” I said. 

His tone was altered from the time he had spoken 
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last, 1t was not so much sad as bitter and sarcastic, 
and he said,— 

“Cousin Kitty, you are a poor theologian. How 
am I to be converted unless God convert me 2?” 

I did not know what to say, until at last I said, 
and I am afraid it could not have been the right 
thing,— 

“God is converting you—taking you by the hand, 
as it were, to turn you round—I mean He is doing 
all He can, He is calling you, watching you, pitying 
you, seeking you in a thousand ways, He only knows 
how many and how often.” 

“Then I suppose it will be all right one day,” said 
Tom, “for who hath resisted His will 2?” 

I was very much grieved, His tone was so bitter, 
and I could not help saying, it came so forcibly into 
my heart,— 

“Cousin Tom, you are resisting His will, with all 
your might—you «will not come back to our Saviour,” 

“And you are contradicting St. Paul, Cousin 
Kitty,” he said. 

“How I wish you could hear Mr, Whitefield or Mr. 
Wesley,” I said, for I felt my logic failing. 

“Father says Mr. Wesley is an Arminian,” said 
Tom, with a satirical smile; “but perhaps you are 
little better. Mother always said poor sister Trevy- 
lyan was little better than a Papist.” 

At first I felt angry at his levity, but then all at 
ence I thought it was only the laughter of a heart ill 
at ease, and I said gently,— 

“Cousin Tom, you know you do not care in the 
least whether Mr, Wesley is a Calvinist or an Arminian, 
I am sure you are unhappy about something this 
evening. Can I help you? Jack says it often 
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helps him just to tell me anything, and you have no 
sister.” 

“Nor any one that cares for me,” said Tom. 

“Oh, Tom,” I said, “you must not say Uncle and 
Aunt do not care for you.” 

He had been sitting with his elbows on his 
knees and his hands on his face; now he rose, and 
said in a low voice, like the grinding of an iron heel 
on stone,— 

“ No doubt they care that I should grow rich! But, 
Kitty, this life is more than I can bear. While you 
are hereit is a little more cheerful, but in a few weeks 
you will be gone, and it will be duller than ever. It 
is one incessant, ‘Thou shalt not,’ from one end of the 
year to the other; or only one‘ Thou shalt,’ to counter- 
balance it, ‘Thou shalt make money and be rich;? 
“Thou shalt not go to the play, thou shalt not dance.’ 
And I do go to the theatre and to the opera when I 
can. It does me less harm, I am sure, than sitting 
at home and hearing Aunt Beauchamp and Cousin 
Harry and nine-tenths of our acquaintance pulled to 
pieces as reprobates. But I dare not tell father, be- 
cause he would never believe I do these things 
without doing a thousand worse things which I do 
not. So I am living a lie, and Ihate myself for it, 
yet I see no way out of it.” 

“Phere is a way out of it,” I said. “You must 
give it up. It is better to lead the dullest life in the 
world than to do wrong, and I am sure you would 
find it happier.” 

“ There is one thing I will not do, Cousin Kitty, I 
will not be a hypocrite. I will not put on a smooth 
face and pretend to like all the whining Pharisaical 
cant I[hear. If Iam to go to the bad end, it shall 
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be by the honest broad road, and not by the narrow 
prim path of the Pharisees which leads the same 
way.” 

“But, Cousin Tom,” I said after a little while. 
“there is no need for you to be either bad or a hypo- 
crite. You can be good, and you must try.” 

“Do you mean I must be converted ?” he said, al- 
most fiercely. 

“T think,” I said, “you should give up thinking 
about being converted, and should just turn to God, 
just look away from your sins and other people’s sins, 
and from everything to our Saviour, and ask Him to 
help you to be really good. Of course, it is all real 
with Him. And Iam sure He would.’ 

He did not answer, and I went on,— 

“Tt seems to me you put conversion between you 
and Christ, as if it were a kind of shut door to get 
through, instead of just going up to the epen door, 
For the door of the kingdom of heayen is open, I am 
quite sure. Our Lord says, ‘I am the door;’? which 
must mean that there is no door, no closed door, but 
that He himself stands at the entrance instead, to 
welcome us and lead usin. Think of the difference 
between a door and a friend’s face. And then sucha 
Friend! we have done him so much wrong, and He is 
so ready to forgive all; and such a Hand! pierced to 
cross for us. St. Thomas saw the prints of the nails.” 

My heart was very full, and when I looked up, 
Tom brushed his hand over his face and moved away. 

But I went up to him and ventured to say,— 

“Cousin Tom, tell Aunt Henderson what you have 
told me; I am sure it would be right and perhaps it 
might help you both.” 

“You don’t know in the least how hard it would 
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be, Kitty,” he said; “Mother thinks all sins are 
on the same level. If I told her I had gone to the 
opera she would think me as bad ‘as a thief. And 
yet,” he exclaimed,” “Ido not know butI am just as 
bad. Have I not been living a lie?” 

Just then Uncle Henderson came in, and I went to 
join Aunt Henderson in the best parlor. 

She was just then comparing poor Aunt Beau- 
champ’s system of education with her own, and 
complacently dwelling on the necessary difference in 
the results between her Tom and poor Harry, who 
had just, she understood, lost a small fortune in bet- 
ting on the race-course. From this she glided into 
an instructive dissertation on her household manage- 
ment. Other people, she said, were always complain- 
ing of their servants dressing like their betters, and 
even taking tea and snuff. But she never had such 
difficulties. She would like to see the hussy who 
would sport a silk gown or a snuff-box in her house. 
The visitor, a gentle little woman, seemed quite de- 
pressed by my aunt’s superiority and soon after took 
her leave in a meek and subdued manner. 

A large portion of Aunt Henderson’s conversation 
consists in these compassionate meditations on the 
mistakes and infirmities of her neighbors. She does 
this “ quite conscientiously.” ‘It is so important,” 
she says, “that we should observe the failures and 
errors of our neighbors, in order to learn wisdom.” 

It seems as if Aunt Henderson thought the rest 
of the world were a set of defective specimens ex- 
pressly designed to teach her wisdom, just as we used 
to have ill-written and misspelt sentences set before 
us to teach us grammar, 

But I always thought we learned more by looking 
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at the well-written sentences. In that way one’s 
writing and spelling grow like the copy without 
thinking about it. And it is so much pleasanter to 
have the beautiful right thing before one constantly 
instead of the failure. 

Besides Aunt Henderson’s grammar may not be 
exactly the standard after all. 

And it must matter just as much how the other 
copies are written; at all events, to the people who 
write them. Isuppose no one is sent into the world 
exactly to be a kind of example of failure, even to 
make Aunt Henderson quite perfect by the contrast, 
But only to think of Aunt Henderson calling Mother 
8. Papist. 


To-day I had a great pleasure. Last Sunday we 
went to another chapel, in Bury Street, and heard 
the venerable old minister called Dr. Watts preach. 
It was a sermon on safety in death, to comfort 
parents who had lost little children. And I am sure 
it must have comforted any one; it went so far into 
the sorrow with the balm. He spoke of this world 
as like a garden in a cold place, from which God, 
like a careful gardener, took the tender plants into 
His own house before the winter came to spoil them. 
Yet sweet and touching as it all was for those whose 
hearts were already awake to listen, there was no- 
thing of the rousing penetrating tones which awaken 
those whose hearts are slumbering, 

The good old man spoke so tenderly I thought he 
must have felt it all himself, But Aunt Henderson 
says he is a student and an old bachelor. 

And to-day she took me to see the place where he 
lives, It is a beautiful park belonging to Sir Wil 
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liam and Lady Abney at Stoke Newington. And 
there, five and thirty years ago, they brought Dr. 
Watts to be their guest for a week when he was 
lonely, and poor, and in delicate health. And they 
have kept him there ever since, caring for him like 
a son, and reyerencing him like a father. He has 
nice rooms of his own; and they always are grateful 
when he joins their circle, so that he can have as 
much solitude and as much company as he likes, and 
have the good of riches without the responsibilities 
and many of the pleasures of the ea pe with- 
out the cares. 

It seems to me such a beautiful use to fone of 
riches. The holy man’s presence must make their 
house like a temple; and when the dear aged form 
has passed away, I think they will find that the 
garden-walks, where he used to converse with them, 
and the trees under which he used to sit, and the 
flowers he enjoyed, will have something of the fra- 
grance of Eden left on them. 

So they have their reward; yet not all of it. 
There will be more to come when they see our Lord, 
and He will thank them for taking care of His 
servants. 

Dr. Watts writes such beautiful hymns. They 
have not the long winding music of John Milton's 
hymn on the “ Nativity,” or Bishop Taylor’s in the 
“ Golden Grove ;” but they have a point and sweet- 
ness about them which I like as much, especially 
when one thinks that the very best thing in what 
they sing of is that it is true, for ever true, 

They sang one at the chapel on Sunday, which I 


shall never forget :— : 
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“When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


* Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast, 
Save in the death of Christ, my God! 
All the vain things that charm me most 
I sacrifice them to his blood. 


**See, from his head, his hands, his feet, 
Sorrow and care flow mingled down; 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 


Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


It mado the chapel seem as beautiful to me as any 
cathedral while they sang it, because one seemed to 
look through it straight into heaven, where our 
Lord is, And anything which helps us to do that 
makes it matter so little whether what we look 
through is a white-washed ceiling or a dome like 
St. Paul’s. And then the comfort is, the poor can 
understand it as well as the most learned. 

While we were at Abney Park, a consumptive- 
looking minister from Northampton was there, a 
great friend of Dr. Watts, Lady Abney had just 
brought him from London in her coach, a gentle, 
thoughtful-looking man called Dr. Doddridge. He 
also writes beautiful hymns, they say. . Lady Abney 
told me he has a dear little girl who was once 
asked why every one loved her? She looked very 
thoughtful for a moment, and then said, “I suppose 
because I love every one,” 


To-morrow I am to leave Aunt Henderson to stay 
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with Aunt Beauchamp at the West End of the town, 
in Great Ormond Street. I am afraid Tom has not 
made any confession to his mother yet. But he has 
promised to try and hear Mr. Wesley, and to go often 
to Jeanie. 

Aunt Henderson has been talking to me very 
seriously about the dangers to which I shall be 
exposed. She says poor Aunt Beauchamp’s is a 
thoroughly careless family, and they live quite in 
“the world.” 

Does “‘ the world” then begin somewhere between 
Hackney and Great Ormond Street ? 

Mother seemed to think I should meet it as soon 
as I left home. 

And the Catechism speaks of our having to re- 
nounce it from infancy, like the flesh and the Devil. 

If we have always to be renouncing it, it must be 
there, everywhere, always; one thing to Mother, 
another to Aunt Henderson, another to Cousin Tom, 
or Aunt Beauchamp ; one thing to me when I was a 
child, another to me now—yet always there, always 
to be renounced. 

What isit then? St. John says, “It is not of the 
Father.” 

Does it mean whatever gift of God we make a 
pedestal for our pride, instead of making of it a step 
of God’s throne on which to kneel and look up, and 
adore ? 


i 


Great Ormonp Street, 


HEY were all so kind to me when I left Hack- 
ney, I felt very sorry to go, and should have 
grieved more, had not the leave-taking been 

like a half-way house on the journey to my dear 
home. 

Uncle Henderson gave me a purse with five new 
guineas in it, saying some people had found a for- 
tune grow from no bigger beginning, and who knew 
but my guineas might expand into a “plum” (a hun- 
dred thousand pounds). I do not very well see how, 
because I have spent the whole over ten times in 
my mind already; but I know it will bring me in 
pleasures as rich to me as anything Uncle Henderson 
could desire for me, if I can only tell which of the 
ten plans I have thought of is the best, 

Aunt Henderson gave me a little book with a very 
long name, which she hope would prove, at all 
events, more profitable reading than Bishop Taylor. 
Cousin Tom had relapsed into something of the shy, 
half-surly manner he had when first I came; and his 
great eyes were flashing, and his voice was very 
gruff. But just as I was getting into the hackney 
coach, he said abruptly, “ Cousin Kitty, forgive me 
if I spoke roughly to you; you have been very good 
to me; and some day perhaps I will hear Mr. 
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Wesley.” Aunt Jeanie to whom I paid a visit early 
in the morning, gave me nothing—at least nothing 
gold and silver can buy or pay for; but, like the 
Apostles, such as she had she gaye me abundantly. 
There were tears in her dear, kind eyes, and she 
called me her poor lambie, and fell very deep into 
Scotch, and prayed that the good Lord would keep 
me through all the perils of the wilderness ; “for the 
world was a wilderness, no doubt, and temptation 
was strong. The Lord forgive her if it was like 
murmuring to say so, she had found so many pleas- 
ant places on her way; and all the way had been 
good to her; and every thorn needful; and the 
waste places as wholesome as the Elims; the water 
from the rock sweeter even than the foundations 
under the palms. And how can I dare be so un- 
grateful as to distrust my God for thee, my bairm ¢” 
she added. “If I am old and tough, and able to 
bear a prick now and then without shrinking, and 
thou art young and tender, and quick to feel, does 
not He who gathered the lambs in His bosom know 
that better than I?” 

So we cried together a little while, and then 
she knelt down with me for the first time by her 
bedside, and poured out her heart for me in tender, 
pleading words, that melted all my heart as ice melts 
in the spring sunshine and rain. 

What she said I cannot remember. It was not 
like words. It was like a heart poured out into a 
heart—a child-like, dependent human heart into the 
great, infinite, tender heart of God. But when she 
rose and kissed me, and bade me farewell, all my 
heart, which had been so touched and melted, seemed 
to have grown strong and buoyant. It seemed as if 
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every burden became light, and every task easy, and 
every grief illuminated in the light and heat of that 
prayer, 


When I reached Great Ormond Street, the butler 
said my lady was still in her chamber, but had 
directed that I should be shown up to her at once. 
I thought this very affectionate of Aunt Beauchamp, 
and stepped very softly, as when Mother has a head- 
ache, expecting to enter a sick-chamber, 

But, to my surprise, Aunt Beauchamp was sitting 
at her toilette, in a wrapper more magnificent than 
Aunt Henderson’s Sunday silk. And the chamber 
was much more magnificent than the best parlor at 
Hackney, with a carpet soft as velvet, and all kinds 
of china monsters, on gilded brackets, and rich 
damask chairs and cushions ; not stiffly set up, like 
Aunt Henderson’s, as if it was the business of life to 
keep them in order, but thrown lavishly about, as if 
by accident, like the mere overflow of some fairy 
horn of plenty. Two very elaborately dressed gen- 
tlemen were sitting opposite her; what seemed to 
me a beautifully dressed lady was arranging her hair 
in countless small curls; while a shapeless white 
poodle was curled up in her lap; and a black page 
was standing in the background, feeding a chattering 
parrot, ; 

It startled me very much; but Aunt Beauchamp, 
after surveying me rather critically as I'made a pro- 
found courtesy, held out two fingers for me to kiss, 
and patting me on the cheek, said, “As rosy as ever, 
Kitty; the roses in your cheeks must make up for 
the russet in your gown. A little country cousin of 
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mine,” she said, introducing me im a kind of paren- 
thetical way to the gentlemen in laced coats. 

One of the gentlemen looked at me through an 
eye-glass, as if I had been a long way off, which 
made me indignant, and took away my shyness. The 
other, in a sky-blue coat, who seemed to me rather 
old, rose, and with an elaborate bow offered me a 
chair, and hoped it would be long before I withdrew 
the light of my presence again from the town. “The 
planets,” he observed, looking at Aunt Beauchamp, 
“naturally gathered around the sun.” 

Aunt Beauchamp gave a little girlish laugh, tap- 
ping him lightly with her fan, called him a “mad 
fellow,” and bade me go and seek my Cousin 
Evelyn. 

It seemed to me very strange to see these elderly 
people amusing themselves in this way, like old- 
fashioned children. Aunt Beauchamp is much older 
than Mother. I should think she must be five-and- 
forty. And the old gentleman’s face looked so sharp 
and wrinkled under his flaxen wig. And I could not 
help noticing how close he kept his lips together 
when he smiled, as if he did not wish to show his 
teeth. He must be more than fifty. 

I felt so sorry Aunt Beauchamp let her maid put 
those cherry-colored ribbons in her hair. They made 
her face look so much older and more lined. And it 
is a dear, kind old face, too. She looked almost like 
Father when she patted my cheek. Father says she 
was very beautiful when she was young. I suppose 
it must be sad to give up being beautiful. Yet it 
seems to me every age has its own beauty. White 
hairs are as beautiful at seventy as golden locks at 
twenty. It is only by trying to prolong the beauty 
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of one stage into another that the beauty of both is 
lost. 

I hope I shall know when I am five-and-forty, and 
not go on forgetting I am growing old, while every 
one else sees it. 

Iam resolved that on all my birthdays I will say 
to myself, “ Now, Kitty, remember you are eighteen, 
nineteen, twenty.” And in that way I think old age 
cannot take me by surprise. 


I found Cousin Evelyn in dishabille, not elaborate, 
but real, in her room, one hand holding a novel which 
she was reading, the other stroking the head of a 
great stag-hound which stood with his paws on her 
knee, while her maid was smoothing out her beauti- 
ful long hair. 

‘Her greeting was not very cordial ; it was kind, 
but her large penetrating eyes kept investigating me 
as they had on our journey from Bath, Haying fin- 
ished her toilette and dismissed her maid, she said, 
“What made you stay so long at Hackney? Did you 
not find it very dull?” 

It had never occurred to me whether it was dull 
or not, and Thad to question myself before I could 
answer. 

“You need not be afraid to tell me what you 
think,” she said. “Mamma thinks / unt Henderson 
a self-satisfied Pharisee ; and Aunt Henderson thinks 
us all publicans and sinners; so there’ is not much 
communication between the families, Besides, I sup- 
pose you know that the distance between America 
and England is nothing to that between the east 
and the west of London ; so that, if we wished it 
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ever so much, it would be impossible for us to meet 
often.” 

“TI am not afraid to tell you anything, Cousin 
Evelyn,” I said; “but I never thought very much if 
it was dull. It was of no use. I had to be there; and 
although, of course, it could not be like home, they 
were all very kind to me, especially Cousin Tom and 
Aunt Jeanie.” 

“ And now you have to be here,” she replied; “and 
I suppose you will not think whether it is dull 
or not, but still go on enduring your fate like a 
martyr.” 

“T am not a martyr,” I said; “ but you know it is 
impossible to feel anywhere quite as one does at 
home.” And I had some difficulty in keeping back 
the tears, her manner seemed to me so abrupt and 
unjust. 

Then suddenly her tone changed. She rose, and 
seating herself on a footstool at my feet, took one of 
my hands in both of hers, and said, ‘You must not 
mind me. I think I shall like you. And I always 
say what I like. I am only a child, you see,” she 
added, with a little curl of her lip. “ Mamma will 
never be more than thirty; therefore, of course, I can 
never be more than ten.” 

I could not help coloring, to hear her speak so of 
her mother; and yet I could not tell how to contra- 
dict her. 

She always saw in a moment what one does not 
like, and she turned the subject, saying very gently, 
“Tell me about your home. I should like to hear 
about it. You seem so fond of it.” 

At first it seemed as if there were nothing to tell. 
Every one and everything at home are naturally so 
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bound up with my heart, that to talk of it seemed 
like taking up a bit of myself and looking at it. 

But Evelyn drew me on, from one thing to another, 
until it seemed as if, having once begun, I could 
never finish. She listened like a child to a new 
fairy tale, leaning her face on her hands, and gazing 
on me with her questioning eyes quite eagerly, 
only saying when I paused, “Go on—and what 
then ?” 

When I spoke of Mother, a tender, wistful look 
came over her face, and for the first time I saw how 
beautiful and soft her eyes were. That expression, 
however, quickly passed, and when at length I came 
to a long pause, she said, smiling, “I am glad your 
Trusty is a genuine, uncompromising old sheep- 
dog. I hate poodles.” And then she added in her 
old dry tone: “It is as good as a pastoral, and as 
amusing as a novel. When we go back to Beau- 
champ Manor, I will ask papa to build me a model 
dairy, and will commence an Arcadian life. It would 
be charming.” 

“But,” T said, bewildered at her seeming to think 
of me and Mother and Betty as if we were a people in 
a poem, “your dairy would be mere play ; and I can- 
not see any amusement in that, except for children. 
It is the thought that I owght to do these things— 
that the comfort of those about me depends on my 
doing them—that makes me so happy in them.” 

“The thought that you ought /” she said ;—* that 
is a word no one understands here. We do what we 
like and what we must, If I thought I ought to go 
to the opera or to Vauxhall, I should dislike it as 
much as going to church,” 

“As going to church!” J said. 
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“Yes,” she replied. “I mean at Beauchamp 
Manor, where Dr. Humden reads long sermons some 
dead bishop wrote centuries ago, in a voice which 
sounds as dead and stony as if it came from the effi- 
gies of all the Beauchamps which preside over the 
church. In town it is different. The archdeacon 
never preaches half an hour, and that in the softest 
voice, and most elegant language—very little duller 
than the dullest papers of the Spectator or the Tatler. 
And then, one sees every one; and the performances 
of the congregation are as good as a play.” 

Evelyn next gaye herself, with real interest, to the 
inspection of my wardrobe. 

It seemed almost like sacrilege to see the things 
which had cost mother so much thought and pains 
treated with the imperfectly concealed contempt, 
which curled my cousin’s lips as she unfolded one 
carefully packed article after another. My best Sun- 
day bonnet brought a very comical twist into her 
face; but the worst of all was when I unpinned my 
very best new dress, which had been constructed 
with infinite contrivance out of Mother’s wedding- 
dress. Evelyn’s polite self-restraint gave way, and 
she laughed. It was very seldom she gave any token 
of being amused, beyond a dry, comical smile; and 
now her rare, ringing laugh seemed to discompose 
Dragon, the stag-hound, as much asit did me. He 
seemed to feel that he was being laughed at—a disre- 
spect no dog can ever endure—and came forward and 
rubbed his nose reproachfully under my cousin’s 
hand, with a little deprecatory moan, as she held up 
the dress. 

She gave him a parenthetical pat, and then looking 
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up in my face, I suppose saw. the foolish tears that 
would gather in my eyes. 

“You and Dragon seem aggrieved,” she said. “I 
am afraid I haye touched on sacred ground, Cousin 
Kitty. You seem very fond of your things.” 

“Tt is not the things,” I said; “but Mother and 
all of us thought they were so nice; and Miss Pawsey 
from Truro does go to London once in every three or 
four years; and, besides, she has a Book of Fashions, 
with colored illustrations,” 

I could not tell her it was Mother’s wedding-dress. 
Rich people, who can buy everything they want im- 
mediately they want it, at any shop, and throw it 
aside when they get tired, can have no idea of the lit- 
tle loving sacrifices, the tender plannings, the self-de- 
nials, the willing toils, the tearful pleasures, that are 
interwoven into the household possessions of the 
poor. To Evelyn my wardrobe was a bad copy of 
the fashions ;—to me every bit of it was a bit of 
home, sacred with Mother’s thoughts, contriving for 
me night and day, with the touch of her busy fingers 
working for me, with the quiet delight in her eyes as 
she surveyed me at last arrayed in them, and smoothed 
down the folds with her delicate neat hands, and then 
contemplated me from a distance with a combination of 
the satisfaction of a mother in her child and an artist 
in his finished work. I could not say all this with a 
steady voice, so I fell back on the defence of Miss 
Pawsey ; but she only laughed, and said,— 

“Do you know that three years old is worse than 
three centuries? It is all the difference between anti- 
quated and antique. You would look a great deal 
more modern in a ruff and fardingale of one of our 
great-great-grandmothers in Queen Elizabeth’s days. 
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Indeed, I have no doubt if I could see Aunt Trevylyan 
at this moment, I should think her quite in fashion 
compared with those exactly out-of-date productions 
of your Falmouth oracle. We must send for my 
milliner,”’ 

‘But Mother thought it so nice, Cousin Evelyn,” I 
said at length; “I could not bear to have what she 
took such pains with pulled to pieces.” 

She looked up at me again with the soft, wistful 
look in her eyes, folded the precious dress together 
as reyerently as I could have done, and, laying it in 
the trunk, said very gently,— 

“Do not think any more about it, Cousin Kitty. 
I will manage it all.” 


I have been to the opera and the church, and I 
cannot wonder so much at Cousin Evelyn comparing 
the two. 

The gloom of the Hackney Sundays seems cheerful- 
ness itself compared to the dreary week-day glare of 
these. At the opera the music was as beautiful as 
songs in the woods on a spring morning: it was com- 
posed by a young Saxon gentleman—Mr, Handel. It 
was very strange to me that the people attended so 
little, Aunt Beauchamp had quite a little court of 
middle-aged and elderly gentlemen, to whom she 
dispensed gracious smiles, or frowns, which seemed 
in their way as welcome; pretty severities with her 
fan, and laughing rebukes; and whenever I looked 
about between the acts, the same small entertain- 
ments seemed going on in the boxes around me. 
When the music went on I could see and hear nothing 
else, 

Evelyn laughed at me when we returned, I actually 
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was so unsophisticated, she said, as to go to the opera 
to enjoy the music. 

“What can any one go for else?” Iasked. “It is 
not a duty.” 

“For the same reason we go to church, or anywhere 
else,” she replied,—* to meet our fellow-creatures, to 
play over our play, or see them act theirs. I could 
have told you of three separate dramas going on in 
the boxes nearest us, one at least of which is likely to 
rise into tragedy.— You liked the music then ?” 

“Tt was as beautiful as a dream,” I said; “ only I 
wished sometimes it was a dream.” 

“ Why 9 

“T felt sorry for that modest, gentle-looking young 
woman haying to talk so much nonsense in public. 
I think she could hardly have felt it right.” 

“You bring right and wrong into everything. You 
must not think of the actors as men and women, but 
as merely machines.” 


At church it seemed to me very much the same, 
Aunt Beauchamp encountered many of her little 
court, and distributed her nods and smiles and her 
deprecatory glances, as at the play. 

During the Psalms people made profound courte- 
sies to their neighbors in the next pews; and during 
the Litany there was a general fluttering of fans and 
application of smelling-bottles, as if the confessing 
ourselves miserable sinners were too'much for the 
nerves of the congregation. But then it occurred to 
me that I was as careless as any one, or I should 
have known nothing of what the rest of the congre- ° 
gation were about; and it was a comfort to confess 
it in the words of the Litany. Afterwards I stood 
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up, and was beginning to join with all my heart in 
the Psalm, when Evelyn tapped me lightly, and said, 
“No one sings but the professional choir.” Then I 
saw that several people were looking at me with con- 
siderable amusement, and I felt ashamed of my own 
voice, and then felt ashamed of being ashamed, 

The sermon was on the impropriety of being right- 
eous overmuch ; and every one said, as they met and 
exchanged greetings in the porch that it was a most 
elegant and able discourse. It was a pity some of 
the Methodist fanatics could not hear it. Afterwards 
many important arrangements were made as to card- 
parties and balls for the ensuing week, or for Sunday 
evening itself. 

On our way home Aunt Beauchamp said to me, 
“My dear child, you really must not say the responses 
so emphatically, especially those about our being 
miserable sinners. People will think you have done 
something really very wrong, instead of being a sin- 
ner in a general way, as, of course, we all must ex- 
pect to be.” 

One thing that made me feel strange in Aunt 
Beauchamp’s church is its looking so different from 
the church at home. I cannot help liking the great 
stone pillars, and the arched roof, and the fretwork 
of the high windows, with bits of stained glass still 
left in them, better than this new church, with its 
carpeted passages, and cushioned galleries, and 
painted wooden pillars, and flat ceiling. The music, 
and even the common speech in response and prayers, 
seem in some way mellowed and made sacred as they 
echo and wind among the old arches and up the roof, 
which seems more like the sky. 

But Cousin Evelyn says my taste would be deemed 
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perfectly monstrous—that these old country churches 
are remnants of the dark ages, quite Gothic and bar- 
barous, and that in time, it is hoped, they will be 
replaced throughout England by buildings in the 
Greek and Roman style, or by that classic adapta- 
tion of both which is so elaborately developed in the 
ornamental pulpit and sounding-board of the church 
we attend. 

And then Aunt Beauchamp says some of the wood- 
work is of that costly, new, fashionable wood called 
mahogany, so that it admits of no comparison with 
the rough attempts of less civilized ages. 

I wonder if there are fashions in architecture as 
well as in dress—only counting their dates by centu- 
ries instead of by years. It would be strange if these 
old churches should ever be admired again, like the 
costumes of Queen Elizabeth’s time, and these new 
buildings be ridiculed as antiquated, like Miss Paw- 
sey’s fashions! 

Ishould be glad if this happened! The poor old 
Gothic builders seem to have delighted in their work, 
and taken such pains about it, as if they were guided 
by thoughts about right and wrong in what they 


did, by love and duty, instead of just by fashion 
and taste, 


There seems such a -heayy weight of emptiness 
about the life here. The rigidity of Aunt Hender- 
son’s laws seems to me liberty compared with the 
endless drifting of this life without laws. In the 
morning the toilette, with the levee of visitors, the 
eager discussions about the color of head-dresses and 
the shape of hoops. In the evening a number of 
beautifully dressed people, paying elaborate compli- 
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ments to their present acquaintances, or elaborately 
dissecting the characters of their absent acquaint- 
ances—the only groups really in earnest being appar- 
ently those around the card-tables, who not unfre- 
quently fall into something very like quarrelling. 

This kind of living by the day surely cannot be 
the right kind—this fillmg up of every day with 
trifles, from brim to brim, as if every day were a 
separate life, and every trifle a momentous question. 

When our Saviour told us to live by the day, He 
meant, I think, a day encompassed by Eternity—a 
day whose yesterday had gone up to God, to add its 
little record to the long unforgotten history of the 
past, whose to-morrow may take us up to God our- 
selves. We are to live by the day, not as butterflies, 
which are creatures of a day, but as mortal yet im- 
mortal beings belonging to Eternity, whose mortal 
life may end to-night, whose longest life is but an 
ephemeral fragment of our immortality. 

Eyelyn seems very much aloof from the world 
about her. In society sometimes she becomes ani- 
mated, and flashes brilliant sayings on all sides. But 
her, wit is mostly satirical; the point is too often in 
the sting. She is evidently felt as a power in her 
circle; and her power arises in a great measure from 
her absence of ordinary vanity. She does not care 
for the opinion of those around her; and whilst 
those around her are in bondage to one another for a 
morsel of praise or admiration, she sits apart on a 
tribunal of her own making, and dispenses her judg- 
ments, 

At present, I believe, she has passed sentence on 
me as Pharisaical, because of something I said of the 
new oratorio of the Messiah. At first it seemed to 
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me more heavenly than anything I had ever heard; 
but when they came to those words about our Lord’s 
sorrows, ‘He was despised and rejected, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief,’ and arcund us 
there was, not a hush of shame and penitence, but a 
little buzz of applause, suppressed whispers, such as 
“ Charming !”—“ What tone!”—‘‘ No one else can 
sustain that note in such a way !”—and at the close 
the audience loudly clapped the singer, and she 
responded with a deep theatrical courtesy—I thought 
of “When I survey the wondrous cross,” wished myself 
in Dr. Watts’ chapel, and felt I would rather have 
listened to any poor nasal droning which was wor- 
ship, than to such mockery. I could not help 
crying. 

‘When we were in the house again, Evelyn said,— 

“You enjoyed that music, Kitty.” 

“No, Cousin Evelyn,” I said; “I would rather 
have been at the opera, a hundred times, and far 
rather in Aunt Henderson’s chapel at Hackney.” 

“Your taste is original, at all events,” she replied 
drily. 

“To think,” I said, “of their setting the great 
shame and agony of our Saviour to music for an 
evening’s entertainment, and applauding it like a 
play! One might as well make a play about the 
death-bed of a mother. For it is true, it is true! He 
did suffer all that for us.” 

She looked at me earnestly for a few. moments, and 
then she said coldly,— 

“How do you know, Cousin Kitty, that other 
people were not feeling it as much as you? What 
right have we to set down every one as profane and 
heartless just because the tears do not come at every 
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moment to the surface. The Bible says, ‘Judge not, 
and ye shall not be judged;’ and tells us not to be in 
such a hurry to take the motes out of other people’s 
eyes.” 

I was quite silenced. It is so difficult to think of 
the right thing to say at the moment. Afterwards I 
thought of a hundred answers, for I did not mean to 
judge any one unkindly. I only spoke of my own 
feelings. But Evelyn has retired into her shell, and 
evades all attempts to resume the subject. 


This morning at breakfast Cousin Harry (of whom 
we see very little) spoke, quite as an ordinary occur- 
rence, of a duel, in which some one had been killed, 
in consequence of a quarrel about a lady; and of an- 
other little affair of the same kind ending in the flight 
of a lady of rank to the Continent. 

J asked Evelyn afterwards what it meant. 

“Only that some one ran away with some one else’s 
wife, and the person to whom the wife belonged did 
not like it, and so there was a duel, and the husband 
was killed.” 

“But,” I said, “that is a dreadful sin. Those 
are things spoken of in the Ten Commandments.” 

“Sin,” she replied, “my scriptural cousin, is a 
word not in use in polite circles, except on Sun- 
days, aS a quotation from the Prayer-Book. We 
never introduce that kind of phraseology on week 
days.” 

“Do these terrible things happen often, then?” I 
asked. 

“Not every day,” she replied drily. “The next 
thing you will be thinking is, that you have lighted 
on a den of thieves. A great many people only play 
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with imitations of hearts in ice. For instance, 
mamma’s little amusements are as harmless to her- 
self and all concerned as the innocent gambols of 
a kitten. The only danger in that kind of diver- 
sion,” she added bitterly, “is, that it sometimes 
ends in the real heart and the imitation being scarcely 
distinguishable from each other. 


The easy and polished world around me no longer 
seems to me empty and trifling, but terrible. These 
icicles of pleasure are, then, only the sparkling crust 
over an abyss of passion, and wrong, and sin. 

There is excitement and interest enough, certainly, 
in watching this drama, if one knows anything of 
what is underneath,—the same kind of excitement 
as in watching that dreadful rope-dancing Cousin 
Harry took us to see at Vauxhall. The people are 
dancing at the risk of life, and more than life. The 
least loss of head or heart, the least glancing aside 
of one of these graceful steps, and the performers 
fall into depths one shudders to think of. 

I tremble when I think of it. Dull and hard as 
the religion seemed to me at Aunt Henderson’s, it is 
safety and purity compared with this wretched, 
cruel levity, this dancing on the ice, beneath which 
your neighbors are sinking and struggling in agony. 

Religion is worth something as a safeguard, even 
when it has ceased to be life and joy. 

The sweet hawthorn which makes the air fragrant 
in spring is still something in winter, although it be 
only as a prickly prohibitory hedge. 

_The trees which were a home of happy singing 
birds, and a treasure of shade and refreshment in 
Summer, are still a shelter even when their leafless 
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branches toss and crackle in the fierce winds of 
December. That is, as long as there is any life in 
the thorns, or the trees, or the religion. 

If it were death instead of only winter that made 
the trees leafless, they would soon cease to be a 
shelter as they have before ceased to be a delight. 


Yesterday I had a letter brought me by Evelyn’s 
maid, written on perfumed colored paper. 

In it the writer ventured to call me in poetry a 
goddess, and a star, and a peerless rose. If there 
had been only that, I should haye felt nothing but 
indignation; for I do believe I have done nothing 
to deserve such nonsense being said to me, 

But at the end there is some prose, in which the 
writer says he has really formed a devoted attachment 
to me, and he seems to want me to marry him at 
once, for he talks of lawyers and settlements. Cousin 
Evelyn came in as I was sitting perplexing myself 
what I ought to do. She laughed at my distress, 
and told me she could show me a drawer full of such 
compositions. 

“Tt is so trying to have to make any one really 
unhappy,” I said; “and you see he says in the prose 
that life will be a blank to him if I cannot give him 
the answer he wishes.” 

“Indeed you need not mind,” she said. ‘I my- 
self have broken a score of hearts in the same way, 
and I assure you no one would know it; they do as 
well without their hearts. They are like the poor 
gentleman whom Danté discovered, to his surprise, 
in the Inferno, while he was supposed to be still 
alive. A devil was walking about in his body while 
his soul was in torments; and the devil and the soul 
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were so much alike that no one had suspected the 
change.” 

“T had never anything of the kind to do before,” 
I said, “and I am sorry. The prose really looks as 
if he would care, and I want to write gently but 
very firmly. I wish I could see Mother.” But then I 
thought how Mother had always told me of the one 
Refuge in every difficulty, and I said softly, hardly 
knowing I said it aloud, “But if I pray, God will 
help me to do what is right.” 

“Pray about a love letter!” exclaimed my cousin, 
looking nearly as much shocked as I had felt at her 
calling the church as good as the play. “ Pray 
about a love letter, Cousin Kitty! You surely would 
not do anything so profane.” 

“Surely I may pray God to help me to do right,” 
T said, “about everything. Nothing in which there 
seems a question of right or wrong can be out of His 
care.” 

Evelyn looked at me once more with her wistful, 
soft look, and said very gravely,— 

“Kitty, I believe you really do believe in God.” 

“You do not think that any wonder?” I said. 

“T do,” she said solemnly. I have been watching 
you all this time, and I am sure you really do 
believe in God; and I think you love Him. I have 
never met any one who did since my old nurse 
died.” 

“ Never met with any religious person !”” I said. 

“I did not say that,” she replied. “I have met 
with plenty of religious persons. Uncle and Aunt 
Henderson, and several ladies who almost shed tears 
over their cards, while talking of Mr. Whitefield’s 
‘heavenly sermon,’ at Lady Huntingdon’s—numbers 
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of people who would no more give balls in Lent 
than Aunt Henderson would go to church. I have 
met all kinds of people who have religious seasons, 
and religious places, and religious dislikes, who 
would religiously pull their neighbors to pieces, and 
thank God they are not as other men. At the 
oratorio I thought you were going to turn out just a 
Pharisee like the rest; but I was wrong. Except 
you and my old nurse, I never met with any one 
who believed, not in religion, but in God; not now 
and then, but always. And I wish I were like either 
of you.” 

‘Oh, Cousin Evelyn,” I said, “you must not 
judge people so severely. low can we know what 
is really in other people’s hearts? How can we 
know what humility and love there are in the hearts 
of those you call Pharisees; how they weep in 
secret over the infirmities you despise; how much 
they have to overcome; how, perhaps, the severity 
you dislike is only the irritation of a heart strug- 
gling with its own temptations and not quite 
succeeding ? How do you know that they may not 
be praying for you even while you are laughing at 
them ?” 

“JT do not want them to pray for me,” she replied 
fiercely. “I know exactly how they would pray. 
They would tell God I was in the gall of bitterness 
and in the bond of iniquity; they would thank Him 
for having, by His distinguishing mercy, made them 
to differ; and then they would express a hope that 
I might be made to see the error of my ways. I 
know they would, for I heard two religious ladies 
once talking together about me. One asked if I was 
a believer ; and the other, who had expressed great 
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interest in me and sought my confidence, said she 
‘was not without hope of me, for I had expressed 
great disgust at the world, She had even told 
Lady Huntingdon she thought I might be won to the 
truth. The woman had actually worked herself into 
my confidence by pretended sympathy, just to gossip 
about me at the religious tea-parties.” 

I endeavored to say a word in defence, but she 
exclaimed,—‘ Cousin Kitty, if I thought your reli- 
gion would make you commit a treachery like that, 
I would not say a word to you.. But you have never 
tried to penetrate into my confidence, nor have you 
betrayed any one else’s. I feel I can trust you. I 
feel if you say you care for me you mean it; and 
you love me as me myself,—not like a doctor, as a 
kind of interesting religious case. Now,” she con- 
tinued in a gentler tone, “I am not at all happy, 
and I peliéva: if I loved God as you do I should be. 
That may seem to you a very poor reason for wishing 
to be good, but it does seem as if God meant us to 
be happy; and I have been trying, but I don’t get 
on. Indeed, I feel as if I got worse. I have tried 
to confess my faults to God. I used to think that 
it must be easy, but the more I try the harder it is, 
It seems as if one never could get to the bottom of 
what one has to confess, At the bottom of the 
Jaults, censoriousness, idleness, hastiness, I come to 
sins, pride, selfishness. It is not the things only that 
are wrong, it is J that am wrong,—I myself,—and 
what can alter me? Imay change my words or my 
actions, but who is to change me? Sometimes I feel 
a jonging to fall into a long sleep and wake up some- 
body else, quite new.” 

Tt occurred to me that the thought of conversion, 
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which to Cousin Tom had, in the wrong place, 
become like a barrier between him and God, would 
to Evelyn be the very thing she longed for. And I 
said, “‘except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of heayen.’ 
It is we that must be converted, changed, and not 
merely, as you say, our actions—turned quite round 
from sin and darkness to God and light.” 

She caught at the words “as little children.” She 
said, “Cousin Kitty, that is just the thing I should 
like—that would be like waking up quitenew. But 
how can that be 2?” 

“Tt seems to me,” I said, “that it must be like the 
blind man, who, believing in our Lord’s words, and 
looking up to Him sightless, saw. Looking to Him 
must be turning to Him, and turning to Him must be 
conversion.” 

Then we agreed that we both had much to learn, 
and that we would read the Bible together. 

Since then we have read the Bible very often to- 
gether, Evelyn and I. But her anxiety and uneasi- 
ness seem to increase. She says the Bible is so full of 
God, not only as a King, whose audience must be 
attended on Sundays, or a Judge at a distance record- 
ing our sins to weigh them at the last day, but asa 
Father near us always, having a right to our tender- 
est love as well as our deepest reverence. 

“ And I,” she says, “am far from loving Him best 
—have scarcely all my life done anything, or given 
up anything, to please Him,” 

I comforted her as well as I could. I told her she 
must not think so much of her loving God as of His 
loving her ;—loving us on through all our ingratitude 
and foolishness. We read together of the Cross—of 
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Him who bore our sins there in His own body, and 
bore them away. 

I cannot but think this is the true balm for my 
cousin’s distress; it always restores and cheers me— 
and yet she is not comforted. 

It seems to me sometimes as if while I were trying 
to pour in consolation, a mightier hand than mine 
gently put aside the balm, and made the very 
gracious words I repeated a knife to probe deeper 
and deeper into the wound. 

And then I can only wait, and wonder, and pray. 
It does seem as if God were working in her heart. 
She is so much gentler, and more subdued. And the 
Bible says not only joy and peace, but gentleness, is 
a fruit of the Holy Spirit. 

T often wish Evelyn were only as free as the old 
woman who sells oranges at Aunt Beauchamp’s door, 
or the little boy who sweeps the crossings; for they 
may go where they like and hear the Methodist 
preachers in Moorfields or in the Foundery Chapel. 
And T feel as if Mr. Wesley or Mr, Whitefield could 
help my cousin as I cannot. If she could only hear 
those mighty, melting words of conviction and conso- 
lation I saw bringing tears down the colliers’ faces, 


or holding the crowd at Moorfields in awe-stricken, 
breathless attention ! 


My wish is accomplished. We are to go and hear 
Mr. Whitefield speak at Lady Huntingdon’s house in 
Park Street. It came about in this way :— 

A lady who is reported to have lately become very 
religious called one morning, and after some general 
conversation began to speak of Mr, Whitefield’s ad- 
dresses in Lady Huntingdon’s house. She strongly 
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urged my aunt and cousin to go, saying, by way of 
inducement, that it was quite a select assembly—no 
people one would not like to meet were invited, or, 
at all events, if such people came, one was in no way 
mixed up with them. “And he is such a wonderful 
orator,” she said; “no common-place fanatic, I assure 
you, Evelyn. His discourses are quite such as you 
would admire, quite suited to people of the highest 
intellectual powers. My Lord Bolingbroke was quite 
fascinated, and my Lord Chesterfield himself said to 
Mr. Whitefield (in his elegant way), ‘He would not 
say to him what he would say to every one else, how 
much he approved him.’ ” 

“T did not know that ‘Lord Chesterfield and Lord 
Bolingbroke were considered good judges of a ser- 
mom,” said Evelyn drily. 

“Of the doctrine—well, that’s another thing,” said 
the religious lady ; “but of the oratory and the taste. 
Garrick, the great actor, says that his tones have such 
power that he can make his hearers weep and trem- 
ble merely by varying his pronunciation of the word 
Mesopotamia; and many clever men, not at all re- 
ligious, say they would as soon hear him as the best 
play.” 

“T have heard many services which seemed to me 
like plays,” said Evelyn, very mischievously; “and 
I do not see that it can do any one’s soul any good to 
be made weep at the word Mesopotamia.” 

“Oh, if we speak of doing real good to the soul,” 
rejoined the visitor,— that is what I mean ;” and in 
a tone of real earnest feeling she added, “I never 
heard any one speak of the soul, and of Christ, and 
of salvation like Mr. Whitefield. While he is preach- 
ing I can never think of anything but the great things 
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he is speaking of. It is only afterwards one remem- 
bers his oratory and his voice.” 

And it was agreed that we should go to Lady 
Huntingdon’s house the next time Mr. Whitefield 
was to preach. 

“How strange it is,” Evelyn said to me when the 
lady had left, “what things religious people think 
will influence us who are still ‘in the world!) What 
inducement would it be to me to go and hear a 
preacher, if Lord Bolingbroke and Lord Chesterfield, 
or all the clever and sceptical and dissipated noble- 
men in England liked him, and were no better for it? 
They try to tempt us to hear what is good, by saying 
the congregation is fashionable, or that clever people 
are captivated, or that the preacher is a genius, or 
an orator, or a man of the world, when I do think 
the most worldly people care more for the religion in 
a sermon than for anything else, and would be more 
attracted if they would say, ‘We want you to hear 
that preacher, because he speaks of sin, and of Christ, 
and of the forgiveness of sins in a way no one else 
does.’ I wonder,” she concluded, after a pause, with 
a little smile, “if I ever should become really religious, 
if I shall do the same; if I shall one day be saying to 
Harry, ‘ You must hear this or that preacher ; for he is 
a better judge of a horse than any jockey you know,’ ” 


We have heard Mr. Whitefield. 

And what can I remember ? 

Just a man striving with his whole heart and soul 
to win lost souls out of a perishing, sorrowful world 
to Christ, and holiness, and joy. 

Just the conviction poured in on the heart by an 
overwhelming torrent of pleading, warning, tender, 
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fervent eloquence, that Christ Jesus the Lord cares 
more infinitely to win and save lost wandering souls 
than man himself—that where the preacher weeps 
and entreats, the Saviour died and saved. 

Yes, it is done. The work of salvation is done. 
“Tt is finished.” 

I never understood that in the same way before. 

It is not only that the Lord Jesus loves us, yearns 
over us, entreats us not to perish. He has saved us. 
He has actually taken our sins and blotted them out, 
washed them out of sight, white, whiter than snow, 
in His own blood. 

It is not only that He pities. He saves. He has 
died. He has redeemed. The hands stretched out 
to save are those that paid the terrible ransom. He 
did not begin to pity us when we began to turn to 
Him. “When we were without strength, He died 
for us, ungodly.” 

“God was in Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses unto them.” 

“For He hath made him to be sin for us who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in Him.” 

I never understood this in this way before; and 
yet there it is, and always has been, as clear as day- 
light, in page after page of the Bible. 

All the way home Evelyn said nothing. Aunt 
Beauchamp was the only one who spoke; and she 
said it was very affecting certainly; but she did not 
see there was anything so very original. It was all 
in the Prayer-Book and in the Bible. 

And then, after a pause, she added, in rather a 
self-contradictory way, “ But if we are to be what Mr. 
Whitefield would have us, we might as well all go 
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into conyents at once. He really speaks as if people 
were to do nothing but be religious. He forgets that 
some of us have other duties.” 

Then she took refuge in her vinaigrette, and said 
in a very languid voice, “ My darling Evelyn you look 
quite pale. Much more excitement of this kind would 
make us both quite ill. The man is so terribly vehe- 
ment, he makes one feel as if one were in peril of life 
and death. Such preaching may do for people with- 
out nerves, but it would soon kill me. I am only 
too glad I escaped without an attack of hysterics. 
And,” she continued, “ I was told that a few days since 
Lady Suffolk was there by invitation. I really won- 
der a person of Lady Huntingdon’s character should 
invite such people to her house. My dear,” concluded 
my aunt, “I do not think the thing is respectable, 
and I wonder Lady Mary proposed our attending 
such an assembly. Indeed, I wonder at myself for 
consenting to go. It is not at all a kind of place for 
sound church people to be seen at. I would not 
have the archdeacon know it on any account; for I 
am sure Dr. Humden would think I had been out of 
my senses.” 

And soothed with so many restoratives, ecclesiasti- 
cal, social, and medical, Aunt Beauchamp relapsed 
into her usual state of languor and _seli-content- 
ment. 

But Evelyn said nothing: Only when I ventured 
some hours afterwards to knock at her bed-room 
door, she opened and closed it in silence, and then 
taking both my hands, said, in a soft, trembling 
voice, “ Cousin Kitty, I am very full of aids I really 
thinie I am worse than any one, because, being 
myself so wrong, I have so despised every one 
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around me. I have been a Pharisee and a publican 
all in one.” 

And then she burst into tears, and buried her face 
in her hands. But in a few minutes she looked up 
again with a face beaming with a soft, child-like, 
lowly peace, and she said, “ But Cousin Kitty, I am 
happier than I ever thought any one could be. For 
I do believe our Lord Jesus Christ died for my sins, 
and has really washed them away. And I do feel 
sure God loves me, even me; and I think He really 
will by degrees make me good—I mean humble, and 
loving, and kind. I do feel so at home, Cousin Kitty,” 
she added. “TI feel as I had come back to the very 
heart of my Father—and oh, He loves me so tenderly, 
so infinitely, and has been loving meso long. Yes, 
at home, and at rest,” she sobbed; at home everywhere, 
and for ever, and for ever.” 

The next morning Evelyn came to me early, pale, 
but with a great calm on her frank, expressive face, 
“ Kitty,” she said, “I have had a strange night. I 
could not sleep at all. It seemed as if the sins of all 
my past life came up before me unbidden, as they 
say the whole past sometimes comes vividly back to 
a drowning man. I saw the good I had left undone, 
the evil I had said and done, and the pride and self- 
ishness at the bottom of all, And almost more than 
anything, I felt how unkind, and eyen unjust I had 
been to mamma; how ungenerous in not veiling 
many of her little infirmities; for I know she loves 
papa and Harry and me really better than all else in 
the world. I felt I must come with the first light 
and confess this to you. Fcr one night came back 
to me, Kitty, years and years ago, when I was a little 
child. Harry and I had the scarlet fever, and I saw 
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before me, as if it were yesterday, my mother’s pale 
tender face, as she moved from one little bed to the 
other. I remember thinking how beautiful and dear 
she was as she sat by the nursery fire, and the flicker- 
ing light fell on her face and her dark hair, and how 
she started at any movement or moan I or Harry 
made, and came so softly to the bedside, and bent 
over me with such anxious love in her eyes, and said 
tender little soothing words, and smoothed the pil- 
low, or kissed my forehead with the soft kiss which 
was better than any cooling draught. Since then, 
indeed, we haye been much away from her, and left 
to governesses and tutors; but Kitty, think what a 
blessing it is to recall all that early affection now, in- 
stead of by-and-by, when it would be too late to say 
a loving word or to do a thing to please her in re- 
turn! Now I can bear to think of this, and of all 
my coldness and impatience, with the thought of the 
Cross and of God’s forgiving love, and with the hope 
of the days to come. But only think what it would 
have been to have seen it all too late.” 

It seems as if, in coming back to God, Evelyn had 
come back to all that is tender and true in natural 
human love. 

I suppose this is conversion. The joy of such a 
waking must be very great. But it is joy enough to 
be awake, however little we know when and how we 
awoke—awake in the light of our Heavenly Father’s 
love to do the day’s work He gives us., 


To-day she smiled and said to me,— 

“T think T should not mind now their talking over 
my case at Lady’s Betty’s tea-parties. I had rather 
not, but if there was kindness at the bottom of it, I 
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need not mind much. But Kitty,” she continued, “T 

‘do think still it is not possible to talk truly and much 
of our deepest feelings of any kind. I think it is a 
waste of power which we want for action.” 

“We certainly need not sit down to talk of our 
own feelings,” I said. “There are moments when 
they will come out. And there is so much in the 
Bible to speak of without talking about ourselves,” 

“Yes,” she said; “I think setting ourselves to 
talk religion is weakening. Think of Harry and me 
having a meeting to discuss which of us loved our 
parents best, or whether we loved them better yester- 
day or to-day! Yet there are sacred times when we 
must speak of those we love.” 

Aunt Beauchamp is rather puzzled at the change 
in Evelyn. Evelyn has tried to explain it to her. 
But she says she cannot at all understand it. “Hoery 
one believed in Christianity except a few sceptics like 
Lord Bolingbroke. Of course, the work of our re- 
demption was ‘finished.’ It was finished more than 
seventeen hundred years since. Mr. Humden preached 
about it, always, at least, on Good Friday. And 
why Evelyn should be so particularly anxious about 
having her sins forgiven, she could not conceive ; 
she had always been charming, if at times a little 
espi?gle. But if she was happy no one could ob- 
jects! 

There is nothing striking in this change in Evelyn, 
but it is pervading—a gentleness in all she says and 
does; which, with the natural truthfulness and 
power of her character, are very winning. And 
this I notice especially with regard to her mother, 
a deference and tenderness, which with no peculiar 
demonstration of affection, evidently touch Aunt 
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Beauchamp more than she knows. She begins even 
to venture to consult Evelyn about her wardrobe. 

Evelyn does not ask to go again to hear Mr. White- 
field. But she has asked to go with me to see my 
poor old Methodist orange woman, who has disap- 
peared from our door-steps, and now lies contentedly 
on her poor bed, coughing and suffering, waiting the 
Lord’s time, which, she says, is sure to be exactly 
right. The dear old soul gets us to read to her 
chapters from her old Bible, and hymns from Mr. 
Wesley’s new hymn-book; and repeats to us bits 
from Mr. Wesley’s sermons. And perhaps, although 
sometimes the grammar is very confused and the 
theology not very clear, the strength of God made 
perfect in the weakness of a dying-bed may help us 
both as much as the mighty power of Mr. White- 
field’s eloquence. 


To-day Hugh Spencer called on his way from 
Cornwall to Oxford. 

At first he called me Mrs. Kitty, and was very cere- 
monious. But I could scarcely help crying, I was so 
glad. It was like a little bit of home. But he did 
not bring a very good account of Mother, and that 
made me cry in earnest. And when he saw that he 
dropped naturally into his old manner—always so 
kind, and like truth itself, 

When he was gone, Evelyn asked me who he was, 
and why I had not said more about him, 

‘‘ He looks,” she said, “a man one could trust.” 


But why should I? He is only like one of our- 
selves, 


Tam so glad and thankful. Aunt Beauchamp is 
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going again to Bath for the waters. And from Bath, 
father or Jack is to fetch me home. 

Iam so happy, I can scarcely help singing all day. 
I hope it is not ungrateful. They have all been sO 
very kind to me in London. 

And even Aunt Beauchamp’ 8 very dignified maid, 
of whom at first I stood in such awe, seemed quite 
sorry when she heard I was going, nad fell from the 
highest refinement of English on her native Devon- 
shire dialect, when she took leave of me, to go and 
prepare the house at Bath, and pod me every 
blessing with tears in her eyes. 

Yet I have done nothing for her, except being very 
sorry for her, and trying to comfort her one day 
when she was crying because her only brother had 
got drunk, and gone and taken the King’s money 
and listed for the wars, and left her widowed mother 
alone. 

To-day Evelyn went with me to wish good-bye to 
Aunt Henderson. Aunt Henderson was very kind in 
her hortatory way. She told me she had heard with 
thankfulness that Evelyn had become serious, But 
she advised her not to run into extremes. Young 
people brought out of the world were very apt to 
run into the other extreme of fanaticism. She hoped 
Evelyn, if she was indeed sincere, would keep the 
golden mean. It had always been her endeayor to do 
so, and she had found it the wisest plan. 

Cousin Tom was more shy and awkward than ever. 
He said, when I asked him, that he had attended Mr, 
Wesley’s preaching two or three times, but it was 
like daggers to him, For as to telling everything to 
his father and mother, he did not see how any human 
being could. To sit evening after evening at home a 
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distrusted delinquent, the subject of indirect lectures, 
was more than he could bear. If he confessed, he 
must run away the next morning, 

I told him I was sure he had no idea of the true 
love there was in his mother’s heart—if he would 
only try it. 

“Very little more idea, Tom,” I said, “than you 
have of the love God has for you—if you would only 
try that |” 

A gleam of light flashed for a moment from under 
the shaggy eyebrows, and he glanced up at me. But 
then the old desponding downcast look came back. 
Aunt Henderson and Evelyn joined us, and he said no 
more. 


Aunt Jeanie seemed to me feebler than when I saw 
her last; but her dear old face lighted up as she 
talked to me. 

And as we were going away, she rose and held our 
hands in each of hers, and said, in a tender, trem- 
ling voice,— 

‘The world is no easy place for bairns like you to 
find their way through. And there’s no safe road 
through it that I know, from first to last, but just the 
foot-prints of the Lord himself. But you must not 
look to see even these in any long track before you, 
Yow'll mostly find nothing plain but the next step. 
But your heart need not sink for that. A Saviour’s 
hand to guide you is better than a map. It upholds 
while it guides, I have found that the times I was 
longing for the map were just those when I was 
losing hold of the hand; and then more than once 
the thorns, piercing my feet, drove me back to the 
foot-prints and the hand I should never have for- 
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saken. But you need not be afraid even of the 
- thorns,” she added, her whole face lighting up with 
confidence and joy; “the fect in whose prints we 
tread were pierced for us with worse than thorns. 
And the hand that guides and upholds is a hand 
well able to bind up any wounds. It has bound up 
what none else could—the broken heart.” 

Then as once or twice before, she seemed to forget 
the thought of our presence in the presence of God. 
Her spirit seemed to rise in prayer. 


Eyelyn and I said little as we went home together. 
But it was not because our hearts were closed to 
each other. They seemed not only too full, but too 
near to need the intervention of words, 
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T home again! With what longing I have 

a looked forward to the moment when I should 

be able to write those words. And now I can 
scarcely see to write them through my tears. 

For Mother looks so ill, so terribly gentle; her 
step, always light, so noiseless; her voice, always 
soft, so low and sweet; her smile so tender, not like 
the dawn or the echo of happy laughter, but like the 
light struggling through tears. 

Can these few months have made such a change, 
or have I been blind? Father does not seem to see 
it, nor Jack. Can it be, after all, only that, coming 
out of the glare of that brilliant London world, 
everything in our quiet world at home looks pale for 
the time ? 

Because the house, and the furniture, and all look 
so different. I never saw before how the bit of car- 
pet in the parlor is worn and colorless; nor how the 
chintz curtains are patched ; nor ow Mother’ s Sun- 
day dress itself is faded. 

And these cannot have changed much in a few 
months, 

Indeed, as it is, I should not have noticed the 
furniture half as much if we had met as usual in 
the hall, around our ordinary table, to our ordinary 
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fare. But Betty was determined to make it a high- 
day; and accordingly the meal was spread in the 
parlor, and the best Delft ware was brought out, as 
if I had been a stranger of distinction; and, after 
all, it seemed a positive wrong to notice the darns 
in the table-cloth, bleached to such a dazzling white- 
ness, and the crack in the best glass sugar-basin, 
monument of an ancient battle between Betty and 
Jack. 

Yes, it was this holiday pitch to which Betty had 
insisted on winding everything up, which just brought 
me from the laughing point to the crying, which 
is so near it. It was the tender anxiety in Mother’s 
eyes that I should find everything especially pleasant 
and bright, that so nearly turned the smile in mine 
own into tears whenever I looked at her. It was 
Betty’s ostentatious exhibition of all her grandest 
things that gave me the little pang when Father 
took off his best coat, which he had put on to wel- 
come me, and Mother took it from him, and folded 
it so carefully in its white covers, and laid it on its 
shelf in the cupboard. 

For it is no grievance to have to take care of one’s 
clothes ; I am sure none of us feel itso. AndI would 
not, if I could, have our dear old furniture sink into 
the mere decorative ciphers such things are in rich 
men’s houses, instead of being the dear familiar old 
letters on which so much of the history of our lives 
is written, 

No; it was just the strain to be at high-holiday 
pitch which was too much for the carpet, and the 
table-cloth, and our precious Mother, and me. 

For when at last Father gave a little shivering 
glance at the parlor grate, with its very fine decora- 
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tions, which Betty would on no account sacrifice to 
such low considerations as warmth and comfort, and 
Trusty, with his paws on the sacred threshold which 
he dared not cross, whined an insinuating remon- 
strance against our exclusiveness, and our stateliness 
at last broke down, and Jack set a light to the fire 
in the great hall, and we five drew close to it, and 
the great festival was over, and we began to be 
really at home,—it could not have been only the 
glow from the blazing logs,—Mother certainly did 
look less pale, and more like her own self, as Trusty 
and I sat together at her feet, she stroking my hair, 
and I stroking Trusty’s ears. 

Yet we did not remain long so; Father fell asleep, 
and waking suddenly asked Jack if he had seen to 
the horses. The one I had ridden had been lent us, 
and had a cough, and must have a warm mash. 

Jack had not seen to anything. Father drily sup- 
posed not—how could any one expect it ? 

Jack yawned in a deprecatory way, and went out; 
and Father did not fall asleep again, but followed 
Jack in a few minutes, muttering that borrowed 
beasts at least must not be left to chance. 

The troubled look came into Mother's face again, 
Trusty evidently felt she needed consolation, and 
after following Father to the door, paused a moment, 
then came back and put his paws on her knee, and 
attempted to lick her hand, And I felt just as 
dumb and perplexed as the dog, and could do little 
more than he in the way of comfort. I could only 
draw Mother’s hand round my neck, and press a 
little closer to her, and cover it with silent kisses, 

After all, we are all “dumb creatures” after a cer- 
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tain point. Only, dogs reach their dumb point a 
little sooner than we do. 

And this has been going on all the time I have 
been away! While I have been living without care 
or anxiety ; while Aunt Henderson has been pursu- 
ing her grave routine of household occupations, 
having the washing done on Monday, the ironing on 
Tuesday, the best parlor cleaned on Wednesday, the 
back parlor on Thursday, the hall and the garden- 
room on Friday, and things in general on Saturday ; 
while Aunt Beauchamp has been amusing herself 
with her complimentary old gentlemen in the morn- 
ings, and exciting herself over her cards every 
evening ; care, care, care, keen pangs of fear, and 
slow gnawings of anxiety have been steadily, surely, 
eating away at Mother’s heart; and no one has geen 
it but Trusty! Poor, faithful, perplexed old dog, 
he has seen it—he told me so with his wistful eyes 
this evening, and by his low whine when Jack went 
out, not closing the door, and Father followed him, 
decisively slamming it. And I have not been here, 
But nothing on earth shall ever move me from 
Mother’s side again. 


Tue Same Evenine. 


AFTER writing these words my heart was too full 
for any more, and I closed the Diary, and prepared to 
go to sleep, lest Mother should see my candle burn- 
ing too late, and be anxious about me. But it was 
too late already. The soft touch was on the latch of 
the door, and before I could possibly extinguish the 
light and hide my tears in the darkness, Mother was 
beside me. 

“My darling !” she said, a rare word for her, “you 
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are over-tired. You are not well. You should be in 
bed before this. We must come back to our homely 
old country ways.” 

“Indeed I am not tired, Mother,” I said, trying to 
speak steadily. 

“Has anything troubled you, darling,” she said, 
“while you were away ?” 

“Oh, no,” I said; “every one has spoiled me with 
kindness.” 

“Spoiled you for the old home, Kitty?” she mur- 
mured. 

She had given me a right to cry, and I sobbed out, 
“ Oh, Mother, it is nothing but you; you are so pale, 
and things have been troubling you, and there has 
been no one to see it.” 

She was too truthful to comfort me with a decep- 
tion. She only smiled, and said, ‘“ Does no one see 
but you, Kitty? Well, supposing I say I have missed 
you day and night, and never knew what you were to 
me till you went away, will that comfort you, Kitty ? 
Shall we ery because it is all right again ?” 

“TJ will never leave you again, Mother, as long as 
I live,” I said passionately. 

“As long as we both live, darling,” she replied 
very quietly. “If itis God’s will, and not very selfish 
in me, I do trust not.” 

U was calmed by her words. 

{t was only after she had seen me safely in bed, and 
clnsed the door, and come back again to give me 
asother kiss before she left me, that her words came 
beck on me with another meaning. 

“As long as we both live.” 

And then they echoed through and through my 
haart, like a passing bell through a vault. And I 
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tossed to and fro, and could not sleep, until I re- 
membered I had not said my prayers. 

The first night of my coming home! the thing I 
had prayed for evening and morning, and often in the 
day, ever since I had left home, and I had gone to 
rest without a word of thanks to God! 

was appalled at my own ingratitude. I rose and 
knelt by the window in the moonlight, which quiv- 
ered through the branches of the old elms, and 
shimmered on the leaves of the old thorn, and 
chequered the floor through the diamond lattice 
panes. 

It was that I wanted—only that—prayer with 
thanksgiving. It did me good from the moment I 
began. 

And what wonder? Prayer is no soliloquy. The 
Bible says, when we call on Him, God bends down 
His ear to listen, as a father bends down to listen to 
a little child. Yes, God listens! He heard me as I 
confessed my ingratitude and my distrustful fears. 
He heard me as I gaye Him thanks; He heard me as 
I committed Mother to His care. 

Ungrateful! God had been watching Mother all 
the time, understanding her inmost cares, and caring 
for her. 

And He will care for us, “as long as we both live.” 
Yes, when I breathed even those words into His ear, 
the terrible death-chill seemed to pass from them. 

“‘ As long as we both live’’there on earth, and, then, 
when we have no more cares to cast on Him, He will 
still care for us both for ever and for ever. 

Marginal Note.—1 was unjust, too, to say no one 
had seen how dear Mother was looking: for Hugh 
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Specer told me she was looking ill when I saw him 
in Great Ormond Street. 


I am feeling much better to-day than yesterday. 

In the first place Mother is looking better. 

In the second place, I have had my morning walk 
once more, and milked the cows, and taken the cup 
of new milk to Mother before breakfast. And the 
mere sight and sound of the sea made my heart 
buoyant again like its own wayes; the great and 
wide sea, heaving its innumerable waves from its 
deep, still heart; the wind crisping them into foam, 
till they looked like a flight of snowy sea-birds; the 
old familiar thunder of the breakers against the 
rocks ; the long roll of the ebbing wave, as it swept 
the pebbles back from the white beach far below. 
Then the turf was crisp with hoar-frost; and the 
wind on the cliff blew about me with a rough hearti- 
ness; and when I sat on the milking-stool in the 
shelter of the hollow, Daisy looked round at me 
with her large, motherly eyes, and in her calm, 
friendly way, recognized my right to be there. So 
all the dumb creatures welcomed me home again. 

And in the third place, I have had a battle with 
Betty, which is her welcome and recognition that I 
have once more taken my old standing. 

Thad just taken the new milk to Mother, and to 
my grief and surprise had not found her in her own 
little closet over the porch; she had not. yet risen, 

“I find it strengthens me more to take the milk 
before I rise, Kitty,” she said, making light of it. 
“T did not think you would have been stirring so 
early after your journey. It is cold sometimes in the 
mornings now,” she added, apologizing to my rueful 
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looks; “but when the spring comes, we shall have 
our morning talks in the porch-room again.” 

I tried to make as light of the change as Mother 
did, to her; but when I left her, I could not resist 
the longing to pour out my trouble on some one, 
Father was in the fields, Jack was in bed. Betty 
was the only human creature in the house; and I had 
no resource but to invade the sanctuary of the dairy 
where she was making the butter. 

The windows were open; the low sunbeams slanted 
through the thick leaves close outside, flickering on 
the clean, cool, grey slabs of slate; the fresh morn- 
ing air came in, rippling the milk in the pans from 
which the thick cream had been skimmed, while the 
one that was left with its unbroken crust of thick, 
yellow cream, recalled countless childish feastings. 
Altogether it was a delicious atmosphere of cool- 
ness, and greenness, and cream, and memories of child- 
hood; and I felt just as much a child beside Betty, 
as when Jack and I stood there, humble petitioners 
to her bounty as Queen of the Dairy, and Dispenser 
of all that was Delicious, scarcely tall enough to see 
over the brims of those wonderful pans of delight. 

Betty was facing the window, lovingly patting her 
butter into shape, and humming to herself a low 
winding song, with as little beginning or end as the 
murmur of a brook. She did not hear me until I 
stood before her, and exclaimed,— 

“Oh, Betty, why did no one tell me? Has no one 
seen how ill Mother is ?” 

It was an indiscreet beginning. Betty looked on 
it as an assault. Fora minute she said nothing, then 
still continuing apparently absorbed in her butter, 
she replied drily,— 
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“Some folks thinks no one sees anything except 
they tell it to the town-crier. Some folks, especially 
young folks, thinks no one sees anything but them- 
selves.” 

“Oh, you know what I mean, Betty!” I said. 
“ How long has Mother not been able to get up to 
have ber milk? And why did no one write to me ?” 

“Why no one wrote I can’t say, Mrs. Kitty,” she 
replied. “ Why J didn’t write, is as plain as why the 
dog doesn’t speak. Not that that is so very plain 
neither, leastwise as regards Trusty, for he sees more 
than a sight of us that can.” 

And she continued dexterously and elaborately 
shaping her butter into the well-remembered dainty 
little rolls, as if the precise curve of the rolls were of 
supreme importance, and the question under discus- 
sion of none. 

My disadvantages in the contest were great; a 
woman with her fingers employed has always such a 
high vantage-ground in a debate, over one that is 
idle. The matter in debate can always be treated 
in a placid parenthetical way, as quite subordinate to 
the matter in hand. Besides, Betty was in the very 
heart of her dominions, and I was an invader. 

My only chance was to get her to perceive that I 
was no combatant at all, but only a suppliant, when, 
after guarding herself with an admonition, I knew 
her faithful womanly heart would open all its stores 
of affection and pity at once. ' 

The tears which nearly choked my yoice came to 
my aid, as I said,— 

“Betty, I know you love her almost as I do, and 
you always see as quickly as any one. Is Mother ill? 
and can anything be done ?” 
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Then Betty, having laid the last finished roll on its 
white dish, began to wipe her hands in the runner 
that hung behind the door, and said,— 

“T tell you what it is, Mrs. Kitty, I believe we 
make a heathen idol of Missis, and the Lord won't 
have it.” And the runner was suspiciously drawn 
over Betty’s face. 


“Make Mother a heathen, Betty!” I said. “What 
do you mean ?” 

“‘T mean this, Mrs, Kitty,” she said: “I have heard 
that parson that the other parsons can’t abide, and 
who turned my brother-in-law into a lamb; and he 
said we are all born idolaters, no better than the 
heathen, unless we love God, And then he went on 
to say what were our idols. ,At first I thought he 
was going to let us all off easy. For he spoke of the 
rich man worshipping his riches, and I thought of 
the old miser at Falmouth, who counts out his money 
every night; and then he spoke of the great man 
worshipping his acres, and I thought there was a hit 
at our squire, who wouldn’t let Master have that bit 
of a field that runs into ours, and would have made 
such a winter pasture for our Daisy; and then he 
spoke of the foolish young hussys making an idol of 
their ribbons, and I looked round on a many such 
that were there, to see how they liked that. And 
then he told of husbands and wives making idols of 
each other, and mothers of their children, and then I 
thought of all of you, Mrs. Kitty, and wished that 
Master and you and Missis had been there to hear; 
and so I do sure, it would have done you all a sight 
of good. There’s Master makes an open idol of you, 
my dear; and Missis is just as bad, only she does it 
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in secret like; and you think no one fit to touch Mis- 
sis or look after her but yourself.” 

Having thus delivered her conscience of her ser- 
mon, Betty had made an outlet for her sympathy ; 
and sitting down on a bench, and wiping her face 
with her apron, she resumed in a gentle husky 
tone,— 

“Not that I think you need worrit yourself so 
much about Missis. In my belief, it’s you, Mrs. 
Kitty, my dear, that she has been pining for; and 
now she’s got you again, the life will come back 
again, like a fish thrown back into the water; least- 
ways if you don’t go making an idol of her, and, 
with your tears and your woeful looks watching 
every turn of her face, love her right away from us 
altogether into heaven, jhich at any time, in my be- 
lief, it would take little to do with Missis. For that 
she is fit for to go nobody can deny. But as to her 
not getting up so early,” she continued, “that’s some- 
thing to be thankful for, my dear. It was me that 
brought her over to that, and I hope no one will 
over-persuade her out of it. Some folks seem to 
think it improves a weak rope to stretch it as far 
as it will strain. In my belief, it’s more like to 
snap it,” 

Betty’s view of Mother’s health comforted me 
much, It seemed to bring the matter from the region 
of vague, immeasurable, helpless fears, into that of 
actual put remediable cares, which a little cheerful, 
tender nursing might soon eltoves I felt anxious to 
know more of Betty’s experience with the Methodists, 
al T said,— 

“Then the parson, after all, said nothing which 
particularly suited you, Betty ” 
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“Suited! no, Mrs. Kitty, he did not surely; as 
little as a rod suits a fool’s back. And a fool I was 
to go, when Missis warned me not.” 

“You did not like what he said, then ?”” 

“JT should think not,” she replied. ‘TI should like 
to know who would like to be stuck up in the stocks 
before the whole parish, and pelted with dirt and 
stones, not in a promiscuous way like, but just ex- 
actly where it hurts most !” 

“ How was it, Betty ?” I ventured to ask. 

To my great amazement, Betty’s voice suddenly 
failed, and she began to cry. Never before had I 
seen her show any sign of feeling, beyond a transient 
huskiness of voice, or a suspicious brushing of her 
hand over her eyes. She was wont to be as much 
ashamed of tears as a schoolboy. But now her tears 
became sobs, and it was some little time before she 
could speak. 

“ Mrs. Kitty,” she said, “it was just as I was think- 
ing who he’d hit next, and smiling to myself to see 
the poor fools sobbing and fainting around me, when 
down came the word like an arrow right into the 
core of my heart; and there I had to stand writhing, 
like a fish on a hook, while the parson drove it in; 
and he as quiet all the time as if he’d been fixing a 
nail in the right spot to a hair’s-breadth, in a piece 
of wood that mustn’t be split. I could have knocked 
him down, Mrs. Kitty; but there I stood, fixed and 
helpless as a worm with a pin through it.” 

“ But what did he say, Betty ?” 

‘Mrs. Kitty,” she said, ‘“he made me feel I was 
no better than a natural-born heathen, and that 
the idols I had been worshipping, instead of God, 
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were things an Indian savage would haye been 
ashamed of.” 

“What were they then, Betty ?” 

“Why, just my dairy, and my kitchen, and myself,” 
she said; “the very pats of butter which must be 
better than any in the country, and the stone floor 
T’ve been as angered to see a foot-mark on, as if it 
had been the King’s foot-stool.” 

“The parson did not speak about pats of butter 
and kitchen floors?” I said. 

“Not in so many words,” she replied; “but I 
knew well enough what he meant, and so did he; 
the passions I’ve been in with Master Jack and you 
about your tricks, and with old Roger about his 
dirty shoes, and all.” 

“But, Betty,” I interposed, “Jack and I and Roger 
were provoking and wrong often; and the kitchen 
and the dairy were the work God had given you to 
do, and you ought to care about them.” 

“ What’s the use of struggling, Mrs. Kitty ?” Betty 
replied, hopelessly shaking her head. “I am not 
going to defend Roger. If I were a saint, ’'d not 
say Roger’s not often as bad as a born fool, and that 
things don’t often happen aggravating. Haven't I 
gone over things times without number, and made 
out everything as clear as if I'd been a lawyer at the 
assizes—that I'd a right to be in a rage, and a right 
to care for the work the Almighty gave me to do? 
But it’s no use; the wound is there and the word is 
there, working and rankling away in it like a rusty 
nail. I’m a poor, sinful woman, Mrs. Kitty, and that’s 
the end of it, and I see no way out of it.” 

“But, Betty,” I said, “did you not go again, and 
try to get comfort 2” 
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“T did indeed, although I had little hope of get- 
ting comfort,” she said. “ All the time he was speak- 
ing, he looked at me through and through like, but 
I never flinched: I looked at him back again; and I 
set my face, and said in my heart, ‘You’ve caught 
me now, but I’ll never let you try your hand on me 
again.’ But when he had stopped and I had got 
away, it seemed as if something were always drawing 
and drawing me back, like a moth to a candle. So 
at last I went again. A lot of folks from the mines 
and the fishings were met on the side of the moor, 
and a man preached to them from the top of a hedge, 
But this time it was not the parson, Mr. Wesley; it 
was a chap from Yorkshire—a stout, tall fellow, 
strong enough to throw any wrestler in Cornwall. 
At first I thought he was speaking a foreign tongue; 
but when I made him out, I found he was worse than 
the other. The parson drove that one nail home into 
your heart, and kept it there in one spot, struggle as 
you might; but the Yorkshire man knocked and 
pounded you about until there was no sound place 
left in you from top to toe. He made me feel I had 
been doing, and speaking, and thinking, and feeling 
wrong every day of my life, and was to this day. 
And that was all the comfort I got for not minding 
Missis.” 

“But, Betty,” I said, “there 7s comfort, there zs 
balm for such wounds; that was not a/ these Metho- 
dists said ?” 

“No,” she replied mournfully, “folks say they 
spoke wonderful gracious words about our Saviour 
and His death and His pity. But all I know is, it 
all turned to gall forme. They say sugar turns to 
vinegar when folks’ insides are wrong; and I suppose 
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the sweetest words man or angel ever spoke would 
be sour to me, as long as my heart is all wrong. 
Why, the very thing that makes me worse than the 
Indian savages, is the Lord’s pity and what he went 
through for me, for they never heard of it, and I 
have.” 

“ But, Betty,” I said, “there is prayer! You can 
pray.” 

“I always thought I could, Mrs. Kitty,” she said, 
“until I came to try. Ive always said the Lord’s 
Prayer every night, and the Belief and the Com- 
mandments on Sundays. But when I came to want 
something and ask for it, it seemed as if I could not 
pray at all; pray, of course, I might, but it seems as 
if there were no one there to mind.” 

“Betty,” I said, “I think you really do know our 
Lord’s pity and grace as little as the Indians. You 
speak as if you were all alone in your troubles, when 
all your troubles are only the rod and staff of God 
bringing you home.” 

“Maybe, Mrs. Kitty,” she said; “but I can’t see 
it. I only feel the smart and the bruises, and they 
worrit me to that degree I can barely abide Roger, 
or Master Jack, or you, or Missis, or anybody. I 
even struck at old Trusty the other day with the 
mop—poor, harmless, dumb brute—as if it was his 
fault. But he knew I meant no harm, and came 
crouching to lick my hand the next moment,” 

“Oh, Betty,” I said, “the poor beasts understand 
us better than we understand God! They trust us.” 

“And well they may, Mrs. Kitty,” said Betty, “for 
they never did any sin. The cat’ll steal the milk if 
she gets a chance, poor fool, and the dog cannot be 
trusted with a bone at all times, I'll not say he can. 
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But the Almighty made them so, and it’s us that 
puts them out with our laws about mine and thine, 
which they don’t understand. It’s their nature, 
But the Almighty never made us to bury our souls 
in pats of butter and pans of milk, and forget Him, 
and fly into rages about a bit of dirt on a kitchen 
floor, And until that can be set right, I don’t see 
that anything is right, or that I can think with any 
comfort of the Almighty.” 

“But our Saviour came to set all that right, Betty,” 
I said. “He came to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of Himself.” 

““Mayhe, sure,” said Betty, “but I know it’s not at 
all set right for me.” 

She rose, and once more wiping the tears from her 
face, she went into the kitchen to set the rashers on 
the frying pan for breakfast. 

But before she drowned her voice in the hissing of 
the bacon, she turned and said to me with unusual 
gentleness :— 

“You mean it very kind, Mrs. Kitty; but I don’t 
know why I should pour out my troubles on you. 
It’s not to be expected a young maid like you should 
understand. But you meant it very kind, my dear; 
only don’t say a word to worrit Missis, and don’t you 
lose heart about Missis yourself, for she ‘ll get round 
in time, sure, now she’s got you again; if you don’t 
go and make a heathen idol of her, as the parson 
said. And after all, my dear,” she concluded, “I 
never found the work any the forwarder for worrying 
about it over night. You can’t mend a thing before 
it’s torn; and if you get a hundred pieces, the rent "ll 
always be sure just to go in the way that fits none 
of ’em. Things le perverse, most times, and there’s 
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no way that I know by, of being up with them be- 
forehand.” 


Betty’s prediction seems coming true, perhaps is 
making itself true, for her cheery words about Mother 
have lightened my heart, and the lightening of my 
heart seems to lighten Mother’s. The anxious look 
is wearing away a little, although not the paleness. 
But I cannot say all is right between Father and 
Jack, 

This morning they had one of the word-battles 
Mother and I so greatly dread. 

We three had all but finished breakfast, and Father 
had been making very sharp comments on Jack’s ab- 
sence, when he himself came strolling in in his easy 
unconcerned way, and seating himself at the table 
after a general greeting, began to play with the 
home-brewed ale and bread and cheese in rather a 
languid manner, every now and then half suppress- 
ing a yawn. 

“Over-wrought with last evening’s work, I con- 
clude,” said Father, beginning, as he usually does, 
with the politest sarcasm; “when young gentlemen 
toil till midnight, old men, of course, must expect to 
work in the morning while they rest.” 

“I believe I was rather late last night, sir,” said 
Jack, with an easy attempt at apology. 

“And in good company, sir!” said Father, “A 
pleasant serenade you and your companions gave 
us, as you parted. A little too much repetition, 
perhaps, in the Strains, and a slight uncertainty in 
the close,” 

“T was not drunk, sir,” said Jack, 


“IT did not say you were, sir. I spoke of your 
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company, not of your entertainment. Any gentle- 
man may be overtaken, now and then, among his 
equals, of course, but no son of mine—no gentleman 
‘who bears the name of Trevylyan—shall have my 
leave to herd with degraded sots, who make brutes 
of themselves on small beer,” 

“There is a difference between claret and beer, 
certainly, sir,” said Jack, daintily quaffing his home- 
brewed, while he glanced at the little bottle of 
French wine, always set for Father (he acquired the 
habit in the army in Flanders, Mother says, and can- 
not be expected to do without it now. If it is a 
little expensive, we can save in other ways). 

“There is a difference between you and me, sir!” 
retorted Father, dropping his sarcasm and enforcing 
his words with some of those strong expressions, 
which Mother says he also acquired in the army in 
Flanders. “I give you notice that I pay no more 
bills at any low tavern where you may choose to 
make boon-companions of any rascally fellow in the 
town and neighborhood.” 

“T quite agree with you in preferring better com- 
pany, sir,” said Jack; “but I cannot afford it. I 
have neither horses for the hunt, nor fine clothes to 
wear, nor fine company to keep that I can see, 
unless I seek the society of the Squire, who is car- 
ried to bed every night from the effects of the best 
claret.” 

“Leave the table, sir,” said Father, “if you cannot 
' speak except to insult me.” 

Jack rose without a murmur, throwing the re- 
mainder of his bread and cheese to Trusty, but 
before he went out of the door he turned back 
and took a cherry-colored ribbon knot out of his 
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pocket, which he said he had bought for me at the 
fair. 

“Ts it paid for, sir?” said Father, in a tone of sup- 
pressed rage. : 

“T had no small change about me at the time,” 
said Jack, “and I told them so. But Hugh Spencer 
happened to be near, and he lent me the money.” 

‘““No daughter of mine shall wear stolen goods!” 
said Father, and seizing the ribbon he threw it on 
the fire. 

With that Jack grew warm and strode out of the 
house, and Father grew cool, and seeing the tears in 
my eyes, smoothed my hair tenderly, and told me not 
to fret, my own brown hair was better than all the 
cherry-colored knots in the world. 

“Tt is not for the ribbon, Father,” I said. 

“For what then ?” he said testily. 

“For thee and Jack, Father,” I said. 

He was silent a moment, and then he said :— 

“Perhaps I was rather hard on the poor fellow. 
Boys will be boys.” 

“It was not that I meant, Father,” I said, for I felt 
as if I must speak, because Mother was crying ; and 
dearly as Father loves her, he never will bear a word 
from her. “It was not that. It is that you are 
right and Jack is wrong, and yet you always let him 
make you seem wrong, because he is so cool and he 
puts you in a passion.” 

“Fine education you give your children, madam a4 
said he, turning to Mother; “your son puts me ina 
rage, like an old fool as I am, and your chit of a 
daughter reads me a sermon.” 

But he was not angry either with mother or me, 
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And at dinner, like a generous gentleman as he is, 
he held out his hand to Jack and said :— 

“Perhaps I was hard to you, my boy. It was 
well-meant, after all, buying your sister the ribbon.” 

But that was not all what I meant. Jack had 
come off from the conflict a self-complacent victor, 
satisfied that he had kept his temper under great 
provocation, and had done a very generous action in 
buying me a ribbon with Hugh Spencer’s money, 
which, of course, especially now that the ribbon was 
burned, he would never think of paying. 

And Jack is so pleasant, that when I lecture him, 
it always ends in a joke; and when Betty and Father 
scold him, they always put themselves in the wrong, 
and end by virtually begging -his pardon; and when 
Mother gently remonstrates, he ends in persuading 
her that he is on the eve of turning over quite a new 
leaf, and indeed had quite made up his mind to do 
so before she spoke. 

But the new leaf is only a repetition of the old, 
and my heart aches to think how it can end. It 
seems to me people never drift by accident into the 
right haven. 


July the Fifteenth, 


I wonper if any one ever quite carried out all 
Bishop Taylor’s rules every day. Perhaps he did 
not mean it to be done. It so often happens with 
me that one “action of piety” takes up the time of 
the whole seven. For instance, one morning I seem 
able to do nothing but rejoice in the thought how 
good God and my Saviour are, and thank Him for 
all His goodness to us. The next I am overwhelmed 
with the thought of my own weakness and sinful- 
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ness, and the wrong things I think, and say, and do. 
And this morning I seemed able to do nothing but 
pray for Jack. Iam so anxious about him, and it is 
impossible to help loving him so dearly, if it were 
only for Mother’s sake, who loves him as the apple 
of her eye. 

I wonder if Mother is quite right. She seems to 
think women were only made to endure patiently 
whatever the men belonging to them inflict, con- 
sciously or unconsciously. But I think we should 
try to prevent them being selfish and inconsiderate 
for us, because it does them harm ag well as us. 

But am I right in seeing so much of “the mote in 
my brother’s eye?” Does our Lord mean that we 
should be blind to the faults of those we love, or 
that, not being blind, we should shut our eyes and 
say, “I will not see?” He cannot mean this, for 
it would be false, and all false things He abhors. 

I think he must mean that we should love on, 
in spite of all we see. How can we help each other 
unless we see where each needs help? But we must 
see, not to exhibit but to veil, not to judge but to 
help. 

Love is not blind, I am sure, for true love lives and 
breathes, and has its being in truth. 

It is the selfishness in our love which is blind, the 
passionate selfishness which says, “This is mine, 
therefore, I wild think it fair, and will give the lie to 
any who say it is not.” 

But God is Love, and He is the Truth, and He 
Says to us, “You are not sinless, you are not fair, but 
you are mine; I have pitied and redeemed you, 


because you were wretched and polluted, and I will 
make you fair.” 
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And in our poor narrow measure I think we should 
try to be and do the same. 


My last attempt to take the mote out of my bro- 
ther’s eye has certainly not been at all successful, 
except that it has answered the purpose of showing 
me more plainly the beam in my own. 

After writing about Jack as I did last night, I felt 
this morning as if it were scarcely sisterly and honest 
not to tell him what I thought this afternoon. 

Betty was “meating the pigs,” Father was guiding 
the plough with Roger, the call to the laboring oxen 
came pleasantly across the valley, Mother was sewing 
in the hall, and I and Jack were alone in the kitchen, 
I sorting herbs on the table at the open window, and 
he polishing a new gun I had brought him from 
London. The opportunity seemed favorable, and I 
ventured to say,— 

“Jack, you won’t mind my saying so; but you 
will pay Hugh Spencer for the cherry-colored ribbon, 
won’t you ?” 

“ How can you worry about such trifles, Kitty,” he 
said. “Just a few pence, not worth mentioning be- 
tween old friends, and gentlemen’s sons.” 

“ But they were lent,” I said; “and a debt is a 
debt.” 

“Let Father pay it then,” he said, laughing ; “he 
has the property. Or you yourself, Kitty; since 
you are so particular,” 

“TI would, indeed, Jack,” I said; “but it is such 
a trifle, I don’t like to speak to Hugh about it.” 

“Nor do I,” he said drily. 

“But it’s your debt,” I said. 

« Kitty,” he replied, “ you are in the way to be one 
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of the most aggravating women I know. It’s a 
symptom of insanity when trifles take such posses- 
sion of the brain. You should be careful.” 

“ But how much was it, Jack ?’ I persisted once 
more. “I could give you the money, you know, and 
you could pay Hugh.” 

“You may give me what money you please,” he 
replied, ‘I am not too proud to be thankful for 
trifle. But I shall not pay Hugh. It would be a 
degradation to allude to such nonsense. And besides,” 
he continued, ‘Hugh Spencer is a screw, and it is 
only what he deserved. I asked him to lend me a 
few guineas a few days before, and he refused. Iwas 
disgusted with his meanness.” 

I felt myself getting hot, and I said,— 

“T think the meanness is in borrowing, not in not 
lending.” 

“You are always ready enough to turn against 
me,” said Jack; ‘but you may look in the Bible, 
and you'll find plenty about the duty of lending, 
and not even expecting to be paid again. It’s like 
the publicans to lend, expecting to receive as much 
again, And to refuse to lend at all is worse; it’s 
like the Pharisees and hypocrites. An open heart 
and an open hand, that’s the kind of Christianity I 
like, and that’s the kind of Christian I mean to be 
when Iam rich. Do you think I should haye shut 
my purse to Hugh if I had had money to lend 2?” 

“ Jack,” I said, ‘Hugh is not a publican nor a 
Pharisee, and you know it. You know he has im- 
poverished himself again and again to get you out 
of scrapes; and if he ever refused to help you, it 
was because he thought it right to refuse; and he 
was right, I have no doubt, And with all your 
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grand intentions, when did you ever deny yourself 
anything for any one ?” 

Jack had entangled me in his sophisms, and 
driven me to indignant assertions, as he does Father, 
He was cool as usual, and pushed his advantage. 

“As to self-denial,” he said, “if I had the means, 
it would be no self-denial to me at all to help my 
friends, but the greatest pleasure. And I never said 
Hugh was a publican or a Pharisee. I only said the 
publicans and Pharisees disliked lending money. I 
daresay they were right ; and Hugh was right, at all 
events, as regarded the money.” 

“Oh, Jack !” I said, “ how can you be so ungener- 
ous to Hugh. Have you forgotten the times without 
number he paid for things you bought, when the peo- 
ple threatened to send the bills in to Father, because 
you said it would break Mother’s heart? Haye you 
forgotten how, again and again, some little comfort 
or delicacy Mother needed, has come in from him, 
‘just,’ as he used to say, ‘because he happened to 
meet with it?’ Ask all the poor toiling men and 
women in the parish whether Hugh Spencer is gener- 
ous or not. And you know he is not rich, and that 
his father never allows him much.” 

“No; I believe a certain carefulness about money 
as hereditary in the Spencer family,” Jack replied. 

I knew he felt in the wrong, because he was so 
provoking. If I could only have been quiet, and let 
the conviction work! But my heart was full, and my 
temper was up, and I said,— 

“Jack, I don’t know what you will come to, and 
what you will bring us all to. The Bible says, ‘ The 
wicked borroweth and payeth not again.’ You seem 
to have no honesty, nor gratitude, nor shame: and 
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I do believe you will end in breaking Mother’s 
heart.” 

“Whew!” said Jack, drawing a long breath, and 
for a moment stopping his polishing to look at me. 
“‘ Whatever sins may be hereditary with the Spencers, 
a certain peculiarity of temper is certainly hereditary 
with the Trevylyans. My dear Kitty, Mother is com- 
ing into the kitchen, and as you are so apprehensive 
about her feelings, I recommend you to withdraw. 
You look quite excited. No doubt,” he added de- 
murely, “as Mother used to say, you will be sorry for 
this to-morrow.” 

And [had to withdraw, for I could not stop my 
tears, and what is worse, I shall have to be sorry to- 
morrow, and to apologize to Jack; for the language 
I used was certainly unnecessarily strong. Unneces- 
sarily strong as regarded the immediate occasion, but 
as regards that habit of his, what language can be 
too strong? And what an opportunity I haye thrown 
away of helping him! 

It was only yesterday I was thinking how feeble 
my convictions of sin were compared with Betty’s ; 
and I had resolyed next Sunday seriously to read 
Bishop Taylor’s “Instruments, by way of Considera- 
tion, to Awaken a Careless Person and a Stupid Con- 
science,” and his “Form of Confession of Sins and 
Repentance, to be used on Fasting Days.” But now 
there is no need to go through a course of voluntary 
humiliation. Iam humbled enough in Jack’s eyes as 
well asin my own. So unworthy, so hasty, so pas- 
sionate, how could I ever think of setting myself up 
a8 a censor of other people. Perhaps this pride and 
secret self-satisfaction is the beam in my own eye. 
Perhaps, now I feel how really blind and wrong I am, 
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I may be able to speak to Jack to-morrow with more 
result. For he is wrong about the debts, Perhaps 
when I speak to him from his own level, as no better 
than he is, though in a different way, he will listen, 


It is ofno use. Jack received my apologies with the 
graciousness of an offended but merciful sovereign, 

“Do not mention such a trifle again, my dear little 
Kitty. We all get a little excited at times; it is in 
the family, although, perhaps, I am not so much 
troubled in that way as the rest of you.” 

And when I made one more feeble attempt to make 
an impression on him about the debts, he stopped me 
with,— 

‘Perhaps I was even a little hot myself yesterday 
about poor Hugh. Hugh isa good fellow at bottom. 
We all have our little peculiarities, especially about 
money. I only meant that when I have my commis- 
sion, and have won a few battles, and taken one or 
two towns, and haye my prize-money, that won’t be 
exactly my way, An open heart and an open hand, 
Kitty, that’s my idea of a Christian, although it may 
make one’s purse a little low at times,” 

And he kissed me benignantly, and went away 
whistling, “ Begone dull care.” 

What canI do? Itisplain the price of the cherry- 
colored bow is far too great a trifle for Jack’s “ open 
hand” to contract to pick up and return. 

And it is plain that he considers himself, although 
probably touched with a little of general infection 
of the sin of Adam, quite singularly free from the 
peculiar infirmities of the Spencers, and the Trevyl- 
yans, and every one else. 

And it is plain that my hands are by no means 
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steady enough (even if my eyes were clear enough) to 
take the mote out of my brother’s eye. 

Yet I cannot help feeling as if those habits of his 
were like the little low clouds gathering far out in the 
west,—like the little uneasy interrupted gusts of wind 
which come when we are to heve a storm,—like the 
little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, which the 
prophet’s servant saw, when the heaven was so soon 
to be black with clouds. 


I should make a bad historian. I have never said 
a word about our journey home from London. 

Not that there is much to tell, because, after all, 
we came from Bristol by sea, Father and Hugh Spen- 
cer and I, and I was so full of the thought of home, 
that I did not observe anything particularly. The 
chief thing I remember is a conversation I had with 
Hugh. 

Tt was a calm evening. Father had rolled himself 
up in his old military cloak with a foraging cap half 
over his eyes, and Hugh and I were standing by the 
side of the ship watching the trail of strange light 
she seemed to make in the waves. There was no one 
else on deck but the man at the helm, and an old 
sailor mending some ropes by the last glimmerings 
of daylight, and humming in a low voice to himself 
what seemed like an attempt at a psalm tune. 

“Do you know what he is singing ?” Hugh asked. 

“Not from the tune. Ido not see how any one 
could; but the quayerings seem of a religious char- 
acter, like what the old people sing in the church.” 

“Tt is a Methodist hymn,’ Hugh said. “He said 
it through to me this morning.” Hugh always has 
a way of getting into the confidence of working men, 
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especially of sea-faring people. The old man had 
been in the ship which took Mr. John Wesley and 
Mr. Charles Wesley to America, Several religious 
peopie were there also from Germany, going out as 
missionaries. They called themselves Moravians. At 
first he despised them all for a foolish psalm-singing 
set. But they encountered a great storm on the At- 
lantic, and the old sailor said he should never forget 
the fearless calm among these Christian people during 
the danger. “It was,” he said, “as if they had fair 
weather of God’s making around them, be the skies 
as foul as they might.” He could never rest until he 
found out their secret. When he went ashore he at- 
tended the Methodist meetings everywhere, “and 
now,” he said, “thank the Lord and Parson Wesley, 
my feet are on the Rock aboard or ashore.” 

“These Methodists find their way everywhere 
Hugh,” I said. “It does seem as if God blessed 
their work more than any one’s.” 

“And what wonder,” he said; “who work as they 
do ?” 

“But so many people—even good people—appear 
to be afraid of them,’ I said. “ Are they not some- 
times too violent? Do they not sometimes make 
mistakes ?” 

“No doubt they do,” he said. “ All the men who 
haye done great and good work in the world have 
made mistakes, as far as I can see. It is only the 
easy, cautious people who sit still and do nothing, 
who make no mistakes, unless,” he added, “ their 
whole lives are one great mistake, which seems prob- 
able.” 

And then he told me something of what he had 
seen in the world and at Oxford; how utterly God 
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seemed forgotten everywhere ; how scarcely disguised 
infidelity spoke from the pulpits, and vices not dis- 
guised at all paraded in high places; how in the 
midst of this John and Charles Wesley had stood 
apart, and resolved to live to serve God and do good 
to men; how they had struggled long in the twilight 
of a dark but lofty mysticism, until they had learned 
to know how God has loved us from everlasting, and 
loves us now, and how Christ forgives sins now; and 
then, full of the joyful tidings, had gladly abandoned 
all the hopes of earthly ambition for the glorious 
ambition of being ambassadors for Christ to win 
rebellious and wretched men back to Him. 

“Morning, noon, and evening,” he said, “John 
Wesley goes about proclaiming the tidings of great 
joy in Ireland, America, throughout England, among 
colliers, miners, and slaves; in prisons, to condemned 
criminals ; in hospitals, to the sick; in market- 
places, pelted with stones; in churches, threatened 
with imprisonment; reviled by clergymen, assaulted 
by mobs, and arraigned by magistrates. They go 
on loving the world that casts them out, and con- 
stantly drawing souls out of the world to God to be 
blessed.” 

“It seems like the Apostles,” I said. “It is won- 
derful.” 

“ Kitty,” he said fervently, “when I think, I can 
not wonder at it. The wonder seems to me that we 
should wonder at it so much. If we: believe the 
Bible at all; if not now and then by some strange 
chance, but steadily, surely, incessantly, the whole 
world of living men and women are passing on to 
death, sinking into unutterable woe or rising into in- 
finite inconceivable joy; and if we have it in our 
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power to tell them the truths, which, if they believe 
it, really will make all the difference to them for 
ever, and if we find they really will listen, what is 
there to be compared with the joy of telling these 
truths? And the people do listen to Whitefield and 
Wesley. Think what it must be to see ten thousand 
people before you smitten with a deadly pestilence, 
and to tell them of the remedy—the immediate 
remedy, which never failed. Think what it must be 
to stand before thousands of wretched slaves with 
the ransom-money for all in your hand, and the title- 
deeds of an inheritance for each. Think what it 
must be to see a multitude of haggard, starving men 
and women before you with the power such as our 
Lord had of supplying them all with bread here in 
the wilderness, and to see them one by one pressing 
to you and taking the bread and eating it, and to see 
the dull eye brightening, color returning to the wan 
cheek, life to the failing limbs. Think what it would 
be to go to a crowd of destitute orphans and to be 
able to say to each of them, ‘It is a mistake, you are 
not fatherless. I have a message for every one of you 
from your own Father, who is waiting to take you to 
His heart.’ Oh! Kitty, if there is such a message as 
this to take to all the poor, sorrowing, bewildered, 
famished, perishing men and women in the world, 
and if you can get them to listen and believe it, is it 
any wonder that any man with a heart in him should 
think it the happiest lot on earth to go and do it, 
night and day, north and south, in the crowded 
market-places, and in every neglected corner where 
there is a human being to listen ?” 

“T think not, indeed,” I said; “but the difficulty 
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seems to me to get people to believe that they are 
orphans, and slaves, and famishing.” 

“That is what Whitefield and the Wesleys do,” he 
_ said. ‘Or rather they made them understand that 
the faintness every one feels at times is hunger, end 
that there is bread; that the cramping restraint, the 
uneasy pressure we so often feel, are from the fetters 
of a real bondage, and that they can be struck off; 
that the bewildered, homeless desolation so many are 
conscious of is the desolation of orphanhood, and 
that we have a Father who has reconciled us to him- 
self through the blood of the Cross.” 

As Hugh spoke, a selfish anxiety crept over me, 
and I said,— ~ 

“ Shall you go then, Hugh, and forsake everything 
to tell the good tidings far and wide ?”” 

“Tf Tam called,” he said, “must I not go ?” 

“ But how can you know you are called ?” I said. 

“To have the bread of life to give is one call,” he 
said; “to be able to go is another; to be willing to 
go isa third. If I had these three calls, Kitty, I must 
listen; the vocation in the word of God to proclaim 
it, the vocation in my heart, the yocation of Proyi- 
dence.” 

“Have you these three, Hugh?” I said, feeling 
half afraid he had. 

“TY think I have, except the call of Providence, 
Kitty. I cannot see that it would be right to go 
directly counter to my father’s will; otherwise I 
think I am ready to go.” 

My heart was heavy. Would he then leave us all 
so easily ?” 

There was a long silence, the waves plashed around 
us and closed in after us as we cut through them, 
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with a sound which in the morning light would have 
been crisp and fresh, and exhilarating; now, in the 
dimness and stillness of night, it seemed to me 
strange, and dull, and awful. And I thought not so 
much of the waves we were bounding oyer and part- 
ing before us like the future, like life; but of the 
waves which were closing in on us like the past, like 
death. It gave me a sad lonely feeling as I thought 
how Hugh and I were standing there together, and 
had been together all our lives, and how socn all the 
sweet familiar past might slip away from us into the 
darkness like the sea behind us, leaving at first a 
little furrow and a track of foam, but very soon no 
track at all,—and that Hugh seemed to care no more 
than the sea. It felt very cold and desolate. I had 
been picturing life to myself as a quiet river, always 
passing on indeed, but flowing by familiar places, 
with its own fountains, its own hills, its own little 
meadow banks to water, and keep green, its own 
welcome at last to the sea. And was life instead to 
be the mere crossing of a great dreary sea, with one 
wave like another, and one great round space like 
another, one horizon like another, except for more or 
less of heat and cold, or more or less of storm or 
calm ? 

Ought all places to religious people to be alike,— 
mere spaces of this great featureless ocean we have to 
cross? Ought all human beings to be alike to us, 
just masses of undistinguishable ‘immortal souls ?” 

For the first time in my life my heart felt at discord 
with Hugh’s, I scarcely knew why. <A cold shadow 
seemed to have come between us, and if it was reli- 
gion that cast it, it was wrong to wish it away. 

But was it religion, I questioned myself? or was it 
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right? Certainly all people had not the same space 
or the same place in St. Paul’s heart. Only see the 
greetings at the end of the epistles. And our blessed 
Lord himself, if He loved all equally, surely loved 
each differently, each with His own piece of love, with 
a peculiar, recognizing, watchful, personal affection, 
which was for that one, and no one else ! 


Perhaps Hugh was feeling in some way as I did, 
for after that silence he said softly,— 

“ Perhaps I was deceiving myself. Perhaps it is 
just because there 7s that barrier in my way that I 
have been fancying I should be willing to go if there 
were not.” 

Then he began to be afraid I felt the night air 
chill, and brought me a little seat, and placed it at 
Father’s side, and wrapped me up in all the warm 
wraps he could find. And we neither of us said 
anything more that night. 


V. 


HAVE had a great pleasure to-day. A letter 
4 from Cousin Evelyn, the first letter I ever re- 

ceived, except two from Mother in London; 
and the very first I ever received at home from any 
one. It has, already, I believe, greatly increased my 
consequence in Betty’s eyes. I was shelling peas in 
the kitchen window when a gentleman on horseback 
rode up and asked Betty, who was scrubbing down 
the window-sill, if Miss Treyylyan lived there. 

“What new-fangled title is that ?” muttered Betty. 
Miss Trevylyan, indeed! if it is our Mrs. Kitty you 
mean, she is there, and you can speak to herself.” 

(Betty’s temper has not improved lately; and she 
has relapsed into impenetrable silence about herself.) 

Taking off his hat with a bow, the horseman 
handed me, through the open window, a letter which 
Evelyn had addressed in the new style. 

It would have reached me before, he said, only it 
hacl met with many misadventures. 

The King’s mail had been robbed on Hounslow 
Heath; and although the “gentlemen of the road” 
had most politely restored the letters after rifling the 
bags of their pecuniary contents, the postman had 
been wounded in the fray, and this had caused a de- 
lay of some days. Then there had been a flood over 
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some part of the road which had swept away tie 
bridges; and finally, when the letter reached Fal- 
mouth, the Farmer’s lad, to whose care it had been 
committed, after carrying it about some days in his 
pocket, for-got for whom it was meant, and not being 
able to read, judiciously carried it back to the post- 
oftice nearest him ; and there it might have been lying 
for no one knows how much longer, had not the gentle- 
man who gave it to me politely volunteered to take 
it to its destination on his way to his home further 
west. 

The unusual clatter of horse’s hoofs had brought 
Father into the court, and nothing would satisfy him 
but that the stranger should have his horse put up 
and remain to dinner with us. And then he had 
much to tell that interested Father and Jack. Thus 
it was two or three hours longer before I could open 
the precious packet. 

Jack listened eagerly to all the stranger’s news, and 
sighed for the commission which was to open the 
world to him, 

Father heard his narrative with very mingled emo- 
tions. He was cheered to think that the Duke of 
Cumberland had put down “those canting Scotch ;” 
but his satisfaction was diminished by the military 
successes of those “rascally French.” ‘ We taught 
them another lesson, sir,” he said, “in Marlborough’s 
days.” He broke into many strong military expres- 
sions at the thought of the troops of “ beggarly Ger- 
mans” who had come oyer in the train of the Hano- 
verian King, 

He sympathized with the London mob who, when 
the Hanoverian court-lady deprecated their wrath by 
exclaiming in apologetic tones from her carriage- 
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window, “My dear people we come for all your 
goods,” retorted, “Yes, confound you, and for our 
chattels too.” He was disgusted with the Pretender 
parading as a hero at the Paris opera-house, on the 
strength of the brave deeds of the Highland chiets 
who were being hanged for his sake at Tyburn. But 
he consoled himself by thinking it was just like those 
“ confounded Papists,” and drinking to the Protest- 
tant Succession. But, again, his loyalty was sorely 
tried by the tales of the quarrels between the King 
and the Prince of Wales, and other court scandals I 
do not care to write. ‘Terrible times, sir,” he said ; 
“the country in the hands of scoundrelly foreigners, 
and the county jails full of villainous poachers, who 
will poach again, sir, the instant their punishment is 
over. Sir, we are going to destruction as fast as 
Jacobites and Whigs can carry us.” He was in some 
measure restored to hope by hearing of certain printers 
who had been compelled to apologize on their knees 
on the floor of the House of Lords for venturing to 
print reports of the debates in the Lords and Com- 
mons. ‘ Low fellows like them,” he said, “ daring to 
report the words of gentlemen !” 

But his spirits were again depressed by hearing of 
Methodist lay preachers, who drew crowds around 
them in every county, from Northumberland to the 
Land’s End. “ Sir,” he said, “in my time we should 
have made quick work with idle fellows who left the 
plough, or the mason’s trowel, or the tailor’s goose, 
to preach whatever canting trash they pleased. We 
should have dispersed the congregation, sir, at the 
point of the bayonet, and set the preacher in the 
stocks to meditate on his next sermon, Sir, the 
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Papists manage to keep down such seditious fanatics ; 
and shall we be outdone by the Papists ?” 

“No doubt, sir,” replied the stranger; “but would 
you believe it, on my way here I met a fellow who is 
reported to be one of the worst among them, John 
Nelson, the Yorkshireman, who told me he had met 
Squire Trevylyan, and that he was a most hospitable 
gentleman ; for he had given him the pasty he was 
carrying for his own dinner, and had invited him to 
take his bread-and-cheese and beer at his house when- 
ever he came that way.” 

Father looked perplexed for a moment at the con- 
trast between his fierce denunciations against the 
Methodists in general, and his tolerance of the only 
Methodist he had encountered in particular, but he 
soon rallied. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ that fellow is a true-born English- 
man, as true to the Church and King as youorl. A fel- 
low, too, with such a chest and such muscle as would 
be worth the King a troop of those beggarly Hessians 
you spoke of. And he had been knocked down and 
trampled on by a mob of cowardly ruffians, just before 
Tsaw him. Sir, they knocked him down, and beat 
and kicked him till the breath was well-nigh out of him, 
and his head bleeding; and then they dragged him 
along the stones by the hair of his head, and would have 
thrown him into a draw-well, but for a high-spirited 
woman who stood by the well and pushed several of the 
cowardly bullies down. I would take off my hat to that 
woman as soon as to the King. And then he got up 
and yery soon mounted his horse again, and rode 
forty miles that very day as if nothing had happened. 
Sir, it is not in any Englishman, least of all in an old 
soldier of the Duke’s, not to honor that brave fellow. 
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Besides, he was hungry; and would you have a 
Cornish gentleman turn a hungry traveller from his 
door? Notif he were the Pope himself, or the Pre- 
tender! Is it my fault if he preaches what the par- 
sons don’t like on the strength of my pasty? That 
fellow is no hypocrite, sir; I give my word of honor . 
for it. A fellow with such a stout heart, and chest, 
and the voice of a lion! Besides,” continued 
father softly, with some reserve, “I assure you what 
he said to me afterwards was excellent; none of your 
canting phrases, but plain sense about believing in 
our Saviour, and doing our duty. Upon my honor,” 
continued Father, with increasing earnestness, ‘“I felt 
the better for it. He said very plain things to me, 
such as a man does not often hear; things, sir, that 
we shall all have to remember one day; and I feel 
grateful to the man for his honest, faithful words, 
and I trust I shall not forget them. An old soldier 
has not a few things he might be glad to unlearn, 
and would like to be sure will not be remembered 
against him.” 

The simple humility and earnestness of Father's 
manner put a stop to all further jesting ; and before 
long the stranger, respectfully saluting him, went off 
with Jack to saddle his horse, and I was free to fly to 
my chamber and open 


COUSIN EVELYN'S LETTER. 


“My Dearly-beloved Cousin Kitty,—I suppose you 
have no more idea how we missed your dear, tender, 
soft, quiet, quaint, wise, comfortable, little self, than 
a fire has how cold the room is when it goes out. 
Mamma moaned for you more than she did for the 
poodle that was drowned in the soup-tureen; she 
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fancied you shivering on the Cornish moors honey- 
combed, as she understands they are, with fearful 
abysses, your life endangered by grimy miners, your 
complexion by the sea-air; and she wondered in the 
first place how you grew up at all; and in the sec- 
ond, how you could possibly grow to be what you 
are amidst the perils of that vast howling wilderness, 
or, indeed, to be anything beyond the level of a Red 
Indian. 

“Aunt Henderson, whom I have seen twice, regrets 
you should be again in the darkness of a country she 
has heard to be little better than heathen; but hopes 
that the sound teaching you received at Hackney 
may be of some use to her ‘poor Sister Trevylyan, 
who had so few privileges.” 

‘Harry swears if Mother will find him a girl like 
Kitty he will marry her to-morrow; but how much 
he brings you forward as a golden back-ground 
to throw out the strong colors on which he paints 
the ‘simpering heaps of gauze and brocade,’ re- 
commended to his attention, I will not undertake 
to ‘abs 

“Papa roams about as unsettled as when anything 
detains him in Loudon during the sporting season, 
He says you are a girl of the. old style, such as he 
remembers when he was young; not too clever to 
make a sensible man’s home happy, ‘although he 
may not be able to talk like a Frenchman about 
the fashions, or like an Italian adventurer about 
operas and pictures, or like a Bishop about religion.’ 

“But this again, Kitty, must not make you too 
conceited, as your excellencies serve to barb a dart at 
me, in iofereeme to a neigboring potentate, whose 
estates march with those of the Beauchamps, but 
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whose manners do not ‘march’ with your ccrre- 
spondent’s tastes. 

“ From the silent homage rendered to your memory 
by Mamma’s maid, and by Aunt Jeanie, the tongue 
of Detraction herself can, however, detract nothing. 
Mamma’s maid has recourse to genuine Devonshire, 
and a genuine pocket-handkerchief to prevent gen- 
uine tears from spoiling the powder of Mamma’s 
hair as she falters out the praises of ‘the nicest 
and most affable young lady she ever set eyes on.’ 
And Aunt Jeanie soars high into Scotch and the 
Bible, as she tells how the winsome lassie, the tender 
lammie, came day after day to listen to an old wife 
like herself; and how you made her feel as if the 
air of the Highlands was breathing fresh on her 
face once more, and the voices of old times were in 
her ears. 

“Oh, Kitty darling, I would give all I have in the 
world to carry with me the fresh air you bring 
everywhere! There is something about you, you 
little witch, as much sweeter and more exhilarating 
than all the wit, and fashion, and cleverness of our 
London world, as the country air on a spring morn- 
ing is sweeter than all the perfumes of a London 
drawing-room. What is it, Kitty, except that you 
are just your natural sweet self? Yes, there is no 
perfume like freshness! and there is no moral or 
mental perfume like truth ! 

“ And that is just the explanation of some of my 
difficulties, Cousin Kitty ; for I have my difficulties, 
Kitty. Life—I mean the inner, religious life—is not 
so smooth to me as you may think, as I thought it 
must be always henceforth when I heard that won- 
derful sermon of Mr. Whitefield’s. Or rather, it is 
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not so plain. For I did expect roughnesses, mor? 
perhaps than I have met with; but I did not expect 
perplexities such as I feel. 

“ My difficulties are not interesting, elevating dif- 
ficulties, Kitty, such as would draw forth sweet tears 
of sympathy and smiles of tender encouragement at 
some of the religious tea parties. No one has taken 
the trouble to make me a martyr. I should rather 
have enjoyed a little more of that, which is, per- 
haps, the reason I have not had it, Mamma was a 
little uneasy at first; but when she found I did not 
wish to dress like a Quaker or to preach publicly 
from a tub, she was relieved, and seems rather to 
think me improved. Harry says all girls are sure 
to run into some folly or another, if they don’t 
marry, and probably even if they do; and some new 
whim is sure soon to drive out this, Papa says 
women must have their amusements; and if I like 
going to see the old women at the manor, and taking 
them broth and reading them the Bible, better than 
riding a thousand miles for a wager, as a young lady 
did the other day, he thinks it is the more sensible 
diversion of the two. His mother gave the people 
broth and bitters, and probably they like the Bible 
better than the bitters. I am a good child on the 
whole, he says; and if I ride to the meet with him 
in the country, and give myself no sanctimonious 
airs, he cannot object to my amusing myself as I like 
in town, Indeed, he said one day he thought Lady 
Huntingdon’s preachings were far better things for 
4 young woman to hear, than the scandalous nonsense 
those Italian fellows squalled at the opera. But, 
Kitty, although he talks so lightly, do you know, the 
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other evening, as he had taken his candle and was 
kissing me good-night, he said— 

“<« By the way, Eve, if you don’t fancy going with 
me all the way to-morrow, I'll drop you at the game- 
keeper’s lodge beyond the wood. His old woman is 
very ill, and she says you told her something that 
cheered her heart up; so you might as well go again. 
She is an honest old soul, and she says you reminded 
her of your Aunt Maud who died, and she was a good 
woman, if ever there was one.’ 

“So you see, Cousin Kitty, I have little chance of 
martyrdom. 

‘““My difficulties are from fhe religious people 
themselves. There seems to me so much fashion, 
so much phraseology, so much cutting and shaping, 
as if the fruits of the Spirit were to be artificial 
wax fruits, instead of real, living, natural fruits. 

“With you, Kitty, it is so different. You like 
what you like, and love those you love, and not 
merely try to like what you ought to like, and to 
work yourself up to something like love for those 
you ought to love. 

“J find it difficult to explain myself. What I 
feel is, that religious people, no doubt from really 
high motives, are apt to become unnatural—to lose 
spontaneousness. 

“T do not see this in Mr, Whitefield and Lady 
Huntingdon, or in Aunt Jeanie, nor, my sweet Cou- 
sin, in you. Lady Huntingdon is a queen, no doubt; 
but we must have kings and queens. But it is 
the followers of Mr. Whitefield, the ladies who form 
Lady Huntingdon’s court, that trouble me in this 
way. 

“There is a cutting down, a rounding off, a 
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clipping into shape, like the cypresses in the Dutch 
gardens, and a suspicious uneasiness about any seli- 
' willed shoot which asserts its right to sprout beyond 
the prescribed curves, which provokes me beyond 
measure. 

“T feel sometimes in those circles as if I were 
being put in a mortar and pestled into a sweetmeat ; 
as if all the natural color in me were being insensibly 
toned down to the uniform gray; asif all the natural 
tones of my voice were being in spite of me pitched 
to a chant, like the intoning of the Roman Catholic 
priests. It is very strange this tendency all religious 
schools seem to have towards monotone and uniform, 
from the Papists to the Quakers. And in the Bible 
it seems to me, there is as little of it as in nature. 

““T was becoming very rebellious when at Bath, 
before we escaped into the free, natural country life ; 
and now that we are in London once more, it is 
coming over me again like a terrible spell. But I 
am determined I will not be pestled into a sweet- 
meat! The great fear is, that I shall ferment myself 
into an acid. 

“ But if I could only keep close to God himself, to 
my glorious Saviour, to his free Spirit, there could 
be no danger of either. 

“The following of Christ is freedom, expansion, and 
growth. The following of his followers is copying, 
imitation, contraction. And it is to the following 
of Christ, close, always, with nothing and no person 
between, that we are called, all of us, the youngest, 
the weakest, the meanest. You and I, Kitty! as 
well as Lady Huntingdon, and Mr. Whitefield, and 
Mr. Wesley, and St. Paul, 

“And Christ our Lord, if we yield ourselves hon 
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estly, wholly to him, will develop our hearts and 
souls from within, outward and upward from the 
root, which is growing ; instead of our having to trim 
and clip them from outside inward, which is stunting. 
He will give to each seed ‘his own body.’ Is it not 
true, Kitty? I want very much to have a talk with 
you, for I cannot find other people’s thoughts and 
ways fit me, any more than their clothes; and I want 
to know how much of this is wrong, and how much 


is right. 
“For instance, the other evening Lady Emily— 
* * * * * * 


“T had written so far, when an opportunity oc- 
curred of going to hear Mr. John Wesley preach at 
the Foundry. The sermon seemed made for me. It 
was on evil-speaking ; and very pungent and useful 
I found it, I assure you. 

“Such an angelic face, Kitty !—the expression 
so calm and lofty, the features so refined and defined, 
regular and delicate, just the face that makes you 
sure his Mother was a beautiful woman (one of his 
Aunts was painted by Sir Peter Lely as one of the 
beauties of the day.) Yet there is nothing feminine 
about it, unless as far as an angel’s face may or must 
be partly feminine. Eyes not appealing but com- 
manding ; the delicate mouth firm as a Roman 
general’s; self-control, as the secret of all other 
control, stamped on every feature. If anything is 
wanting in the face and manner, it seemed to me just 
that nothing was wanting—that it was too angelic. 
You could not detect the weak, soft. place, where he 
would need to lean instead of to support. He 
eemed to speak almost too much from heayen; not, 
indeed, as one that had not known the experiences 
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of earth (there was the keenest penctration and the 
deepest sympathy in his words), but as one who had 
surmounted them all. The glow on his countenance 
was the steady sunlight of benevolence, rather than 
the tearful, trembling, intermittent sunshine of affec- 
tion, with its hopes and fears. The few lines on his 
brow were the lines of effective thought, not of 
anxious solicitude. If I were on a sick-bed in the 
ward of an hospital, I should bask in the holy bene- 
volent look as in the smile of an angel; but I do not 
know that he would (perhaps could) be tenderer if I 
were his sister at home. 

‘““T should like to hear Mr. Wesley preach every 
Sunday; he would send me home detected in my in- 
most infirmities, unmasked to myself, humbled with 
the conviction of sin, and inspired with the assurance 
of victory. 

“And yet if on Monday I came to ask his advice 
in a difficulty, I am not quite sure he would under- 
stand me. I am not sure that he would not come 
nearer my heart in the pulpit than in the house ; that 
while he makes me feel singled out and found out, 
as if I were his only hearer in the crowd, if I were 
really alone with him I should not feel that he 
regarded me rather as a unit in ‘the great multitude 
no man can number,’ than as myself, and no one 
else. 

“But Iam running away from his sermon, as if I 
winced from it, as I did, 

“He began with the words— 

““Speak evil of no man,’ says the great apostle— 
‘as plain a command as “ Thou shalt do no murder,” 
But who, even among Christians, regard this com- 
mand? Yea how few are there that so much as un- 
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derstand it. What is evil-speaking? It is not the 
same as lying or slandering. All a man says may be 
as true as the Bible, and yet the saying of it be evil- 
speaking. For evil-speaking is neither more nor less 
than speaking evil of an absent person; relating 
something evil which was really done or said by one 
that is not present when it is related. In our lan- 
guage this is also, by an extremely proper name, 
termed “back-biting.” Nor is there any material 
difference between this and what we usually style 
“tale-bearing.” If the tale be delivered in a soft 
and quiet manner (perhaps with some expressions of 
good-will to the person, and a hope that things 
may not be quite so bad), then we call it “‘ whisper- 
ing.” But in whatever manner it be done, the 
thing is the same, if we relate to another the fault 
of a third person when he is not there to answer for 
himself. 

«¢ And how extremely common is this sin, among 
all orders and degrees of men. How do high and 
low, rich and poor, wise and foolish, learned and un- 
learned, run into it continually! What conversation 
do you hear of any considerable length whereof evil- 
speaking is not one ingredient ? 

“And the very commonness of this sin makes it 
difficult to be avoided. If we are not deeply sensible 
of the danger, and continually guarding against it, 
we are liable to be carried away by the torrent. In 
this instance, almost the whole of mankind are, as it 
were, in a conspiracy against us. Besides, it is re- 
commended from within as well as from without. 
There is scarcely a wrong temper in the mind of man 
that may not occasionally be gratified by it—our 
pride, anger, resentment. 
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“‘Evil-speaking is the more difficult to be avoided, 
b cause it frequently attacks us in disguise. We 
speak thus out of a noble, generous (it is well if we 
do not say) holy indignation, against those vile crea- 
tures. We commit sin from mere hatred of sin! 
We serve the devil out of pure zeal for God!’ 

“Then having laid bare the disease, Mr. Wesley 
gave the remedy. 

“<*Wirst, “if thy brother sin against thee, go and 
tell him of his fault between thee and him alone.” 
This,’ he said, ‘requires the greatest gentleness, meek- 
ness, and love. If he opposes the truth, yet he can- 
not be brought to the knowledge of it but by gen- 
tleness. Still speak in a spirit of tender love, which 
“many waters cannot quench.” If love iz not con- 
quered, it conquers all things. Who can tell the force 
of love ? 

“*This step our Lord commands us to take Jirst,’ 
Mr. Wesley went on to say. ‘No alternative is al- 
lowed.’ 

“*Do not think to excuse yourself for taking an 
entirely different step by saying, “I did not speak to 
any one until I was so burdened I could not refrain.” 
And what a way have you found to unburden your- 
self! God reproves you for a sin of omission, for 
not telling your brother of his fault ; and you com- 
fort yourself by a sin of commission, by telling your 
brother’s fault to another person. Ease bought by 
sin is a dear purchase !’ 

“Afterwards he exhorted us to ‘hear evil of no 
man, The receiver is as bad as the thief If there 
were no hearers, there would be no speakers of evil.’ 

“The close of the sermon was something in these 
words :— 
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“*O that all of you who bear the reproach of 
Christ, who are in derision called Methodists, would 
set an example at least in this! If you must be dis- 
tinguished, let this be the distinguishing mark of a 
Methodist—“ He censures no man behind his back: 
by this fruit you may know him.” What a blessed 
effect of this self-denial we should quickly feel in 
our hearts! How would “our peace flow as a river,” 
when we thus followed peace with all men! How 
would the love of God abound in our souls while we 
thus confirmed our love to the brethren! And what 
an effect would it have on all that were united to- 
gether in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ! How 
would brotherly love continually increase. If one 
member suffered, all would suffer with it ; if one was 
honored, all would rejoice with it. Nor is this all. 
What an effect this might have even on the wild, un- 
thinking world. Once more, with Julian the Apos- 
tate, they should be constrained to cry, “See how 
these Christians love one another!” Our Lord’s last 
solemn prayer would be fulfillea—his kingdom would 
come. The Lord hasten the time, and enable us to 
love one another, not only in word and tongue, but in 
deed and in truth!” 

“There sweet cousin, thus did I sit rebuked and 
instructed, and after that you will of course never 
expect to hear what Lady Emily said the other even- 
ing. But as to the duty of taking her apart and 
telling her, Iam not clear. This kind of assault is 
not pleasant, except to very pugnacious natures, so 
that this method of speaking evil to instead of of 
people, has farther the great advantage of making 
one try to find out apologies for the faults one would 
have to condemn in this straightforward manner, 
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And very often, I do believe, we should find the apo- 
logy truer than the accusation. 


“These wonderful Wesleys, Kitty! I do think 
they are like the apostles more than any people that 
ever lived; at least on the side on which they were 
apostles. I cannot yet get over the feeling that St. 
Paul or St. John, and certainly St. Peter, would have 
been easier to ask advice from about little home-difi- 
culties. 

“T have been hearing about them from your friend, 
Mr. Hugh Spencer. Papa likes him, and he has 
been to see us several times, and when Papa goes 
out, we have had long conversations concerning the 
Methodists, and also concerning another subject (or 
object) in which we are both greatly interested. 

“T should like to have spent a week at that Ep- 
worth parsonage where the W. esleys were cradled— 
that home which was free, and happy, and full of 
healthful play as any home in the holidays, and or- 
derly, and full of healthful work as any school ; 
where the ‘odious noise’ of the crying of children 
was not suffered, but there was no restraint in their 
gleeful laughter; to have listened to the singing 
with which the ohilaivh voices opened and oloded 
their lessons; to have seen, at five o *clock, the oldest 
take apart ihe youngest that could speak, the second 
the next, and so on, and read together the Psalm for 
the day anda Shap tes from the New Testament ; to 
have gone through the quiet bedrooms three Rone 
afterwards, and seen the rosy, sleeping faces, even the 
baby of a year old lying quiet although aivale or 
only venturing to ‘ery softly; or more than all to 
have watched invisibly the mother conversing alone, 
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as she did, with one of her little ones every evening, 
listening to their childish confessions, and giving 
counsel to their childish perplexities, 

“So deep was the hold that mother had on the 
hearts of her sons, that years afterwards, in his early 
manhood, she had tenderly to rebuke John for that 
‘fond wish’ of his of dying before she died. 

“There were nineteen children born in that home; 
thirteen of them were living at one time. The pres- 
sure of all the endless small cares of poverty was 
added to the labor of teaching and training those 
healthy, eager, clever children, all of them, no doubt, 
endued with a considerable portion of the will and 
character of their parents. And their circumstances 
were not improved by the father’s uncompromising 
politics ; many of the parishioners paid the tithes in 
the most inconvenient way they could, and the au- 
thorities, on the plea of a small debt, once threw Mr. 
Wesley into prison. Whilst there, his noble wife 
sold her rings to support him; other female super- 
fluities no doubt had disappeared before, and his 
books were no superfluities in his e yes or hers; and 
in prison he read the prayers, and preached to the 
wretched inmates, and found the juil (so he wrote to 
the Archbishop of York) a larger and more import- 
ant parish than his own, 

“Yet burdened as she was, no one can picture 
Mrs. Wesley, as creeping with stooping shoulders 
through life, a weary heavy-laden woman. All her 
work was done with a hearty cheerfulness, At fifty, 
she said, in a letter to the Archbishop of York (tried 
as she had been with poverty) that she believed it 
was easier to be content without riches than with 
them, 
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“There was a secret spring which fed her inmost 
heart. Every morning and every evening she spent 
an hour alone with God. That morning hour of 
prayer (your friend Hugh Spencer said), made the 
day’s yoke easy and its burdens light; that evening 
hour kept her heart and conscience at rest. 

“ And so fresh did those week-day Sabbath-hours 
keep her strength, that on Sundays, during her 
husband’s absence, she found it no toil to gather his 
poor parishioners in her kitchen and read a sermon, 
pray, and converse in a simple and solemn way with 
them. Two hundred were sometimes assembled in 
this way. An unfavorable report of this ‘conyenticle’ 
was sent to her husband, and on his remonstrating 
she wrote that she was preparing hearers for his 
church-services. But if he continued to object, she 
simply requested, ‘Do not advise, but command me 
to desist.’ His command was God’s authority for 
her, and she would submit unhesitatingly. His ad- 
vice was man’s advice, and she could not alter her 
convictions at his will or her own. 

“The old home at Epworth Rectory is in other 
hands now; the last time Mr. John Wesley went 
there, being refused his father’s pulpit, he preached 
to the people from his father’s grave-stone. 

“Both father and mother are gone now. The 
family have the recollection of two saintly death- 
beds to crown the memory of those two noble lives. 
When dying, old Mr. Wesley laid his hand on the 
head of his son Charles, and said, ‘ Be steady ; the 
Christian faith will surely revive in this kingdom ; 
you will see it, though I shall not.’ 

“The inward witness |’ he said, at another time, 
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‘the inward witness! that is the proof, the strongest 
proof of Christianity.’ 

“His last words were, ‘God chastens me with 
strong pain, but I praise Him for it, I thank Him for 
it, I love Him for it.’ His last act. was receiving the 
Holy Communion with his family. 

“The mother died only a few years since in her 
seventy-third year; calm, serene, painless, looking 
up to heaven, she passed away (as she had wished) 
whilst her children were singing arcund her bed a 
‘Psalm of praise to God.’ As the praises of earth 
fell dim and distant on the ear of the dying, other 
songs of everlasting joy were beginning to burst 
upon her, 

“T hear Mr. John Wesley preach, and read these 
deep heurt-stirring hymns of his brother Charles 
with far greater interest now that I know what their 
father’s house was like; what a pure, sweet stream 
of home memories flows round their lofty devotion 
to God. And this devotion seems quite unreserved. 
When Mr. John Wesley’s income was thirty peunds 
a year, he spent twenty-eight and gave away two. 
Now that it is one hundred and twenty, he still 
spends twenty-eight, and gives away ninety-two. 
The return he made of his plate lately to the tax 
collectors was, ‘Two silver spoons, one in London 
and one at Bristol.’ 

“What wonders one man may do, without vanity 
and coyetousness; and with a sufficient motive! 
Yet his dress is at any time, they say, neat enough 
for any society, except when some of the mobs, who 
have frequently attacked him, but never injured him, 
may have considerably rufiled his attire. His temper 
they could never ruffle; and in the end, his unai- 
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fected benevolence, his Christian serenity and gentle- 
manly composure are sure to overcome. The ring- 
leaders more than once have turned round on their 
followers and dared them to touch the parson. His 
calm, commanding voice has been heard. Silence 
has succeeded to hootings, and sobs to silence, and 
Hugh Spencer says, there is scarcely a place where 
the Methodists have been assailed by mobs, where, 
from the very dregs of these very mobs, men and 
women have not been rescued, and cat not long 
after, ‘sitting clothed and in ‘hei right oe at the 
feet of the Saviour. 

“Mr, Whitefield is very different. Any one can 
understand why the Wesleys should do great things, 
especially Mr. John. He is a man of such will and 
power, such strong practical sense and determination, 
80 nobly trained in eal ahome. But Mr. WohiteBela’s 
strength seems to he obviously not in him but in the 
truth he speaks. His early home, an inn at Bristol, 
his early life spent in low occupations among low 
companions, his one great gift, suited one would 
have thought more to a theatre than a pulpit. But 
his whole heart is on fire with the love of Christ and 
the love of perishing immortal men and women. 
And he has the great gift of making people listen to 
the message of God’s infinite grace. The message 
does the rest. And what it does, Kitty, I can hardly 
write of without tears. | 

“He tells people all over the world—morning, 
noon, and night, every day of his life—duchesses, 
wise men, collins and outcasts (as he told me), that 
we have a great burden on our hearts ; ang we 
know it. He tells us that burden is sin » and 
whether we knew it or not before, we ie when 
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he says so, it is true. He weeps and tells us that 
unless that great burden is lifted off now, it will 
never be lifted off, but will crush us down and down 
for ever; and half his audience weep with him. He 
tells us it can be lifted off now, here, this instant ; we 
may go away from that spot, unburdened, forgiven, 
rejoicing, reconciled to God, without a thing in time 
or eternity to dread any more; the burden of terror 
exchanged for an infinite wealth of joy, the debt of 
guilt into a debt of everlasting gratitude. And 
then, just as the poor stricken hearts before him, 
each hanging on his eloquent words as if he were 
peading with each alone, begin to thrill with a new 
hope; he shown us fow all this can be. He shows 
us (or God reveals to us), Christ, the Lamb of God, 
the Son of God fainting under the burden of our sin, 
yet bearing it all away. And we forget Mr. White- 
field, the congregation, time, earth, ourselves, every- 
thing but the Cross, to which he has led us, but that 
suffering, smitten, dying Saviour at whose feet we 
stand. And from that moment we seem no longer 
to be listening, but only looking. We are looking 
on God. And that look is not death but life, life 
everlasting, for God is in Christ reconciling us to 
himself. We are looking on God and loving Hin ; 
God is looking on us and loving us. And then, as 
we gaze, slowly the truth dawns on us; that God is 
not now beginning to look on us with that look of 
infinite compassion and tenderness, He has been 
caring for us all our lives; He has loved us with an 
everlasting love. He has been drawing us blind, 
wilful, unwilling, to Himself. It is owr first look, 
but oh, it is not His! Then the barriers of time 
and death seem gone, for sin was their substance, 
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and that is taken away; and we are in eternity ; 
eternal life has begun, for Christ is our life, and we 
are forever with Him. 

«“ Kitty, I believe Mr. Whitefield has brought this 
unutterable joy to thousands and thousands, and that 
he lives for nothing else but to bring it to thousands 
more. And this whole generation must pass away 
before his sermons can be coolly criticised, or his 
name uttered in any large assembly of Christian 
people without bringing tears to many eyes. 


“ Dear Kitty, I have heard Mr. Wesley again, and 
his sermon was on our being stewards of God I 
cannot tell you what that sermon did for me, That 
first sermon of Mr. Whitefield’s seemed to lay me 
prostrate, beggared, utterly destitute, at the feet of 
my Saviour, thenceforth to be nothing and have 
nothing in myself, yet to possess all things in Him. 

“Mr. Wesley’s noble words, on the other hand, 
seemed to be like God’s gracious hands once more 
investing me with all my forfeited possessions, no 
more as earthly dross, but as priceless, heavenly 
treasures, Anything God has given me—health, 
youth, any power of pleasing or influencing others, 
every faculty of the body, ‘that exquisitely wrought 
machine,’ as he termed it; every power of the mind ; 
our money, which he calls our poorest and meanest 
possession ; every relationship of life, every moment 
of time, seemed given back to me, new coined, 
stamped with the seal of God, and made current 
through eternity. If before, in the first glimpse 
of eternity, all the things I had most prized seemed 
dust and dross, now, themselves linked to eternity, 
they seem to me sacred and priceless. ‘How pre- 
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cious, above all utterance, above all conception,’ as 
he said, ‘is every portion of our life. Not, indeed, 
that there are any works of supererogation; that 
we can ever do more than our duty seeing all we 
have is not our own but God’s; all we can do is due 
to Him. We have not received this or that thing, 
but everything from Him; therefore everything is 
His due.’ 

“ After that sermon I went back to the good peo- 
ple who gather around Lady Huntingdon, of whom 
I wrote to you in the beginning of this letter, or rather 
this book of chronicles; and in the light of that truth 
all seemed to me transformed. We are fellow-ser- 
vants—fellow-workers; and I came to them humbly 
to ask them to put me in the way of doing some 
humble work, such as a beginner might attempt. 
Then, Kitty, I found that many of these good women, 
whose manners I had been criticizing at my leisure, 
had meantime been engaged in countless labors of 
love; and as I went with them to the schools, the 
hospitals, and the dwellings of the poor, the voices 
which brought gladness among little destitute child- 
ren, and a rare sunshine into the dwellings of the 
London poor,—which were longed for on lonely sick- 
beds, and welcomed with grateful smiles by wan faces 
drawn with pain,—have passed for me into a region 
far beyond the icy touch of criticism; they are dear 
to me, Kitty. We are bound together as fellow-ser- 
vants as well as brethren. It seems to me nothing 
unites us like a common object to work for; partly, 
I suppose, because working shows us our own ceti- 
ciencies, and humility and forbearance spring up from 
one root. I think it would be a good rule if every 
critic were compelled by law to write a book himself, 
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He would see then what the difficulties of those he 
criticizes are; and the world would see what his 
powers are, which, in many cases, would, I haye no 
doubt, tend to produce in a critic a wholesome 
humility. 

“T have come to the conclusion, Kitty, that we 
obtain a grander and truer view of lofty things from 
below than from above; looking up to them from our 
own level instead of looking down on them, fore- 
shortened by their own elevation, from the height to 
which but for them we never could have climbed. 

“And now, Cousin Kitty, I must seal up my bud- 
get, and send it this very day, or it will grow so long, 
you will forget the beginning before you reach the 
end. I had thought of sending it by the hand of 
your friend, Mr. Hugh Spencer, when he passes 
through London from the University, but it is of no 
use to wait for him; and as there is nothing Jacobite 
or fanatically Whig in my lucubrations, I must trust 
them to the ordinary chances of the mail, and not 
wait till next week, when we leave London again, 
and they would have to be committed to the extra- 
ordinary perils of the cross posts from Beauchamp 
Manor. I suppose the mails, like Miss Pawsey’s 
fashions, do reach you at least ‘once in every two or 
three years,’ 

“ Before finishing, however, I must tell you of a 
conversation which took place to-day. 

“ This morning two gentlemen who were calling on 
papa were lamenting the degeneracy of the times, 

“One was an old general, and he said,— 

“We have no heroes now—not a great soldier left. 
Since Marlborough died not an Englishman has ap- 
peared who is fit to be more than a general of division, 
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There is neither the brain to conceive great plans, 
nor the will to execute them, nor the dash which so 
often changes reverses into victories.’ 

““ My great-uncle, a Fellow of Brazennose, tock up 
the wail. ‘No, indeed,’ he said; ‘the ages of gold 
and iron and brass are over; the golden days of Eliza- 
beth and Shakespeare, and the scattered Armada, the 
iron of the Revolution (for rough as they were, these 
men were iron); the brass of the Restoration; and 
now we haye nothing to do but to beat out the dust 
and shavings into tinsel and wire.’ 

““We have plenty of wood at least for gallows,’ 
interposed my brother Harry. ‘ Cart-loads of men 
are taken every week to Tyburn. I saw one myself 
yesterday.’ 

“¢ Wor what crimes ?’ asked the general. 

“¢ One for stealing a few yards of ribbon; another 
for forging a draught for £50,’ said Harry. 

“« Ah,’ sighed the general, ‘we have not even energy 
left to commit great crimes !’ 

“¢Then,’ resumed my great uncle, ‘what authors 
or artists have we worth thename? Pope, Swift, and 
Addison, Wren and Kneller,—all are gone. We have 
not amongst us a man who can make an epic march, 
or a satire bite, or a cathedral stand, or picture or a 
statue live. Imitators of imitations, we live at the 
fag-end of time, without great thinkers, or great 
thoughts, or great deeds to inspire either.’ 

“« There is a little bookseller called Richardson, 
who, the ladies say, writes like an angel,’ observed 
my Brother Harry; ‘and Fielding at all events is a 
gentleman, and knows something of men and man- 
ners,’ 

- “« And pretty men and manners they are from what 
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Thear,’ was my great-uncle’s dolorous response. ‘ But 
what are these at best? Not worth the name of lit- 
erature; frippery for a lady’s drawing-room,—no 
more to be called literature than these mandarins or 
monsters are to be called sculpture.’ 

““¢Mr. Handel’s music has some life in it,’ replied 
Harry, roused to opposition (although Harry does 
not know ‘ God save the Queen’ from ‘Rule Britan- 
nia !’). 

“* Yes, that is all we are fit for, was the cynical 
reply,—‘to put the great songs of our fathers to 
jingling tunes. We sit stitching tinsel fringes for 
the grand draperies of the past, and do not see that 
all the time we are no better than tailors working at 
our own palls.’ 

““* Besides,’ resumed the old general, ‘ Handel is no 
Englishman. The old British stock is dying out, sir. 
We have not even wit to put our forefathers’ songs to 
music, nor sense to sing them when that isdone. We 
have nothing left but money to pay Germans to fight 
for us, and Italians to scream for us.’ 

“And that is going as fast as it can,’ interposed 
papa. ‘What public man have we, Whig or Tory, 
who would not sell his country for a pension, or his 
soul for a place ? 

“Soul, nephew !’ said my great-uncle. ‘You are 
using words grown quite obsolete. Who believes in 
such a thing as the salvation or perdition of the soul 
in these enlightened times ? 

“<The Methodists do, at any rate, sir,’ replied 
Harry, maliciously ; ‘and Lady Huntingdon, and my 
Sister Evelyn, and my Cousin Kitty.’ 

‘Harry had drawn all the forces of the enemy on 
him at once by this assault, ; 
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“Sir” said papa, ‘I beg henceforth you never 
couple your sister’s or your cousin’s name with those 
low fanatics. If Evelyn occasionally likes longer ser- 
mons than I can stand, she is a dutiful child, and 
costs me not a moment’s anxiety, which is more than 
can be said for every one; and if she visits the old 
women at the Manor, so id her grandmother, who 
lived before a Methodist had been heard of.’ 

““* Methodists !’ exclaimed the general, indignantly ; 

‘it was only the other day I was told of one of them, 
John Nelson, who was enlisted by force, and oe 
would have made as fine a soldier as the king has 
but for his confounded Methodism. They actually 
had to let him off, lest he should bite the other fel- 
lows, and make them all as mad as himself. Why, 
sir, ae actually reproved the officers for swearing, and 
in such a respectful way, the cunning lo they 
could do nothing to him; and when an ensign had 
him put in prison, aed threatened to have him 
whipped, he seemed as happy there as St. Paul him- 
self. ‘The people came to him night and day, to hear 
him speak and preach. The infection of his fanatical 
religion spread in every town through which they 
took him, They could find nothing by which they 
might keep hold of him; for he was no Dissenter; 
he professed to delight to go to church more than 
anything, and to receive the sacrament. And the 
end of it was, the major had to set him free; and ac- 
tually was foolish enough to say, if he preached again 
without making a mob, if he was able, he would go 
and hear him himself; and he wished all the men 
were like him. A most dangerous rascal,—a fellow 
with the strength of a lion and the courage of a 
veteran ; and yet he would rather preach than fight. 

15 
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TI would make short work with such fellows, if I had 
Tyburn for a few days in my own hands, with a troop 
of Marlborough’s old soldiers.’ 

““¢Tt would be of no use, sir,’ replied Harry; ‘they 
would beat you even at Tyburn. Isaw a man hung 
there yesterday as peacefully as if he had been ascend- 
ing the block for his country or his king. He said 
Mr. John Wesley had visited him in the prison, and 
taught him how to repent of his sins and seek his 
God, and made him content to die. The people 
were quite moved, si.’ 

“¢ No doubt! the people are always ready enough 
to be moved,’ said the general, ‘especially by any 
rogue who is on the point of being hanged. These 
things should be met silently, sharply, decisively.’ 

“¢The Pope has tried that before now, sir,’ I ven- 
tured to suggest, ‘and not found it altogether answer, 
—at least not in England.’ 

“True, Evelyn,’ said my great-uncle, meditatively. 

@‘These outbursts of fanaticism are like epidemics ; 
they will have their time, and then die out. In the 
Middle Ages, whole troops of men and women used 
to march through the country, wailing and scourging 
themselves, and in the wildest state of excitement ; 
but it was let alone, and it passed off; and so it will 
be with Methodism, no doubt.’ 

“¢But, uncle,’ I said, ‘those Methodists do not 
scourge themselves, nor any one else. They only 
preach to the people about sin, and the judgment- 
day, and our Saviour.’ 

“*And the people sob, and scream, and faint, and 
fall into conyulsions, said Harry,’ turning on me. 

“Of course,’ said my great-uncle, ‘we are not 
Papists. Fanaticism will take another form in Pro- 
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testant countries; and as to ignorant men preaching 
about sin and the judgment-day, what have they to 
do with it? I preached them a sermon on that sub- 
ject myself last Lent, in St. Mary’s, and no one sobbed, 
or fainted, or was at all excited.’ 

“¢ But, uncle,’ I said, ‘the people who are to be 
hanged at Tyburn, and the Yorkshire colliers, cannot 
come to hear you at St. Mary’s.’ 

‘However little it might excite them !’ interposed 
Harry. 

“¢Ts it not a good thing, uncle,’ I continued, ‘ that 
some one, however imperfectly, should preach to the 
people who can’t come to hear you at St. Mary’s, or 
who won't ? 

“¢ Preach in the fields to those who won’t come to 
church to be taught!’ said my great-uncle; ‘the 
next thing will be to take food to the people at 
home who won’t come to the fields to work, and heg 
them to be so kind as to eat !’ 

“But, dear uncle,’ I said, ‘the worst of it is, the 
people who are dying for want of this kind of food 
don’t know it is hunger they are fainting from. You 
must take them the food before they know it is that 
they want.’ 

‘¢¢ Nonsense, Evelyn,’ he said; ‘if they don’t know, 
they ought. I have no notion of pampering and 
coaxing criminals and beggars in that way. LEvery- 
thing in its place. The pulpit for sermons, and Ty 
burn for those who won’t listen. But how should 
young women understand these things? There is 
poor John Wesley, as orderly and practical a man as 
ever was seen before he was seized with this insanity 
or imbecility. The times are very evil; the world is 
turned upside down ; and this fanatical outburst of 
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Methodism is one of the worst symptoms of the 
times. It is the growth on the stagnant pond,—the 
deadly growth of corrupt and decaying age.’ 


-“But, oh! Cousin Kitty, when the world was 
turned upside down seventeen hundred years ago, in 
that corrupt and decaying age of ancient times, 
people found at last it was only as a plow turns up 
the ground for a new harvest. 

‘And sometimes when I hear what Mr. Hugh 
Spencer tells me of the multitudes thronging to 
listen to Mr, Whitefield and Mr. Wesley, and the 
other preachers in America and Wales, and among 
the Cornish miners, and the colliers of the north, and 
the slaves in the West Indies, and of hearts being 
awakened to repentance and faith and joy even in 
condemned cells it seems to me as if instead of death 
a new tide of life was rising and rising through the 
world everywhere, bursting out at every cranny and 
crevice ; as in spring the power of the green earth 
bursts up even through the crevices of the London 
paving-stones, through the black branches of the 
trees in deserted old squares, through the flower in 
the broken pot in the sick child’s window, making 
every wretched corner of the city glad with some 
poor tree or blossom, or plot of grass of its own. 
But the dead tree, alas! crackles in the wind,—the 
life-bringing spring wind,—and wonders what all 
this stir and twittering is about, and moans drily 
that it is the longest winter the world ever saw, and 
that it will never be spring again. 

“As I did once, and for so long !— 

“ But we have come, have we not, to the Fountain 
of Life, and this tide of life is not around us only, it 
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is within us, and sometimes the joy is so great it 
seems quite too great to bear alone ! 

“And then especially I long for you, Kitty, and 
my thoughts buzz about you like bees around flow- 
ers in the sunshine. If you feel a pleasant little stir 
about your heart at any time, that is what it is! 

“And where will you read this? In your sunny 
chamber alone, with the rooks cawing in your old 
elms, and the light flickering through their branches 
on your floor? Or in Aunt Trevylyan’s closet, sitting 
at her feet, while ‘Bishop Taylor’ lies open on the 
little table beside her? Or by the hall fire, while 
Uncle Trevylyan is reading for the hundreth time 
that book on fortifications, soothed to occasional 
dozes by the drone of your mother’s spinning-wheel, 
and Jack is mending his fishing-tackle, and Trusty 
now and then heaves a long sigh in his sleep, and 
stretches himself into a posture of more absolute rv- 
pose ? 

“T should like to see it all one day, Kitty, and I 
must, if only to tell Aunt Trevylyan all you have 


been to your loving cousin 
“ HVELYN BEAUCHAMP. 


“P. §—Mamma and I are so much together now, 
Kitty, I read to her hours together, sometimes French 
romances and sometimes the ‘Ladies’ Magazine of 
Fashion.’ They are a little dull, but they have one 
great merit, they imprison my thoughts as little as 
embroidery. But every morning, before she gets up, 
T read the Bible to her; and the other day, when I 
was a little later than usual, she pointed to her 
watch, and said in a disappointed tone,— 

15* 
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“You are late Evelyn, we shall scarcely have any 
time ;’ and this very morning she said,— 

“*T shall be glad when Lent comes. I am tired 
of seeing so many people, and you and I, child, shall 
have more time for each other then.’ 

“And then she looked just as she did on that 
night in the old nursery at Beauchamp Manor, when 
she was watching by Harry’s sick-bed and mine. 


“ Second P. 8—Cousin Tom is as savage as he can 
be to me. But he always contrives to ask for you, 
although he snatches at any news of you like a 
chained bear at a biscuit, and then shuffles off 
growling.” 


Cousin Evelyn and Hugh Spencer seem to be very 
intimate. That is quite natural. They must like 
each other. They are so suited. Nothing petty 
about either of them. Evelyn is just the kind of 
woman I used to think would understand him, so 
frank and fearless, and truthful, and generous, and 
full of thoughts of her own; so self-possessed and 
ready-witted ; so different from me. And she is sure 
to like Hugh. Every one must who knows him, 
And she said the first time she saw him, she felt he 
was just a man she could trust, 

But they do seem to have become such great friends 
very quickly } 

Already they appear to have secrets she does not 
tell me. 

I wonder what the “subject (or object)” was which 
she does not mention, in which they are both so 
equally interested, 
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When I read Evelyn’s letter to Mother, she said,— 

“She seems much delighted with the Methodists, 
Kitty. It seems to me a little dangerous for so young 
a woman to have such strong opinions. And I do 
not quite like her comparing her great-uncle to a 
dead tree in a London square. It does not seem 
respectful or kind. Iam afraid she has learned that 
from the Methodists. I do not like young people to 
judge their elders in that way. But, poor child, she 
seems to have had her own way too much, and she is 
affectionate, and so fond of you, Kitty. I am glad 
you love each other. Kitty, I am afraid you must 
have tried her patience sorely with your long stories 
of your home. She seems to know all about us. 
But I am very much afraid of those Methodists. I 
cannot think what we want of anew religion, St. 
Paul says, though an angel from heaven were to 
preach another gospel to us, we must not listen to 
him. What has Mr. Wesley to say that the Bible 
and the Prayer Book do not say,—and Thomas a 
Kempis and Bishop Taylor? Betty went to hear the 
Methodists, and since then, for the first time in her 
life, she has twice spoilt the Sunday’s dinner in 
cooking it. Evelyn perhaps has learned some good 
things from these people, but my Kitty will not want 
any other religion than that she has learned from her 
childhood,—in her Bible, and from the Church, and 
in this little closet from her Mother’s lips. Only 
more of it, Kitty |—more faith, and hope, and charity, 
more than I have ever had, or perhaps can hope <o 
have, more, but not something else.” 

I could only assure Mother what I feel so deeply, 
that I. could never wish for anything but to grow 
year by year more like what she is, 
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Yet when I think of it here alone, it does seem to 
me as if things needed to be said over again in a new 
way to each new generation, just as every spring has 
new songs and new blossoms. And eyen more than 
that, because birds do sing the same songs, and yet 
they are always fresh. But men’s works and words 
seem to grow old-fashioned unless they are varied ; 
until, as Evelyn says, they grow again into a kind of 
fresh youth when they pass from being antiquated to 
being antique. 

The Bible is indeed always fresh, always new, as 
the songs of the birds, as the spring flowers, as the 
breaking of the waves, as the hearts of children, 
as the young man in a shining garment at the sepul- 
chre, who must have “sung for joy” thousands of 
years before, at the birthday of the world. 

But it does seem as if God meant His Gospel to be 
borne on from age to age by voices, not by books, not 
in faint echoes from the tombs, but in fresh, living 
words from heart to heart. 

Certainly Betty understands Mr. Wesley and John 
Nelson, as she never could understand Thomas 4 
Kempis and Bishop Taylor. I must ask Mother next 
Sunday about this. Mother will be sure to know 
better than I can, 


VI. 


HE song-birds, for the most part, have outlived 
their days of song, and are quietly chirping 
advice to their nestlings in a sober and practi- 

cal way. Only the rooks, who seem to carry on 
their attachments in a very business-like style, as if 
they were always discussing the “settlements” and 
“pin-money” Evelyn used to laugh about, make as 
much noise as ever. The old rooks are cawing in- 
structions to the young ones, and the young ones seem 
to discuss these instructions in rather a seditious spirit 
among themselves. 

No doubt the young rooks think they are encoun- 
tering quite newly-discovered difficulties with the 
most original arguments, although precisely the 
same discussions have been carried on every season 
in precisely the same tones for centuries, ever since 
rooks were. 

I wonder if the cayillings and controversies of our 
times, which seem so modern and new to us, would 
sound just as monotonous to any one who had lived 
through seventeen generations of men, as I have of 
rooks! 

The grave autumn winds are sweeping in slow and 
solemn cadences, like the throb of a dead-march, 
through the fading leaves of the elms; as a musician 
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might draw a low, lingering farewell from his harp, 
before he laid it aside for a season of mourning. 
For the winds often seem to me to mourn over the 
wild work they have to do, sighing and sobbing 
through the woods they are laying bare, and passion- 
ately wailing above the waves they are lashing into 
fury. “We were not mak for this,” they seem to 
moan. ‘Of old we bore not death but life on our 
wings. When will it be so again? When shall we 
rest? When will the earth rest and be quiet? When 
will all the mournful work be done, and only the 
good be left to do? 

Hugh Spencer used to say, how thankful we should 
be that the part of God’s work given us to do on earth 
is not the avenging and destroying, but the healing 
and the helping. 

How many things [have learned from him, I sup- 
pose he will never be here much again. The work to 
be done in the world seems to press on him so much, 
and there are so few to do it; and his heart is so 
warm and large, he is able to do so much more than 
most other people. Cousin Evelyn feels what he is ! 

And yet this parish is like a world in itself, he used 
to say ; and his is just the character that grows dearer 
to people the longer they know him, and it seems al- 
most a pity to throw away the love old and young 
have for him in his father’s parish. There are other 
people who could preach to the multitudes through- 
out the world. But it does seem as if no one could 
do what he might for the people here. ; 

I wonder what the “ subject (or object)” is Evelyn 
and he are “ equally interested in,” that she does not 
tell me | 


Hugh used to tell me all his wishes and purposes, 
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But Evelyn is so much more capable of entering into 
them than I ever was, and of helping him to carry 
them out, with her rapid ready wit; so different from 
me, who so often think of the right thing to say just 
when it is too late. And perhaps I disappointed him 
when he spoke to me that evening on the sea, of his 
feeling called to proclaim the gospel through the 
world, when that selfish sadness came over me, at the 
thought of his no more belonging to us all at home, 
but to the wide world. Perhaps he feels I cannot 
enter into his great, benevolent plans. And, of course, 
I never can, as Evelyn could. She knows so much 
more, and thinks so much more. Beside Evelyn’s, 
my thoughts and feelings seem so faint and weak; 
like a little flute beside a clear, ringing clarion. Yes, 
Evelyn seems just made to understand and help Hugh 
Spencer. One day, perhaps, they will tell me what 
this great “subject (or object)” is. And I must not 
be selfish again, then, but must try to enter into it 
with all my heart; for it is sure to be something 
generous and good. 


Jack has got his commission at last. He is wild 
with delight, and patronizes us all, and bestows 
imaginary fortunes on every one in the parish, on 
the strength of the cities he means to take, and the 
prize-money he means to win. \ 

Father seems to live over his youth again, as he 
talks to Jack of the perils and adventures before him; 
and although he warns him that the days of victory 
are few and the nights of watching many, and the 
days of marching long, yet the old martial enthusi- 
asm that comes over him as he fights Marlborough’s 
battles over again, certainly has more power to en- 
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kindle Jack’s ardor, than the sober commentaries at 
the end have to cool it. 

It is pleasant, however, to see how cordial Father 
and Jack become over the old book of “ Fortifica- 
tions,” and in their endless discussions concerning 
arms and accoutrements. 

Meanwhile Mother and I rise early and sit up late 
to complete Jack’s outfit. And many tears Mother 
lets fall on the long seams and hems—although I am 
sure it is easier for us both, than if we were rich, and 
could pay some one else to do the work, while we sat 
brooding over the parting. It is a comfort to put 
our whole hearts into every stitch we do for him; to 
feel that no money could ever purchase the delicate 
stitching and the elaborate button-holes, and the 
close, strong sewing we delight to make as perfect as 
possible. Mother sews her tender anxieties into every 
needleful, and certainly relieves her anxieties as she 
does so, And I sew all sorts of mingled feelings in, 
besides ; repentance for every sharp word I ever spoke 
to ‘hee and every hard thought I ever had of his lit- 
tle miatalkes, and plans of my own for his comfort. 
For the bees and the three Spanish hens, whose 
honey and eggs constitute my “ noneye have 
been very successful lately; and I can very well, 
with a little contrivance, make my w oolsey dress leat 
one more winter; so that I shall have quite a nice 
little sum for Jack. 

Father seems to feel as if he were going forth again 
to the wars and adventures of fe youth in Jack’s 
person, But to Mother it is not a going Jorth, but a 
going away. She shudders as Father goes over his 
battles on the table after supper, with the bread and 
cheese for fortresses, and the plates and salt-cellars 
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for the armies, and talks of “massing forces,” and 
“cutting up detachments in detail.” 

““ My dear,” she said one day, “you talk so coolly 
of masses and forces, and of ‘cutting them up!’ 
You seem to forget it is men you are talking of, and 
that our Jack is to be one of them.” 

Father smiled compassionately, and went on de- 
taching his salt-cellars. Jack laughed and kissed 
Mother affectionately, and said, ‘“‘ But Iam not to be 
one of them, Mother. I have no intention of letting 
any one cut me up.” 

But Mother could not hear any more military dis- 
cussions just then; and we took a candle to a little 
table near the fire, and comforted ourselves once 
more with Jack’s outfit. 

I suppose that it is meant that men must leave us 
one day, and go forth into the world to do their 
work, 

But it does seem a little hard they should be so 
glad to go. 

Yet when I said this one day to Mother, she said, 
“T would not have Jack one bit less eager and 
pleased, on any account, Kitty! What are women 
for, unless they can help men in the rough things 
they have to do and bear? They work and fight 
hard for us, and if we have our own share of the 
burden to bear at home, the least we can do is to 
bear it cheerfully, and not hinder them with repining 
looks and words.” 

“Only, Mother,” I said, “it seems wronging the 
old happy days to part with them so easily.” 

“The old happy childish days are gone, Kitty!” 
she said. ‘Men cannot set down on the march of 
life, gazing with lingering looks on the way behind 
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them. And women should not; Christian women 
ought not, Kitty,” she added softly. ‘“ You know 
we also have something to press forward to. Our 
eyes should chiefly there be fixed whither our feet are 
going.” 

“ Dear Mother,” I said, “if one were only sure that 
this step forward would be a step really onward for 
Jack! There are so many dangers in the army, are 
there not ?” 

“What makes you so desponding, Kitty ?” she 
said. “It is not like you; and it seems as if you 
had too little confidence in Jack. We must not 
sit and wail together over possible evils. When 
such anxieties come, we must separate and pray. 
I know no other remedy, my child.” 

And I could not find it in my heart to tell her my 
peculiar anxieties about Jack. Besides it would 
have seemed ungenerous to him, 


Jack is gone. Now he is really off, and silence has 
settled down on the house after all the bustle, 
Father’s apprehensions seem to over-balance his 
hopes. He roams restlessly in and out of the house, 
and then sits down to his “ Fortifications,” and after 
reading a few words, shuts the book and pushes it 
impatiently aside, and walks carelessly up and down, 
or stands whistling at the window, or goes to the 
(loor and looks at the weather, and wonders how 
that poor boy is getting on at sea, 

And Trusty, feeling there is something wrong, goes 
to the door also, and also looks out at the weather, 
and also wonders, and wags his tail in an indecisive, 
meditative way, and returning to the fire, sits bold 
upright before it in a cramped attitude, staring 
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vacantly at the flames, and saying, as plainly as a dog 
can, that he can make nothing of it. 

Mother, on the other hand, makes frequent visits 
to the little chamber over the porch, and comes 
down pale and serene, and with some little cheery 
observation changes the current of Father’s thoughts, 
or reminds him of some work about the farm. 

Then Trusty feels that it is all right again, and 
stretches himself out in his easiest attitude on the 
hearth at her feet, and sighs, and composes himself 
to sleep. 

I wish JZ could feel as if it was all right. But 
there are things about Jack which do make me 
uneasy. 

The day before he left, I went up to him as he was 
packing in his own room, and slipped the little 
packet containing two guineas into his hand. I felt 
anxious he should not think it was any sacrifice to 
me, so I said, “ The bees and those Spanish hens you 
reared for me, Jack, have brought me quite a fortune 
this year; and besides, I had something left from 
Uncle Henderson’s present, and there is no way of 
spending money here if one wished it ;—and you will 
want so many things.” 

I was going hastily down again, to avoid burden- 
ing him with thanks, when he came after me, and 
replacing the money in my hand, said laughing, 
“Indeed, my good little sister, I cannot rob you of 
your frugal earnings. Hugh Spencer is a good 
fellow, after all, at bottom. I wrote to ask him for 
the loan of a few pounds, and he sent me ten. I 
mean to pay him with my first prize money. The 
pay is barely enough for a gentleman to live on, 
And besides,” he added, “that good- kantankerous 
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old Betty has actually insisted on presenting me with 
five guineas. I quite hesitated to take it from her. 
But she said it had all been earned in our service ; 
and ‘ Master’s son must look like a Trevylyan; and 
what use had she for money? She was a fool ever 
to have hoarded it!’ So that at last I actually had 
to take it from the dear old soul, to spare her feel- 
ings, and to show her that I bore no malice for the 
quarrels of my boyhood. So that you see, Kitty, 
with such a purse it would be mean to accept any- 
thing more from you.” 

Then, seeing me, I suppose, look perplexed and 
grave, he took the packet again from my hand, and 
opening it, withdrew one guinea, and gave me back 
the other with the air of a benefactor, saying, 
“There, my poor little Kitty, I will not disappoint 
you. I will keep one for kindness’ sake, and to buy 
you a fairing with, And you can keep the other to 
pay Hugh Spencer for your cherry-colored bow, if 
like; or any other little bill,’ he added, “ which 
may have escaped my memory, and which might vex 
Father.” 

And Jack returned to his packing, persuaded he 
had done at once a very liberal and a very conscien- 
tious thing. But I could have sunk into the earth 
with vexation and shame. To have written to bor- 
row money from Hugh; to have accepted Betty’s 
hard-earned sayings ; what would he donext? And 
then those terrible words, “ any other little bill,” 
burnt into my heart like a drop of burning acid. 

I stood irresolute. 

He turned to me with his good-humored, easy 
smile, and said, ‘ What is it, Kitty? Can I do any- 
thing else to oblige you ?” 
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“Oh, Jack,” I said, summoning all my courage, 
for I dreaded very much to grieve him on that 
last day, “would you mind telling me if you have 
any idea to whom you owe those other little bills ?” 

““ My dear child,” he said, “ how can I remember 
in all this bustle? Nothing but trifies of course. 
Let me see; there were a pair of shoe-buckles I saw 
the last time I was in Falmouth, at Moses the Jew’s, 
the newest fashion, in excellent taste, I assure you, 
just such as I know Father would like to see me in. 
Yet just the kind of trifle I would net trouble him 
with. But that would not matter much; Moses is 
a rich man, and may wait—only Jews don’t like to 
wait. I care more about Miss Pawsey; she lent me 
half-a-guinea a few weeks since, when I had to treat 
some fellows to a glass in honor of my obtaining 
my commission. Yes; I should like you to pay Miss 
Pawsey, Kitty. And if there is anything else, no 
doubt, the people will let you know in time. I told 
them never to apply to Father; so that if any one 
should come at any time asking particularly for me, 
you will know what it means, and can settle it at 
ence without mentioning it to Father or Mother. 
It might vex them. But I am glad I thought of 
telling you, because, of course, I could not write 
about these things; and now my mind is quite 
easy.” 

And the next morning, as Jack was riding with 
Father, he reined in his horse, and turning back, 
took off his military hat to me with a low bow, and 
beckoned me to him, and said softly as I stood close 
to him: 

“Don’t cry your roses away, Kitty, till I come 
back from Flanders, and you all have to come to 
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Court to see me knighted. With the first good for- 
tune I have I wili send Hugh Spencer his money, 
unless he is a bishop first, in which case, of course, 
he would not need it; and with the next I will buy 
an annuity for Betty, on which she will be able to 
live like a duchess. You see I shall make all your 
fortunes, and you will all of you have reason to 
rejoice in having befriended the hero in his adversity ; 
and it will be as good as a fairy tale.” 

So he rode away and rejoined Father, and I went 
back to Mother. 

“What did he say to you, Kitty?’ she asked. 
“Ts anything forgotten ?” 

“ He said we should all have to come to Court 
to see him knighted, and that he would make all our 
fortunes,” I said, “and that it would be as good as a 
fairy tale.” 

“ Poor fellow!” she said, the tears, so long re- 
pressed, flowing freely, as her heart was touched 
with this proof of Jack’s generous intentions. ‘“ Poor 
fellow! He was always so sanguine, and so full of 
generous plans.” 

But I could not shed a tear. I stood and felt 
like a stone. The weight of Jack’s secrets seemed 
to press my heart into marble. And I felt like a 
traitor to be making Mother glad, when, if I had 
told her all, I was sure she would feel as I did. 

But what am Ito do? The guinea will pay Miss 
Pawsey, of course, and, perhaps, the Jew, if I could 
see him. But I am so grieved about Betty and Hugh 
Spencer. How in all my life shall I ever be able to 
repay them? And they must be paid. I would 
work day and night, if I could tell how to earn any- 
thing to pay them with. But fifteen guineas! It is 
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a fortune! How could I earn a guinea without 
Mother’s knowing? And would it even be true to 
Father and Mother to do this if I could? 

Evelyn could help me. But I could not ask her 
without betraying Jack. 

And how shall I ever feel safe from some one com- 
ing and “ particularly wanting to see” Jack ? 

Ought not Father and Mother to know ? 

And yet would it not almost break Mother’s heart ? 

I cannot tell her yet, at least, until the sorrow of 
this parting is a little healed. For this is a sorrow 
which seems to me as if it could never be healed. It 
is not the money, or the debts, or the difficulty of 
meeting them. It is Jack himself that is the sorrow. 
What will he do next ? 

I cannot bear this alone. Whatever the trouble 
may be, it is clear God cannot mean it to make me 
untruthful. He cannot mean it to make me do 
wrong. ‘Therefore, there must be some way out of it, 
some one right way. 

Arid God knows it. I will ask Him, and He will 
surely help me also to find it, and to take it when I 
find it, however rough and dark it may be. 

Aunt Jeanie said we must not look to see more 
than the next step. But that we must look to see, as 
sure as God is true, and has promised to lead us. 


Yesterday evening, to my great surprise, Betty 
came into my room after I was in bed, looking wild 
and haggard, and she said,— 

“Mrs. Kitty, my dear, I can bear it no longer. 
Whatever comes of it, I must go and hear that York- 
shireman again. He is to preach at six o’clock to- 
morrow morning on the Down above the house. I 
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shall be back again before Missis wants me, for it 
won’t last more than an hour. And if she is angered, 
she must be angered. I can get no rest night nor 
day. The words that man spoke are like a fire in 
my bones; and hear him again I must. I can but 
perish either way. And if I must perish, I had rather 
know it.” 

She went back to her room. But I could not sleep 
for thinking of her wan wild face. It haunted me 
like the vision of some one murdered. And I felt as 
if it would be hardly safe to let her go alone. 

Accordingly, when Betty crept through my room 
the next morning very softly, that she might not 
wake me, I was already dressed, and, in spite of her 
remonstrances, insisted on accompanying her. 

The appointed place of meeting was in a slight 
hollow on the top of the Down. We were early, and 
as we sat down on a tuft of withered grass, closely 
wrapped in our hoods and cloaks, waiting for the 
preaching to begin, I thought I had never been in a 
place more like a temple. The solemn dawn was 
coming up in the east; and I always think nothing 
is so solemn as the coming up of the morning. There 
is a pomp about the sunset blending with its tender 
lingering tints; and night is majenie with its crown 
of countless stars; but nothing ever seems to me so 
grand and solemn as the slow, silent spreading of the 
dawn over the sleeping world. There was little 
color yet, only that steady welling up of the light 
from its deep hidden fountain, overflowing all the 
sky; the great tide of sunlight rising mithond effort, 
Without conflict, without recoil, scarcely seeming to 
advance, yet ceaselessly advancing , aud never losing 
one point won; till the clouds from mysterious inde: 
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finite billows of mist became defined purple bars, 
through which we gazed into the depths of golden 
radiance behind ; and the moon paled from a pearly 
lamp, illuminating the dark, to a silver crescent 
floating on a silvery sea, and at length sank with her 
stars into the flood of sunlight; and the sky had 
become full of light, and the earth full of color 
and life. Then there were the soft twitterings of 
the waking birds in the wood below us, and the 
murmurs of the waves far off and far below, and the 
sweeping of the winds over the long ranges of the 
dewy moors. 

It seemed to me I wanted no other preaching, or 
music. But the silent solemnity of the dawn, and 
the murmurs of the great sea, and the songs of birds, 
have no power to lift the burden from the troubled 
conscience. 

That work is committed not to angels, nor to na- 
ture (as Hugh Spencer used to say), but to poor 
blundering sinful human beings, who have felt what 
the burden is. 

John Nelson was there already. He stood ear- 
nestly conversing with a little group of men; and I 
watched the frank trustworthy face, and the tall 
stalworth form, with no little interest, remembering 
how he had been thrown down, and trampled on, 
and bruised, and beaten by the mobs for Christ’s sake, 
and had dared the same rough usage again and again 
to tell them the same message of mercy. 

At length the congregation began to assemble. 
Solitary figures creeping up from the farms and lone 
cottages around, miners in their working clothes on 
their way to the mines, laborers on their way to the 
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fields, and from the nearer villages little bands of 
poorly clad women and children. 

In a few minutes about two hundred had ranged 
themselves around the preacher, who stood on a hil- 
lock, his tall figure and strong clear voice command- 
ing the little congregation, so that he spoke easily, 
more as if conversing privately than preaching. He 
said he would give us some of his experience, as it 
might be of use in comforting any who were in 
trouble. 

“JT was brought up,” he said, “a mason, as was my 
father before me.* 

“ When I was between nine and ten years old, I was 
horribly terrified with the thoughts of death and 
judgment whenever I was alone. One Sunday night, 
as I sat on the ground by the side of my father’s 
chair, while he was reading the twentieth chapter of 
Revelation, the Word came with such light and 
power to my soul that it made me tremble, as if a 
dart was shot at my heart. I fell with my face on 
the floor, and wept till the place was as wet where I 
lay as if water had been poured thereon. As my 
father proceeded, I thought I saw everything he read 
about, though my eyes were shut. And the sight 
was so terrible I was about to stop my ears that I 
might not hear, but I durst not. When he came to 
the eleventh verse my flesh seemed to creep on my 
bones while he said, ‘And I saw a great white throne, 
and him that sat thereon, from whose face the heavens 
and the earth fled away ; and there was found no place 
Sor them. And I saw the dead, small and great, stand 
before God: and the books were opened ; and another 
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book was opened, which is the book of life: and the dead 
were judged out of those things that were written in the 
books, according to their works.’ Oh, what a scene was 
opened to my mind! It was as if I had seen the 
Lord Jesus Christ sitting on his throne with the 
twelve apostles below him; and a large book open 
at his left hand; and, as it were, a bar fixed about 
ten paces from the throne, to which the children of 
Adam came up; and every one, as he approached, 
opened his breast as quick as a man could open the 
bosom of his shirt. On one leaf of the book was 
written the character of the children of God; and on 
the other, the character of those that should not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. I thought neither 
the Lord nor the apostles said anything; but every 
soul as he came up to the bar compared his con- 
science with the book, and went away to his own 
place, either singing, or else crying and howling. 
Those that went to the right hand were but like the 
stream of a small brook; but the others were like 
the flowing of a mighty river. 

“God has followed me with convictions ever since 
I was ten years old; and whenever I committed any 
known sin against God or man, I used to be so terri- 
fied afterwards that I shed many tears in private; 
yet, when I came to my companions, I wiped my face, 
and went on again in sin and folly. But oh, the hell 
I found in my mind when I came to be alone again ! 
and what resolutions I made. Nevertheless, when 
temptations came, my resolutions were as a thread of 
tow that had touched the fire. 

“‘ When I was turned sixteen my father was taken 
ill, which I thought was for my wickedness ; yet, at 
that time, vile as I was, I prayed earnestly that God 
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would spare him for the sake of my mother and the 
young children, and let me die in his stead; but the 
Lord would not regard my prayer. Three days be- 
fore he died, he said tomy mother, ‘Trouble not 
thyself for me; for I know that my peace is made 
with God, and he will provide for thee and the 
children.’ I was greatly surprised at this, wonder- 
ing how he could know his peace was made with 
God. 

“Tn one of my times of trouble I was in a stable, 
and falling into a slumber, I dreamt I prayed that 
God would make me happy. But I thought, what 
will make me happy? I also dreamt that I beheld 
Jeremiah the prophet standing on a large rock at the 
west gate of Jerusalem. His countenance was graye, 
and with great authority he reproved the elders and 
magistrates of the city ; for which they were enraged, 
and pulling him down, cast him on a dunghill, where 
the butchers poured the blood of their slain beasts. 
And J imagined I saw them tread him under feet ; 
but his countenance never changed, nor did he cease 
to cry out, ‘Thus saith the Lord, If ye will not repent, 
and give glory to my name, I will bring destruction 
on you and your city.’ He seemed so composed and 
happy while they were treading him under their feet, 
that I said in my dream, ‘O God, make me like Jere- 
miah,’ And since then, thou Lord, in a small mea- 
sure, hast given me a taste of his cup.” 

Then (he said) he prayed God to give him a good 
wife; but although God gave him the most suitable 
wife he believed he could have had, after his marriage 
he loved pleasures more than God. Yet his pleasures 
were not happiness; and after a day of successful 
hunting or shooting, he felt so unhappy that he was 
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ready to break his gun in pieces. His conscience had 
found no rest. He went from home to seek work, 
and prayed for guidance, and the Lord blessed him 
in all his journey. He got into business the day he 
arrived in London. But the burden of sin still 
weighed on his heart. Forty times a day he would 
ery for mercy. After his day’s work he sat alone, 
and read and prayed. He would not drink with his 
mates. They cursed and abused him, and he bore 
many insults from them without opening his mouth 
to answer. But when they took his tools from him, 
and said, if he would not drink he should not work 
while they were drinking, that provoked him, so that 
he fought with several. Then they let him alone; 
but that stifled for the time his concern for his salva- 
tion, and he left off reading and prayer, in a great 
measure. 

Then sickness came, and with it a horrible dread, 
not of death, but of the judgment that should follow. 
He recovered, and was restored to perfect health. 
But ‘again his conscience was awake: he could not 
rest night nor day. All things prospered that he 
pursued, yet he felt that he had something to learn 
that he had not yet learned; ‘“ He knew not,” he said 
“ that it was the great lesson of love to God and man.” 

He began to consider what he wanted to make him 
happy, for as yet he was as a man in a barren wilder- 
ness that could find no way out. Health as good as 
any man’s; as good a wife as he could wish for; more 
gold and silver than he needed, yet no rest. He cried 
out to himself, “Oh, that I had been a cow or a 
sheep!” He thought he would choose strangling, 
rather than thirty years more of such a life. But 
then came again the terrible thought of the judgment. 
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And he cried, “‘ Oh, that I had never been born!” for 
he thought his day of grace was over, because he had 
made so many resolutions and broken them all. 

“Yet,” he continued, “I thought I would set out 
once more; for I said, Surely God never made man to be 
such a riddle to himself and to leave him so ; there must 
be something in religion, that I am unacquainted 
with, to satisfy the empty mind of man, or he is ina 
worse state than the beasts that perish.” 

(As John Nelson spoke these words, Betty’s down- 
cast head was raised, her hood fell back, and from 
that moment she never took her eyes from off his 
face.) 

“Tn all these troubles,” he continued, “I had no 
one to open my mind to; I wandered up and down 
in the fields, thinking ; I went from church to church, 
but found no ease. One minister at St. Paul’s 
preached about a man doing his duty to God and 
his neighbor, and on his death-bed finding joy in his 
heart from looking back to his well-spent life. Oh 
what a stab that sermon was to my wounded soul! 
for Ilooked back and could not see one day in my 
life in which I had not left undone something I 
ought to have done, or done something I ought not 
to have done. 

‘‘ Afterwards I heard another sermon, wherein the 
preacher said, that man, since the fall, could not per- 
fectly fulfil the will of his Maker; but God required 
him to do all he could, and Christ would make up 
the rest ; but if man did not do all he could he must 
unavoidably perish; for he had no right to expect 
any interest in the merits of Christ, if he had not ful- 
filled his part, and done all that lay in his power. 
Then, thought I, every soul must be damned; for I 
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did not believe that any who had lived to years of 
maturity had done all they could, and avoided all the 
evil they might. Oh what deadly physic was that 
doctrine to my poor sin-sick soul !” 

Then he tried Dissenters of various denominations, 
Roman Catholics, Quakers, all but the Jews. To the 
Quakers he listened three months, because among 
them he heard one who seemed to describe the dis- 
ease of his soul; but, alas! he showed no remedy. 

“In the spring,” he said, “ Mr. Whitefield came to 
Moorfields, and I went to hear him; he was to me as 
man that could play well on an instrument, for his 
preaching was pleasant to me; and I loved the man, 
so that if any one offered to disturb him I was ready 
to fight him,” 

But the deliverance did not come through Mr. 
Whitefield, although (he said), “I got some hope of 
mercy, so that I was encouraged to pray and read the 
Scriptures. But I was like a wandering bird cast out 
of the nest, until Mr. John Wesley came to preach hig 
first sermon in Moorfields, Oh, that was a blessed 
morning to my soul! As soon as he got upon the 
stand, he stroked back his hair, and turned his face 
towards where I stood, and I thought fixed his eyes 
onme. His countenance struck such an awful dread 
upon me before I heard him speak, it made my heart 
beat like a pendulum, and when he did speak I 
thought his whole discourse was aimed at me.” 

(Betty bowed her head with a little assenting 
moan, and murmured, “ And go, sure it was! Just 
like him.’’) 

When he had done,I said: ‘“ This man can tell the 
secrets of my heart. He hath not left me there, for 
he hath showed the remedy, even the blood of Jesus. 
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Then was my soul filled with consolation, through 
hope that God for Christ’s sake would save me.” 

Still the conflict was not over; his besetting sin, a 
hasty temper, got the better of him, and his heart 
again felt as hard asarock. He felt unworthy to eat 
and drink. “Should such a wretch as he devour the 
good creatures of God?” He resolved neither to eat 
nor drink, till he found the kingdom of God. He 
wept tears like great drops of rain, he kneeled before 
the Lord, yet he felt dumb as a beast, and could 
not put up one petition; he saw himself a criminal 
before the Judge, and said, in his overwhelming sense 
of guilt, surrendering himself as a condemned male- 
factor body and soul to *God, “Lord, thy will be 
done; damn or save.” 

“That moment,” he said, “Jesus Christ was evi- 
dently set before the eye of my mind, as crucified for 
my sins, as if I had seen him with my bodily eyes; 
and in that instant Iwas set at liberty from eyery 
tormenting fear, and filled with a calm and serene 
peace. I could then say without any dread or fear, 
‘Thou art my Lord and my God.’ Now did I begin 
to say, ‘O Lord, I will praise thee: though thou wast 
angry with me, thine anger is turned away, and thou 
comfortest me. Behold, God is my salvation; I will 
trust and not be afraid: for the Lord Jehovah is my 
strength and my song. He also is become my salva- 
tion. My heart was filled with love to God, and 
every soul of man; next to my wife and children, my 
mother, brothers, sisters, my greatest enemies had 
an interest in my prayers, and I cried, ‘O Lord, give 
me to see my desire on them; let them experience 
Thy redeeming love.’ 

“In the afternoon, I opened the Book where it is 
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said, ‘Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in His own blood,’ with which I was so 
affected, that I could not read for weeping. That 
evening, under Mr. Wesley’s sermon, I could do 
nothing but weep, and love, and praise God for send- 
ing His servant into the fields to show me the way 
of salvation. All that day I neither ate nor drank 
anything ; for before I found peace the hand of God 
was so heayy on me that I refused to eat; and after 
I had found peace, I was so filled with the manna of 
redeeming love, that I had no need of the bread that 
perishes, for that season.” 

The preacher went on, but I heard no more, for 
Betty was sitting with her hands clasped, the tears 
raining over her rugged face, yet with such an ex- 
pression of hope on it, that I felt I could safely leave 
her; so I told her to stay, I would see to her work, 
and put everything right by the time she came back. 

As I went down the hill the sound of a hymn fol- 
lowed me, at first faint and broken, but soon rising 
strong and clear through the morning air. I thought 
J had never heard pleasanter music; and asI lighted 
the fire and got the breakfast ready, my heart sang, 
and I prayed there might be melody also in poor 
Betty’s heart. 

She came back before any one had missed her. 

All day she went about her work as usual; her 
face looked more peaceful, but she said nothing, and 
Betty’s silences were barriers no one else but herself 
could safely attempt to break down. 

In the evening, while Mother and I were sitting by 
the fire alone, and I preparing to confess to her my 
having accompanied Betty to the morning preaching, 
Betty appeared with the supper, and after lingering 
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about the things until I thought she would not go till 
Father came back, and I should be left for the night 
with the burden of my morning expedition uncon- 
fessed, suddenly she stood still and said,— 

“ Missis, I may as well out with it at once. I am 
going to hear that Yorkshireman again to-morrow. 
It’s no good fighting against it. I have tried, but I 
shall have to go.” 

I had to fill up the vacancies in Betty’s narra- 
tive, as clearly as I could, hastily confessing my share 
in it. 

Mother looked seriously grieved. 

“ Kitty,” she said, “I did not expect this of you.” 

“ Mrs, Kitty went to take care of me,” interposed 
Betty. ‘She thought I was going mazed—and so I 
was, sure—and Mrs. Kitty went to keep me from 
mischief.” 

“ Betty,” said Mother, very gravely, “I cannot 
sanction your going to any such places. You know 
I never hinder your going to church as often as you 
like, and I am sure Parson Spencer is a very good 
man; and there are the lessons and the prayers. 
What can you want more ?”” 

“T am not saying anything against our parson, 
Missis,” said Betty ; ‘‘I’d as lief say anything against 
the King and the Parliament. Dye no doubt that what 
he says is all right in its way. But ever since I heard 
Parson Wesley, ’ve had a great thorn fretting and 
rankling in my heart, and our parson’s sermons can 
no more take that out, than they could take a rotten 
tooth out of my head. It isn’t to be expected they 
should; they’re not made for such rough doctor’s 
work, But that Yorkshireman’s can. He made me 
feel hetter this morning and I must hear him again, 
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And then, Missis, when I’ve got rid of the burden 
on my heart, I can sit easy and hearken to Parson 
Spencer. Forno doubt his discourses are uncommon 
fine. Id as lief listen to him as to the finest music 
Tever heard. Only it’s not to be expected that the 
finest music ’1] stop a sore heart from aching.” 

“ But the Bible 7s made for that,” said Mother ; 
“and you hear that every Sunday in church.” 

“Yes, sure, and soI do from the Yorkshireman ; 
but he has a way of picking out the bits that suit 
you, picking them out and laying them on, as you 
did the herb lotion, Missis, last week when I bruised 
my side. The herbs were in the garden before, sure 
enough, but I might have walked among them till 
doomsday, and my side been no better.” 

Mother sighed. 

“Take care, Betty,” she said, “that you do not 
pick out the texts you like, instead of those that 
really suit you. Bitters,” sighed Mother, “are better 
than sweets often.” 

“ And bitter enough they were to me,” said Betty; 
“it’s my belief it is the smart that did me the 
good.” 

“ Well, Betty,” said Mother, “I cannot sanc- 
tion it.” 

“ Bless your heart, Missis,” said Betty, “‘ of course 
you can’t. JI never thought you could. But I 
thought it my duty to tell you before I went. 

Mother shook her head, and Betty went; for be- 
yond this right of mutual protest our domestic 
government with regard to her does not extend. 


Betty went, and returned, and said nothing. Nor 
did she give occasion to Mother to say anything. 
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The cooking was blameless, the floors spotless, 
Father’s meals punctual to a minute. Only there 
was an unusual quiet in the kitchen, and on Satur- 
day old Roger said to me privately,— 

“T can’t think what’s come oyer Betty, Mrs. Kitty. 
She’s so cruel kind! and as quiet as a lamb. She 
hasn’t given me a sharp word for nigh a week, and 
I can’t say what'll come of it. It makes me quite 
wisht. They say folks with Betty’s tempers fall into 
that way when they’re like to die. And in the 
evening she sits and spells over the great Bible yca 
brought her from London. It’s quite unnatural, 
Mrs. Kitty; I didn’t like to tell Missis, for fear she 
should take on about it, she’s so tender-hearted ; but 
IT couldn’t help telling you. The Methodists be 
terrible folk; they say in my country up to Dart- 
moor that they know more than they ought to know, 
and I shouldn’t like them to ill-wish Betty. I used to 
think her tongue was a trifle sharp by times, but the 
place is cruel wisht without it and mortal lonesome ; 
and I’d give somewhat to hear her fling out with 
a will once more, poor soul,” 


Every other Sunday afternoon has always been one 
of my most delightful times. There is no service 
then in our parish church. The vicar rides to a 
daughter-church some -miles off, too far for us to 
reach, and we have the whole afternoon for quiet. 
Father and Jack used commonly to walk round the 
farm with Trusty, Mother sits alone in the porch- 
closet, and I spend the time alone in my own cham- 
ber, or in the old apple-tree in the garden. 

Last Sunday afternoon I was sitting, as usual, at 
my chamber window. The casement was open, and 
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it was so still that the hum of the few stray bees 
buzzing in the sunshine around the marigolds in the 
garden below, came up to me quite clearly. But the 
bees were evidently only doing a little holiday work 
quite at their leisure. 

I almost fancied I could hear the waving of the 
grass on the hill-side, as it bent before the quiet 
breeze; and I could hear distinctly the crunching of 
the grass which Daisy was cropping in the Home- 
park. And below all these intermittent sounds went 
on the quiet, unintermittent flow of the little runnel 
through the stone channel into the trough where the 
cattle were watered. 

The spring was over with its songs and nest- 
buildings, the summer with its power of ripening 
sunshine, the harvest with its anxieties and its 
merry-makings. The sun had nothing more to do 
but to smile from his depths of golden light on 
his finished sheaves and ripened fruit. 

The earth, too, had done her work for the year, 
and was couching at rest, and quiet, like the laboring 
oxen in the streak of golden sunshine at the top of 
the field opposite my window. 

There was a ripe calm, and a sacred stillness over 
eyerything, which made me feel as if I knew what the 
Bible meant by the “ shadow of the wings” of God. 
For where “shadow” and “God” are spoken of 
together, shadow cannot mean shade and darkness, 
but only shelter, and safety, and repose. It seemed 
as if the whole earth were nestling under great, 
warm, motherly wings. 

My Bible lay open on my knee, but I had not been 
reading for some time. I had not consciously been 
thinking or even praying, my whole heart resting 
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silently in the presence of God, as the earth around 
me lay silent in the sunshine: conscious of His 
presence as the dumb creatures are conscious of the 
sunshine, as a babe is conscious of its mother’s smile, 
neither listening, nor adoring, nor extreating, nor 
remembering, nor hoping, but simply at rest in God’s 
love. 

It seemed like waking, when a low murmur below 
my window recalled me again to thought. 

It was the broken murmur of a woman’s voice. 
The room immediately under mine was the kitchen, 
and as I leant out of the window and listened, I per- 
ceived that the voice was Betty’s. 

I went down stairs into the court, and as I 
passed the kitchen window, I saw Betty sitting there 
with her large new Bible open before her on the 
white deal table. 

Tt was a long window with several stone mullions, 
and casements broken into diamonded panes. The 
casement at which Betty sat was open. The cat was 
perched on the sunny sill, and Trusty was coiled up 
on the grass-grown pavement beneath. 

Betty was bending eagerly over the book; the 
plump fingers she was accustomed to rely on in 
so many useful works, could, by no means, be dis- 
missed from service in a work so laborious to her 
as reading a book; and her lips followed their 
slow tracing of the lines, as if she would assure 
herself by various senses of the reality of the im- 
pressions conveyed to her by the letters. As she 
bent thus absorbed in her subject, I noticed how 
much power was expressed in the firm, well-defined 
lips and in the broad, square brow, from which 
the dark gray hair was brushed back; and, indeed, 
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in every rugged line of the strongly marked face. 
As I approached, she looked up, startled by a little 
movement of the cat, and by a musical yawn from 
Trusty as he stretched himself, and rose to welcome 
me. 

Our eyes met. Betty seemed to think it necessary 
to apologize for her unusual occupation, and she 
said,— 

“TI was only looking, Mrs. Kitty, to see if what 
that Yorkshireman said is true.” 

I could not help thinking of the noble women of 
Berea ; and leaning on the window-sill, I listened. 

“For you know, my dear,” she continued, “if 
his words made my heart as happy as a king’s, what 
good is it if they were only his own words? But 
if it’s here, it’s not his but the Lord’s, and then it'll 
stand.” 

“Then his words did make your heart light, 
Betty ?” I said. 

“My dear,” she said, “’twas not his words at all. 
It’s all here, and has been here, of course, ages before 
he or I was born, only I never saw it before.” 

And turning the Bible so that I might see, she 
traced with her finger the words,— 

“All we, like sheep, have gone astray ; we have turned 
every one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on 
Him the iniquity of us all.” 

“There’s a deal more, as good as that, my dear,” 
she said; “ but I keep coming back to that, because 
it was that that healed up my heart.” 

Her eyes were moist, and her voice was soft and 
quiet as she went on,— 

“Mrs. Kitty, the cure was as quick as the hurt. 
Just as Mr. Wesley’s words went right to the core of 
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my heart in a moment, and made it like one great 
wound, feeling I was a lost, ungrateful, sinful woman, 
—these words went right to the heart of the wound, 
and flowed like sweet healing balm all through it, so 
that just where the anguish had been the worst, the 
joy was greatest. Not a drop of the sorrow but 
seemed swallowed up in a larger drop of the joy. 
For it was not thinking, Mrs. Kitty, it was seeing. I 
saw in my heart the blessed Lord himself, with all 
my sins laid upon Him, and He, while He was 
stretched, bleeding, there on the cross, all alone, and 
pale, and broken-hearted with the anguish of the 
burden, the burden of my sins, seeming to say with 
His kind looks all the time, ‘Z am not unwilling, I am 
quite content to bear it all for thee” And oh, my dear, 
my heart felt all right that very moment. I can’t say 
it felt light, for it seemed as if there lay upon me a 
load of love and gratitude heavier than the old load 
of sin, but it was all sweet, my dear, it is all sweet, 
and I would not have it weigh an atom lighter for 
the world.” 

I could not speak, I could only bow down and rest 
my face on Betty’s hand, as I held it in mine. We 
were silent a long time, and then I said,— 

“Did you tell Mr. Nelson ?”” 

“Te came and asked. I had set myself as firm as 
a rock, that there should be no crying, and praying, 
and singing over me, Mrs. Kitty, but I was so broken 
down with the joy, that I didn’t mind what any one 
did or thought about me, but sat crying like a poor 
fool as Tam, until Mr. Nelson came up to me quite 
quiet and gentle, and asked if anything ailed me, 
and then I said, ‘You may thank the Lord for me, 
Mz. Nelson, for to my dying day, I shall thank the 
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Lord for you, and that you ever came to these parts.’ 
Then he asked what it was, and I told him all, Mrs. 
Kitty, as I have told you, and he looked ane 
pleased, and said it was being converted; and said 
something about the ‘inward witness,’ ‘the witness 
of the Sarit? But what that meant I knew no more 
than a new-born babe, and I told him go. I knew 
my heart had been as heavy as a condemned murder- 
er’s, and now I was as happy as a forgiven child, 
aad all through seeing the blessed Lord in my heart. 
And they all smiled very pleasant, and said that was 
enough, and that what more there was to learn, if I 
kept on reading the Bible, and went to Biegs. the 
Lord would teach me all in time. But I felt I aie 
bear no more just then, so I wished them all good 
day and went home ata) For I was afraid of losing 
the great joy, Mrs. Kitty, if I talked too much about 
it. I felt as if I had got a new treasure, and I 
wanted to come home and turn it over, and look 
at it, and make sure it was all true, ap all really 
mine.” 

“You spoke of seeing, Betty,” I said, “but you had 
no visions or dreams.” 

“No,” she said, “and I don’t want any. I don’t 
see how it could be plainer than it is. And I found 
it quite true,” she went on, “about the Lord teach- 
ing me at church. It is strange I never noticed be- 
fore how the parson says every Sunday in the pray- 
ers, so much that John Nelson told me. ‘All we, 
like sheep, have gone astray;’ and about the for- 
giveness of sins, and all. The prayers seemed won- 
derful and plain to me to-day, Mrs. Kitty; but I 
can’t say Pye got to the length as yet of understand- 
ing our parson. But, oh my dear,” she concluded, 
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“it is a great mercy for us ignorant folks that the 
Bible does seem the plainest of all |” 

Then I left Betty again to her meditations, and 
went up for the precious half hour with Mother, be- 
fore Father came back from the fields. And I 
thought it right to tell her as well as I could what 
Betty had told me. She was interested and touched, 
and looked very grave as she said,— 

“T don’t see what we can say against it, Kitty. 
Your Father thinks that John Nelson is a very re- 
markable man. Anything which makes a person 
keep their temper, and love to read the Bible, and 
go to church, does seem in itself good. But I think 
Betty is quite wise to wish to be alone, and not to 
talk too much about it. It seems to me we want all 
the strength religion can give us for the doing and 
the enduring, so that there is little to spare for the 
talking, or to waste in mere emotion.” 

“Yet, Mother,” I said, “it is love, is it not, which 
strengthens us both to do and to endure, and love 
has its joys and sorrows as well as its duties.” 

“Yes,” she said thoughtfully, “ many sorrows, and 
also joys. Yet, Kitty, love is proved, not by its joys 
and sorrows, which are so much mixed up with self, 
but by duty. God said, ‘I will have obedience, and 
not sacrifice ; and I think that means that God will 
have, not the offering of this or that in the luxury of 
devotion, but the sacrifice of self; for obedience is 
nothing else than the sacrifice of self.” 

“Yet, Mother,” said I, “if the love is so deep that 
it makes the obedience a delight, can that be a mis- 
take ?” 

“That would be heaven, child!” she said. “ But I 
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think none but great saints have experienced that on 
earth, at least not constantly.” 

“Yet, Mother,” I said, “it seems to me, the more 
one is like a little child, with God, the more one does 
delight to obey.” 

“Perhaps it is the little children that are the great 
saints, Kitty,” she replied, smiling, 

“But you think we need not trouble Betty about 
what she feels, Mother,” said I, “she seems so gentle 
and happy ?” 

“T think we must wait and see,” said Mother. 

And so our conversation ended, 


Can it have been only yesterday morning I was sit- 
ting mending Mother’s mittens in the hall window, 
when Hugh Spencer came in, and, after just wishing 
me good-day, asked where Mother was, and left me 
to go and find her? 

It seems so much longer. 

I felt surprised that he should have no more to say 
to me, when we had not met for months, and he had 
been ordained in the meantime. I thought his mind 
must be full of the “subject (or object)” in which he 
and Evelyn are “equally interested.” And I sup- 
posed he wanted to consult Mother about it, thinking 
me too inexperienced or too much of a child to be 
able to give any advice worth haying. 

I did feel rather hurt, and then I began to be 
afraid I might have shown him that I felt vexed, and 
received him stiffly and coldly. And I resolved 
when he came in again (if he came) to speak quite 
as usual to him. What right, indeed, had I to feel 
hurt? Of course Mother was a better counsellor for 
any one than I could be; and every one could see 
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how much better Evelyn’s opinion was worth having 
than mine. But then my thoughts went off into 
quite another channel. 

For some days it had been becoming clearer and 
clearer to me that the way out of the difficulty about 
Jack’s debts was simply to consult Hugh. He al- 
ready knew the worst of it, since Jack had written 
to beg of him himself. I had paid Miss Pawsey al- 
ready, and I thought I would ask him to settle with 
the Jew, and to take the rest of what I had for his 
own loan (of course not saying the money was mine). 
So I sat thinking how best to begin, and making a 
number of imaginary speeches, in reply to an equal 
number of possible observations of Hugh’s, when he 
returned. 

He was alone, and I resolved not to lose a minute. 
So, without looking up from Mother’s mittens (for 
Jack’s reputation was concerned, and it was a deli- 
cate matter to negotiate, and I felt nervous), I began 
at once (forgetting all my speeches), at what was cer- 
tainly the wrong end. I said, speaking very fast, and 
feeling myself coloring crimson as I spoke,— 

“Hugh, some time since Jack bought a cherry- 
colored ribbon for me, and he said you paid for it, 
and he left me some money—at least he told me 
about it.” 

“ And will you not accept even a cherry-colored 
ribbon from me, Mrs. Kitty ?” said Hugh. 

Still I did not look up; but I said,— 

“Tt was not exactly that Jack told me; it was 
about the other money you lent him, and I am to pay 
it you by degrees.” 

And there I stopped, having become inextricably 
perplexed between the difficulty of not telling a 
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story, and of not betraying the fact that I was to 
pay Jack’s debts with my own money. 

Then Hugh spoke, and his voice was very gentle 
and low, for he was standing quite near me; and he 
said,— 

“ Kitty, I came to speak to you about quite a dif- 
ferent subject.” 

And then I looked up, for I thought of Evelyn’s 
letter. 

But we did not say anything more that evening 
about Jack’s debts. 

Indeed, I do not know what we said. 

Nor, when Hugh went home and Mother came in, 
did she say much. 

She only took me to her heart, and murmured, 
“My darling child!” 

But I do not feel any more anxiety about the “sub- 
ject (or object)” in which Evelyn or Hugh are “ equally 
interested.” 

To think that Hugh had been wishing this so many 
years | 

Only I am not half worthy of Hugh and his love. 

Yet God can make me even that, in time. 
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piness mixed together in their cup as I have. 

I can hardly ever get beyond “ adoration” 
and “thanksgiving” in my “acts of piety” now, 
except when I have to make “confession” of not 
having been half thankful enough. 

For Hugh is to be his father’s curate, and Parson 
Spencer told Mother that it has always been under- 
stood that, after him, the living will be given to 
Hugh, so that we are to have the great joy, Hugh 
and I, of having it for our business in life, to do all 
the good we can all our lives long to those who have 
known us from our childhood, All the good we can in 
every kind of way. Other people have it for their call- 
ing, the thing given them to do, to fight in the King’s 
armies, or to make laws, or to make other people 
keep them, or to buy and sell, or, like Betty, to make 
butter and scrub floors, doing what good they can, 
by the way, or after their work is done; but doing 
good is to be our business, profession, study, always, 
every day, Hugh’s and mine. In the morning we are 
to think who there are around us to be helped or 
comforted, turned out of the wrong way, cheered on 
in the right. With others, maintenance, traffic, are 
necessary objects. We need not have one selfish ob- 


4 THINK no one ever had so many kinds of hap- 
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ject in life. The poorest must feel there is always 
one door in the parish from which they will not be 
turned away. Those who have sunk the lowest must 
feel that there is always one hand that will not fear 
to be polluted by touching them to lift them up. 

And all this will not be a romantic enterprise for 
us, but simple, plain duty, which is so much sweeter. 

For Hugh says it is a desecration of the endow- 
ments which were given of old for sacred purposes, 
when the clergy treat their incomes as if they were 
like any common produce of traflic, or estate of in- 
heritance, or wages of secular work. It is consecrated 
wealth still, he says; and when we have used what 
we need for a simple and unpretentious household, 
we owe our superfluous stores to the Church and 
the poor. All Christians, he says, are indeed 
stewards of consecrated wealth, but the clergy, he 
thinks, more especially. It would be a disgrace, he 
thinks, if the distinction between the Popish clergy 
and ours were that ours are secularized into mere 
thrifty farmers, or little squires.. It is not in devoted- 
ness we should differ from the ancient priesthood. 

I am afraid it is the parsonesses that put things 
wrong sometimes. I hope I shall not be a hindrance 
to Hugh. I must not grudge his going out in the 
evening on any summons of duty, on stormy nights, 
even though he may seem wearied already with the 
day’s work. I must not let any womanish fears pre- 
yent his visiting the sick, even though the sickness 
be deadly contagious pestilence. Should I be less 
brave than a soldier’s wife, or a poor fisherman’s? 
Men are meant to peril their lives and to wear out 
their strength in work, Hugh says; and if the par- 
son’s calling were to be without its perils and 
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toils, it would be less manly than the sailor’s, or the 
shepherd’s, or the miner’s, or any other working 
man’s and therefore less Christian. 

Easy things for me to intend; but not so easy to 
do, when the peril or the trial comes! Yet if we are 
to have the true blessing of our calling, we must go 
forth to it, Hugh says, not as a paradise, but as a 
campaign. And then it will be we, always we! and 
that makes all the difference. 

Yet how could I bear to take all this happiness if 
it were to bring loss to Mother, if I caught her tender 
eyes every now and then watching me wistfully, and 
fillmg with tears,—and she still so feeble. But this 
will scarcely take me from her,—not at all at first, for 
we are to have our home under this dear old roof,— 
so that it will be all gain to Mother and to Father 
too. And then I have some one to consult about 
everything. Because (and that is another especial 
blessing) Hugh knows already all about us all. He 
has watched Mother as anxiously as I have; and we 
can plan together about the best way of helping Jack, 
without my tellmg him anything more of the things 
I scarcely could have told even Hugh, if he had not 
known them before. 

Hugh is not at all hopeless about Jack, although 
he knows all; but he says he seems like one in a 
dream, and he does think it must be a rough call 
that will wake him, 

Father and Betty are so busy clearing out and 
repairing the rooms in the older part of the house, 
which are to be ours,—delightful old rooms with 
great stone chimneys, and one in a tower with a long 
arched window, which is to be Hugh’s own den. It 
is high up, and from the casement, through an open- 
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ing of the hills, you catch one glimpse of the sea,—a 
bright line of light on sunny days, at evening a dim 
heaving cloud of purple against the green gold of the 
sunset; and always, Hugh says, a path for thought 
to sail on, out into the wide world. 

Hugh and I have dived into forgotten stores in the 
lumber-room, and fished up wonderful pearls in the 
shape of oaken chairs, which only want their backs 
mended, and tables which only want a leg or two to 
be quite stately. 

Betty thinks little of these discoveries, saying con- 
cisely that ten shillings’ worth of furniture from the 
shop in Falmouth is worth them all. But then, carv- 
ing and associations have no value in Betty’s inven- 
tory. 

She thinks much more of Mother’s purchases and 
manufactures, although she says clothes in these days 
are mere cobwebs compared to the stuffs of our fore- 
fathers, when Master’s great-grandmother’s wedding- 
dress survived to become a christening robe ® 
Master, and after that a covering for the best sofa, 
and looked as good as new to the last. 

But Mother and Betty have become quite confi- 
dential once more over the matter, Betty’s sober and 
conservative views about woolseys and linseys having 
in some measure restored the confidence in her judg- 
ment, so much impaired in Mother’s mind by her 
views about the Methodists. 


Hugh said the other day there is no doubt Mr. 
John Wesley would recognise Mother to be a most 
saintly woman, if he knew her; and that he feels 
sure, if Mother knew Mr. John Wesley, his life of 
labor, his entire devotion to God, his unlimited be- 
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nevolence and beneficence to man, his attachment to 
the Church services, she would revere him as next to 
the Apostles. It is the greatest trial of Reformers, 
he thinks, that they have often to be blamed and 
misunderstood by the good men and women of their 
times, 

He says if Mother had lived in Martin Luther's 
time she might probably have prayed for him in her 
convent as a prodigal whilst living by the very faith 
he spent his life to proclaim. 

But if Mother had lived in a convent, Hugh,” I 
said, “she would never have been married, and she 
would have been a Papist; which would have been 
impossible,” 

He smiled, and said,— 

“ But, Kitty, Mr. Wesley thinks some of the holiest 
people who ever lived were Roman Catholics,” 

“That must have been when there was nothing 
else for people to be,” I said. 

“Nay,” he replied, “ Mr. Wesley says now, ‘I dare 
not exclude from the Church catholic all those 
congregations in which unscriptural doctrines, which 
cannot be affirmed to be the pure word of God are 
sometimes, nay frequently, preached ; neither all 
those congregations in which the sacraments are not 
duly administered (as the Church of Rome), whoever 
they are that have one spirit, one hope, one Lord, 
one faith, one God and Father of all.” 

“ That is a great comfort,” I said. “But I think 
we had better not conjecture what Mother would 
have been if she had lived in Martin Luther’s days. 
Nothing bewilders my brain like thinking what 
might have been if something else had been. Thank 
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God, Hugh, she did not live in those old dark days, 
nor any of us.” 

“T am very thankful you did not at any rate, 
Kitty,” he said, with his quiet smile, which is as 
joyous as laughter, ‘at least unless we had all been 
transplanted together.” 


But I was intending to write about Betty, and I 
have wandered quite away. 

One evening about a fortnight since, Father was 
sitting after supper in one corner of the hall, smok- 
ing some Virginian tobacco a ship’s captain had 
brought him lately as a present, with the book on 
‘Fortifications ” open before him, and Mother and 
I were busy cutting out garments at the deal table at 
the other side of the fire, when Betty, after removing 
the supper, announced her intention of joining the 
Methodist Society which met in the village. 

Mother said gravely,— 

“You can do as you like, Betty; indeed, I sup- 
pose you will do as you like? This new kind of 
religion seems to make that a necessity for every 
one,” 

Very severe words for Mother; yet Mother being 
the gentlest of beings, is nevertheless in her gentle 
way absolutely impenetrable when once her mind is 
made up. 

“Once for all, however, Betty,” she continued, 
laying down her scissors, and speaking in the low 
quiet tone neither Jack nor I ever thought of resist- 
ing, “I think it my duty faithfully to warn you. I 
do not understand this religion of violent excitement 
and determined self-will. The religion I believe 
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in is one which enables us to control our feelings and 
yield up our self-will.” 

“ Missis,” said Betty, “Tmay as well speak my 
mind out at once too. If you mean that I couldn't 
keep back my tears at the Sacrament yesterday, no 
more I couldn’t, nor I searce can now when I think 
of it. For the blessed Lord himself was there, and I 
felt as sure of it as that poor woman who washed 
His feet with her tears, I felt it was the Lord him- 
self giving himself to me, and showing me He loyed 
me, and had died for me, and that my sins were 
forgiven. Didn’t old Widow Jennifer rouse up all 
the town with her crying and sobbing when her poor 
lost boy came back, that was thought to be wrecked; 
and didn’t he sob too, bearded man as he was ? 
And is it any wonder I should ery at finding my 
God? Sure enough, Missis, I was shipwrecked worse 
than Jennifer's son, and sure enough my God is 
more to me than any mother and son to each other. 
O Missis, if you only knew how lost I had been, you 
wouldn’t wonder. You'd wonder I kept as quiet as 
I did.” 

Mother was silent some little time. Her kind 
thoughtful eyes moistened and then were cast down, 
and she only said very gently,— 

“I know such assured peace and such joys have 
been given to some, Betty, but they were great 
saints, and I think it was generally just before their 
death,” f 

“Well, Missis,” said Betty simply, “I am sure I 
am no great saint, and I don’t know that I am like 
to die, but I know that none but the Lord could give 
me joy like that; and if it’s for me, surely it’s for 
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all. And John Nelson says our parsons say so every 
Sunday.” 

“The parsons say every Sunday, every one may 
know their sins are forgiven !” exclaimed Mother, 

‘‘ Every one who repents and believes,” said Betty. 
“Mr. John Nelson made me see how it says in the 
Prayer-Book, ‘ He pardoneth and absolveth all those 
who truly repent and unfeignedly believe His Holy 
Gospel.’ And if I ever felt anything truly in my 
life, Missis, I've felt sorry for my sins, and hated 
them, and they say that is repentance. And if I 
believe anything in the world, it is that the blessed 
Lord died on the Cross for sinners, and John Nelson 
says that is the Holy Gospel. So that, now, when- 
ever our parson comes to that, my heart leaps for 
joy. For it isn’t ‘will pardon,’ but ‘pardoneth’ and 
that must mean forgiveness now. So it’s all the same 
to me as if the parson said, “ Betty Roskelly, God 
Almighty has commanded me to tell you he forgives 
you your sins for the sake of Christ Jesus our Lord. 
And Missis,” concluded Betty, “I don’t mind how 
little I can understand the sermon, when that’s so 
plain. So when the parson gets into the pulpit, 
I listen to the text, (which is most times plain too), 
and then I think, ‘ Now he’s going to preach to the 
learned folks, like himself, but I’ve got my sermon 
already, and it’s enough for me;’ so I sit and think, 
quite content.” 

“ But,” resumed Mother after a pause, “‘ you have 
heard those words every Sunday of your life. What 
makes the absolution such a new and strange thing 
to you ?” 

““T cannot well say, Missis,” said Betty, “ unless 
it is the ‘now’ and ‘me.’ JI always listened to it 
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all, as if the parson were reading good words made 
a long time ago about good things a long way off 
to be given after a long while to I didn’t exactly 
know who. But when I came to see that it is 
God now forgiving me, that makes all the differ- 
ence.” 

“ Now, if the Prayer-Book makes you so content, 
Betty,” said Mother, shifting her attack, “ what do 
you want with those new-fangled meetings ?” 

“It’s the meetings that make me understand the 
prayers, Missis,” said Betty, persisting, 

“Thope you do understand them, Betty, and are 
not deluding yourself,” said Mother, and haying thus 
reserved her rights to the last word, she abandoned 
the contest, and Betty retired. 

In the course of the evening, as we were all 
gathered round the fire, Father said,— 

“My dear, I advise you to have no more theo- 
logical discussions with Betty. She tured your 
position neatly with her quotations from the Prayer- 
Book.” 

Mother colored a little. 

“You know, my dear, we pray every Sunday 
against schism as well as against heresy, and I am 
very much afraid of people deluding themselves 
into a kind of religious insanity with this new reli- 
gion,” 

‘My dear,” said Father, “I have seen a good 
many religions, and not too much religion in the 
world with all of them together. I am not much 
afraid of a schism which sends people to church, nor 
of an insanity which makes them good servants. 
These are strange times. The Squire told me to-day 
they have sent poor John Greenfield to prison, and 
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when I asked him why (for though the poor fellcw 
was a sad drunkard and ill-liver in years past, since 
he has taken up with the Methodists he has been as 
steady as Old Time), he said, ‘why the man is well 
enough in other things; but his impudence is not to 
be borne. Why, sir, he says he knows his sins are 
forgiven.”* But,” concluded Father, gravely, “there 
are some old soldiers who might think poor John 
Greenfield’s penalty worth bearing, if they could 
share his crime.” 

Mother is always easily melted out of the rigidity 
of controversy by any symptom of yielding on the 
other side. It is so foreign to her nature that (as I 
have noticed with other gentle people), the very 
effort required to enter on it makes her for the time 
more stiff and unyielding when she begins; just as 
I have noticed that a captain of militia will wear 
his untried sword with twice as fierce and military 
an air as Father, who fought through the great 
Duke’s campaigns. But now, seeing Father’s pen- 
sive face, she gladly doffed her armor and laid her 
hand on his arm and said,— 

““My love, the Bible says, ‘there is forgiveness 
with God for all.” And lowering her voice she 
added, “ When I look at the Cross of our Saviour, 
and see Him suffer and hear Him plead, it seems im- 
possible that God cannot forgive, and then again 
when I look at my sins, I think it is almost impos- 
sible He can. And so, my love,” she said, “I find 
no comfort but in looking at the Cross of my Lord 
again. And perhaps it may be the same for you.” 

He laid his hand on hers, and said with a grave 
smile, looking into her dear, pure, tender face, 


* Vide Wesley's Journal. 
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“Thy sins, Polly, must be a great weight indeed! 
Faith, I would like to hear thy confessions. ‘To-day 
I was too worldly and too glad to see Kitty so 
happy. Yesterday I was too serry to see my hus- 
band in a passion, Every day I love every one more 
than I ought, and do ten times more for them than 
they deserve,’ Are these thy confessions 2” 

She looked a little grieved at his turning the con- 
versation lightly, and soon after she went to rest. 
But this morning she told me I must not think 
anything of it; it was only a way, she said, dear 
Father had caught in the army, and she had no 
doubt he thought far more religiously than he talked. 
Nor must I think anything of what he said about 
the sins of his former life ; a truer and gentler heart, 
she said, never beat. The bravest were always the 
kindest, “ And then, Kitty,” she concluded, “ What 
are the perils and temptations of women to those 
of men? Perhaps more women than men may creep 
quietly and safely into heaven; but every man who 
gets there must be a hero, a king fit to reign over ten 
cities,” 

But when Father and I were left alone, he said,— 

“ Kitty, it is a strange world. Here are men who 
set the whole ten commandments at defiance—im- 
prisoning a good man for confessing his sins and be- 
lieving they are forgiven. This morning, when I was 
out before dawn looking for a stray sheep, I heard a 
sound of grave sweet singing; and I found it was a 
company of poor tinners, waiting around John Wes- 
ley’s lodging to get a sermon before they went to 
their work, and singing hymns till he came out. 
And here’s Betty, with a temper like the Furies, 
turned saint; and your Mother, with a life like an 
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angel’s, bemoaning her sins. It’s a very strange 
world, Kitty; but if John Nelson came this way 
again, I would go and hear him. I’m not clear the 
stout Yorkshireman mightn’t preach as good a ser- 
mon as some other people we know. And there’s a 
good deal in that idea of Betty’s, about the ‘now’ 
and the ‘me,’” 

“Hugh says John Nelson is a wonderful preacher, 
Father,” I said; “and some people think Hugh’s 
own sermons are beautiful.” 

“So, ho! Hugh a Methodist too!” said Father, 
patting my cheek. ‘“ But who said that Hugh’s ser- 
mons were not beautiful ?” 


The Hall Farm is honored at present by a most 
distinguished guest. 

A few days since, Cousin Evelyn announced that it 
was her royal pleasure to pay us a visit. 

“T shall come without a maid,” she wrote; “for 
Stubbs is persuaded that the Cornish people are 
heathens, who never offer a prayer except that ships 
may be wrecked on their coasts; that they tie lan- 
terns to mare’s tails, to bring about the same result, 
the poor sailors mistaking them for guiding lights ; 
that when ships are thus wrecked, they murder the 
crew, and probably eat them afterwards, but of this 
she is not sure; of the perils of the journey, how- 
ever, she is sure. And ready as she declares herself 
to be for any sacrifice on my account, I feel it would 
be an ungenerous return for such unlimited devotion 
to strain it so far. I have therefore dispensed with 
her services, promising to secure her a slice of the 
pie of me, as a relic, in case of the worst. And, in- 
deed, mamma says it cannot matter much my haying 
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a maid to decorate me; for she calls Cornwall ‘ West- 
ern Barbary,’ and thinks that whatever fashion I in- 
troduce may pass for the newest Court mode. But, 
Cousin Kitty, you and I know better. Mamma 
knows nothing of Miss Pawsey ; but I who do, in- 
tend to bring my most elaborate brocades, and my 
largest hoops, and my choicest lace-lappets for the 
barbef at Falmouth to arrange. For spectators, what 
can any woman desire better than that most courtly 
old courtier my uncle, and that most perfect gentle- 
woman my aunt? to say nothing of my sweet demure 
cousin, and a neighboring gentleman who has told 
me far more about her than she, fickle goddess, ever 
deigned to tell me about him. Happily for my 
heart, Cousin Jack is at the wars; but then there are 
Betty and Trusty. I am wild with pleasure, Cousin 
Kitty, at the thought of seeing you all, And I ex- 
pect you will have Mr. John Wesley down on pur- 
pose to edify me. Your most loving cousin, 
“ EVELYN BEAUCHAMP.” 


Father shook his head and said there was too 
much truth in what the maid said about the Cornish 
wreckers, to make it a matter for a jest. 

Mother, however softened by the compliment to 
Father’s manners, was only half pleased with the 
letter, and not at all pleased at the prospect of the 
Visit, 

“Such an extraordinary mixture, Kitty !” she said. 
“ Mr, Wesley and the Falmouth barber, Methodists 
and hoop-petticoats! What are we to do with such 
a fine lady—a young woman,'too, with such a very 
dangerous levity as regards the Church? I do wish 
you had not drawn her such a picture of me, my 
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poor fond Kitty! What will she think? How- 
ever, she was very kind to you, and we must do our 
best.” 

Nor was Betty more pleased than Mother, 

“It was a blessing indeed,” she said, “she was not 
to bring her maid, for she had heard that London 
maids were far finer ladies than their mistresses, Not 
that she was afraid of any fine lady, mistress or 
maid; for who was better blood than the Trevyl- 
yans? And she should certainly haye given the 
maid a bit of her mind, which might-have done her 
good.” 

But knowing the angular character of these “ bits 
of Betty’s mind,” I cannot but be glad at Stubbs’ 
escape, 


And now, Cousin Evelyn has been here only a week, 
and has conquered every heart in the house, from 
Betty’s, bristling all over with controversial asser- 
tions of the glory of the Trevylyans, to Mother’s, 
trembling all oyer with the sense of her own defi- 
ciencies, and the terror of Cousin Evelyn’s grandeur, 
and wit, and heterodoxy. 

The afternoon she arrived, in spite of Betty’s re- 
monstrances, the table was set as usual in the hall, 
instead of in the parlor. It was just growing dusk. 
The blaze of the great fire of logs, on the hearth, 
was fast overpowering with its ruddy glow and 
quivering shadows the pale, fading daylight. Father 
kept pacing the hall and gazing out of the window, 
declaring Evelyn ought to have been here an hour 
since. Mother hovered about the supper table, ar- 
ranging the plates with a nervous precision, when 
the clatter of hoofs was heard in the court, and the 
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sound of a ringing voice, and in another moment I 
was leading Cousin Eyelyn in. 

She looked so radiant, it seemed to me she brought 
the day back again into the house as she entered it, 
her face glowing with air and exercise, the feather 
waving in her hat, her rich brown hair knotted be- 
hind with scarlet, and falling in curls over her blue 
habit faced with silver. She did not overpower 
Mother with any great vivacity, or with any violent 
demonstrations of affection. The ordinary tones of 
her voice were deep and low, with a kind of mufiled 
power, and her manner was composed and quiet. 
And this evening there was a reverent tenderness in 
her tones wheneyer she addressed Father, and espe- 
cially Mother, that was most winning. Because 
there is that kind of power about Cousin Evelyn 
that makes one feel her affection something giving, 
not asking—a strong, kind arm thrown round you 
to cherish you, rather than a feeble, clinging tendril, 
twining round you to support itself. And her reyver- 
ence or admiration always seems like the condescen- 
sion of a queen stooping to kiss your hand. 

Trusty, having investigated her rights with that 
peculiar sense (whatever it is) residing in his nose, 
sanctioned her at once by that peculiar power of lan- 
guage residing in his tail. 

This quiet operation was his ordinary way of re- 
ceiving any new-comer; but Cousin Evelyn’s case he 
evidently felt to be exceptional. Like every one else 
with Evelyn, but quite in contradiction of his own 
usual sentiments, Trusty evidently felt her approval 
was even more necessary than his in the acquaint- 
airce, and kept sitting beside her, wistfully gazing in- 
to her face, until she honored him with a friendly 
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pat from her little soft hand, saying, “So, you are 
Trusty !” when he was satisfied, and retired to his 
place before the fire. 

The household have all expressed to me their ap- 
preciation of Cousin Evelyn in their various ways. 

Mother said the next morning, as I took her the 
new milk,— 

“Kitty, I should never have thought Evelyn so 
_ clever as you say she is. She seems to me a dear 
good child, not at all wild, nor in the least conceited. 
I am sure there is nothing in her conversation to lead 
any one to think she knows any language but her 
own, nor anything in her behavior to indicate the 
least dangerous tendency towards separatists and agi- 
tators; and not a particle of the fine lady about her; 
rather shy, I should have thought her. I am sure we 
must all do our utmost to make the dear child feel at 
home. And there is a strange wistful look in her 
eyes, Kitty,” continued Mother, “that goes to my 
heart—a kind of orphaned look. Perhaps her home 
is not'as happy as ours, with all its splendor. I feel 
strangely drawn to the child. I have a kind of 
motherly feeling for her, Kitty. We must do every- 
thing to make her happy.” 

As if it was anything strange for Mother’s heart to 
have a kind of motherly feeling to any creature she 
had to do with ! 

But it is strange she should notice that wistful 
look in Cousin Evelyn’s eyes, for I never said much 
to her about Aunt Beauchamp. I thought it would 
be a breach of hospitality. Mother always taught us 
it would be such a treachery to gossip about the 
secrets of any home where we are welcomed. 

Father on the contrary said,— 
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“That child is monstrously clever. I believe, 
Kitty, with a very little teaching, she would know 
as much of the science of war asI do. She entered 
into my description of the great battle of Malpla- 
quet as intelligently as if she had been an old gol- 
gic? 

Betty has said little. She is not the person to 
strike her colors at the first summons. But yester- 
day morning when I came back from the milking I 
found Cousin Evelyn established with Betty in the 
dairy on terms of intimacy it took Jack and me 
many years to win, actually rolling up a pat of but- 
ter with her dainty little hands, her round white 
arms bare to the ruffles at her elbows. 

And afterwards Betty said to me,— 

“T am not going to say Mrs. Evelyn is what she 
might have been if she had been brought up in the 
country in a sensible way; but a fine lady she is not. 
A more free and affable young lady I never did see. 
Her fingers are not all thumbs, she’s sense enough for 
anything if she’d only been taught, poor young 
thing. And,” continued Betty candidly, “that’s 
more than I thought when I saw her first, with her 
feathers and her ribbons, and her coat like a gen- 
eral’s, with all that tinsel stuff about it. But to 
hear hee talk about Parson Wesley and his sermons, 
with that fly away lace on her head, and her long 
curls, and those little high-heeled red slippers, and a 
petticoat like a hen coop, was more than I could quite 
take in.” 

“ But, Betty,” said I, “ these things are no more to 
Cousin Evelyn than my woolsey petticoat and laced 
bodice to me ; or Mother’s cushion and cap and mus- 
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- lin kerchief pinned over her dress to her; or your 
Sunday cloak and hood to you.” 

‘Maybe, Mrs. Kitty,” said Betty, “but I’ve spoke 
my mind to Mrs, Evelyn, and she’s spoke her mind 
tome. And I hope she’ll be the better for it, for, I 
think I shall.” 

By this I knew that Betty and Cousin Evelyn had 
had a passage at arms, the usual title to such rights 
of citizenship as Betty can confer. 


In the evening we had a long talk, Evelyn and i 
in my chamber, before we went to bed. Mother had 
furbished up an old state bed with faded tapestry 
hangings representing Herodias with John Baptist’s 
head in a charger, and had placed it in one of the 
rooms which had been cleared out and whitewashed 

for us. But Cousin Evelyn entreated not to be put 
into such ghostly company again. 

The first night she slept there alone, and she de- 
clared that as the wood fire flickered on the livid 
antique forms, they glowed and stirred in the strang- 
est way, and that she should never be able to tell 
whether an unnatural glare that came over the coun- 
tenance of Herodias, just as she was going to sleep, 
was merely the dying flicker of the embers, or that 
princes herself revivified and scowling on her with 
murderous eyes. Accordingly she has taken refuge 
with me. 

Our conversation began about Betty. Evelyn 
said,— 

“T like you all very much, Kitty, but I am not 
sure that Betty is not the best and wisest among you, 
and the greatest friend to me. Aunt Trevylyan 
spoils me by her tenderness, and Uncle Trevylyan by 
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his courteous defcrence, and you by your humility. 
But Betty knows better, and she has given me a bit 
of her mind, and I have given her a bit of mine. 
This morning I asked her to teach me to make but- 
ter, and-she said, ‘Mrs. Evelyn, my dear, Dll teach 
you what I can, although I half think you are after 
nothing but a bit of play. But before we begin, I 
must tell you what’s been on my mind for some time. 
You may play, my dear, with Master about his bat- 
tles, and with Missis at learning to sew, and with me 
at making butter, if you like, but I can’t abide play 
about religion, and I can’t think it’s anything else 
when you talk about Parson Wesley and his wonder- 
ful words, with those lappets and feathers flying 
about your face, and tripping on your little red shoes. 
The Bible’s plain; and I marked a text which you'll 
be pleased to read.’ 

“She gave me her great Bible, and I read: ‘In 
that day the Lord will take away the bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments,’ etc. ‘ But, Betty,’ I said, 
‘I don’t wear any tinkling ornaments, nor nose jew- 
els, nor round tires like the moon, nor bells in my 
toes.’ 

““You may smile, Mrs. Evelyn,’ said Betty very 
gravely, ‘but I think it’s no laughing matter. If that 
had been written in our days, my dear, your lappets, 
and furbelows, and hoop petticoats would have come 
in, sure enough. And it was written for you and me 
as sure as if it had been written yesterday; so we’ve 
got to understand it. But Parson Wesley’s sermons 
are no child’s play, my dear,’ she concluded; ‘and 
if youd felt them tearing at your heart as I have, 
you'd know it; and till you do, ’d rather not talk 
about them,’ ” 
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“ And what did you say, Cousin Evelyn ?” I asked. 

“JT was angry,” said Evelyn, for I thought Betty 
harsh and uncharitable, and I said,— 

“*T have felt Parson Wesley’s words, Betty, and I 
have learned from him that pride and vanity can hide 
in other places besides lappets and furbelows. It’s a 
great warfare we’re in, and the enemy has wiles as 
well as fiery darts; and it is not always so sure when 
we have driven the enemy out of sight that we have 
defeated him. We may have driven him further in ; 
into the citadel of our hearts, Betty,’ I said; ‘and 
one foe in the citadel is worse than an enemy in the 
field.” 

“ And what did Betty answer?” I asked. 

“ She answered nothing,” said Evelyn. ‘She said, 
‘Young folks were very wise in these days,’ and then 
she began to give me my lesson in making butter. 
But as I was leaving the dairy afterwards, she said, 
‘Mrs, Evelyn, my dear, I am not going to say ve no 
pride or conceit of my own. Maybe we’d better 
each’ look to ourselves.’ I gave her hand a hearty 
shake, and I know we shall be good friends,” 

(Marginal Note.—I noticed after this that through- 
out her visit Cousin Evelyn wore the soberest and 
plainest dresses she had.) 

Then after a pause Cousin Eyelyn continued, in a 
soft and deep tone,— 

“Cousin Kitty, I no longer wonder at your being 
the dear little creature you are. .I do not see how 
you could help growing up so good and sweet here, 
in such a home. I love you all so much! Aunt 
Trevylyan has just such a swect, choice aromatic 
‘odor of sanctity’ about her as old George Herbert 
would have delighted to enshrine in one of his quaint 
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vases of perfume—those dear old hymns of his; a 
kind of fragrance of fresh rose leayes and Oriental 
spices, all blended into a sacred incense. And dear 
Uncle Trevylyan and I, Kitty, have talks I am afraid 
your Mother would think rather dangerous, during 
those long walks of ours over the cliffs and through 
the fields. He likes to hear about John Nelson and 
the Wesleys, and their strong homely sayings, and 
their brave daring of mobs, and their patient endur- 
ance of toil and weariness. He said one day he had 
been used to think of religion as a fair robe to make 
women such as your Mother (how he loves her, Kitty !) 
even lovelier than they were by nature, to be reyer- 
ently put on on Sundays and holy days, and, it was 
to be hoped, hereafter in heayen. But of a religion 
for every day and all day, here and now, to be worn by 
all and woven into the coarse stuff of every-day life— 
a religion to be girt about a man on the battle-field, 
and at the mine, and in the fishing-boat, he had 
scarcely thought till he met John Nelson.” 


It is a great pleasure to take Cousin Evelyn to all 
our old familiar haunts. She is more delighted with 
our wild seas and rocky shores than even I had ex- 
pected. She makes me see beautiful pictures in 
things to which I had grown so accustomed as 
scarcely to observe them. The view from the shady 
recesses of our ‘“ Robinson Crusoe’s Cave” across the 
white sands and the line of breakers to the broad sea 
twinkling in countless waves on and on to the hori- 
zon, where it shone a line of emerald light touching 
the opal sky, enchanted her, She said she had no 
idea what a wealth of radiance floods our every-day 
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footsteps in the open world, until she looked out on 
it from that cavern. 

“Think, Cousin Kitty,” she said, “we are walking 
every hour of the day in that fairy world of glory and 
beauty without knowing it; and people call it ‘this 
every-day life,’ and ‘this work-a-day world.’ Can we 
not unaerstand a little,” she added, “how it is that 
God finds it for our profit to lead us sometimes into 
the shadows ?” 

Often she longs for some of the great old painters 
to be here and transfer some of these scenes to canvas; 
—the sea with its amethyst and emerald tints, the 
strange peaks, and pinnacles, and arched bridges in 
the dark rocks against which the snow-white waves 
leap ; the little openings in our green wooded valley, 
through which we catch sunny glimpses of the sea. 
She and Father delight to compare these things with 
the landscapes of the great masters which he has seen 
in Flanders, and she in various great houses in Eng- 
land. 

Yet, in some way, there is a difference between 
Eyelyn’s enjoyment of these things and mine. When 
she would pausé in delight and amazement and ex- 
claim, “ What a picture! what a flood of golden light 
for Cuyp! what a contrast that sky and those rocks 
would make for Claude!”—at first I used to wonder 
at my own dullness in taking it all so quietly; until 
one day when I said so to Hugh, he replied,— 

“Jt is not dullness, Kitty, that makes you never 
think of exclaiming, every now and then, as you look 
at your Mother, ‘What a picture that face is!’ And 
yet Iam sure Raphael never painted a countenance 
of more sacred purity and tenderness than her’s. It 
is your Mother’s face ; you do not wonder at it; you 
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know it too well. Its sweet beauty has been shining 
on your heart since you were a baby, and has grown 
part of you. It is so with nature. Your Cousin 
Evelyn has been used to see the world from the win- 
dows of magnificent mansions, and she has taste to 
see it is grander than any picture-gallery they con- 
tain. But still it is a picture-gallery—a collection 
of master-pieces to her. I think you have been better 
off. You have not gone to see the beauties of nature 
as an exhibition; you have grown up among them, 
and done your every day work among them; they 
have been the flowers by your daily path, the familiar 
walls and roof of your home. You have lived, as it 
were, at home with nature, close to her heart. Her 
glorious face has been beaming on you like your 
Mother’s from your infancy. She is no mere picture 
to you, she is your friend. You do not gaze and ex- 
claim, ‘How beautiful!’ You love and enjoy. Her 
beauty has entered into your very heart. It does us 
good to admire what is good and beautiful. But it 
does us infinitely more good to love it. We grow 
like what we admire. But we become one with what 
we love.” 

I suppose there may be some truth in what Hugh 
says, although it is certainly colored by his affee- 
tion, 

But I do feel thankful it has been my lot to live in 
our humble, quiet way, seeing the sunrise as I go to 
milk Daisy, not as a great sight to rise for once in a 
life time; and the sunset as I come back from all 
kinds of homely errands; hearing the birds, not as a 
concert now and then, but singing close to my 
chamber-window morning and evening: the same 
rooks cawing in the same dear old elms; the same 
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thrushes building year after year in the same nest in 
the old thorn. 


Evelyn told me to-day she had had a conversation 
with Betty on ecclesiastical history, in reference to 
the great multitude of Cornish saints—St. Just, St. 
Neot, St. Perran, St. Ives. Betty, it seems, has a 
theory that they were the John Wesleys and the John 
Nelsons of those days, sent by the Almighty to wake 
the folks up; and she wonders if the Methodists will 
ever fall asleep again, as the converts of the old saints 
must have done, so that it will be needful for fresh 
saints to be sent again to awaken them. 


Most of all, however, I admire Cousin Evelyn when 
she is talking to Hugh. She enters into his high 
purposes, and wide hopes for the world, with such 
enthusiasm. I used to feel like a dwarf beside her, 
But now I only feel like a creature of a similar kind, 
not dwarfed, I trust, thank God, but naturally of a 
less size and meant to occupy a smaller space than 
Cousin Evelyn, but with that little space and that 
humble growth so content, so fully content! 

My only fear is sometimes lest I should make 
Hugh’s world narrow and his purpose dwindle to 
my degree. When he and Evelyn converse, they 
seem. to ennoble each other, and I have no power to 
originate anything. I can only sympathize with 
their purposes, and work out their thoughts in some 
little homely way. Iam afraid Evelyn would have 
helped Hugh much better. But I cannot help that. 
I could not choose for him. And he chose me—not 
some ideal woman who might be ten times bet- 
ter for him—but me myself, little Kitty Trevylyan, 
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just asIam. And as it was no choice of mine, but 
his, and there is no doubt about its being right, it is 
such a sure, deep, unutterable joy. I must just accept 
it all, and be happy, and love God and every one ten 
times as much as ever. 

We have had a charming little excursion round 
part of the coast, Father, and Evelyn, and I, and on 
our way home we were present at one of Mr. Wesley’s 
great field preachings at Gwennap Pit; and as it 
came in our way, so that Mother could not be 
grieved, I am so glad we were there. Because I 
would not go for the world anywhere to grieve 
Mother, for a religious pleasure, more than for any 
other pleasure. And although Mr, Wesley's field- 
preachings are infinitely more than a religious pleas- 
ure to Betty and thousands of others, I do not see 
that they would be so to Cousin Evelyn and me. 

We started on two horses, I on a pillion behind 
Father; Evelyn dressed in as sober attire as she 
could find in her wardrobe, not to attract too much 
attention, This, as it happened, was a great comfort 
(for I must confess Cousin Evelyn’s first appearance 
at our church, in her large straw hat trimmed with 
flowers, her rich violet silk dress, festooned over her 
green brocade petticoat, her Paduasoy mantle, scarlet 
stockings, and leopard skin muff, did considerably 
distract the congregation); and I should not at all 
have enjoyed her appearing in any such dainty 
attire uncer Mr. Wesley’s penetrating eyes at Gwen- 
nap. 

How little the ancient miners thought, as they cut 
deep and wide into the lonely hill-side of Carn Math, 
how they were excavating a church for tens of thou- 
sands. When we arrived at the place thousands of 
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people were there already, standing about in groups 
conversing eagerly, or sitting on the rocks and turf 
in silence, waiting the arrival of the preacher, Still 
more and more continued to stream in—whole fami- 
lies from lonely cottages on the moors, the mother 
carrying the baby, and the father leading the little 
ones, leaving the home empty; companies of miners, 
with grim faces and clothes from the mines; fisher- 
men, with rough weather-beaten faces from the shores. 
Few of the countenances were dull; many of them 
were wild, with dark, dishevelled hair, eager dark 
eyes, and rugged, expressive features. Evelyn whis- 
pered,— 

“Tf I were Mr. Wesley, I would infinitely rather 
preach to this wild-looking congregation than to a 
collection of the stony, stolid faces of the midland 
counties, or to a smooth-faced London audience, 
There is some fire to be struck out of these eyes. 
How historical the rugged faces are, Cousin Kitty ! 
Dark stories, I think, written on some of them; but 
some story written on all. J should have thought 
John Nelson would haye done better than Mr. John 
Wesley here.” 

He appeared in his blameless clerical black, with 
the large silver buckles on his shoes—the little com- 
pact man with the placid benevolent face. As he 
stood, the object of the eager gaze of those untaught 
thousands, so self-possessed, and clerical, and calm, I 
almost agreed with Evelyn, and longed for the sturdy 
Yorkshireman, with his stalwart frame, his ready wit, 
his plain, pointed sense, his rugged eloquence. 

But when he began to speak, that wish immediately 
ceased; the calm, gentlemanly voice, the self-possessed 
demeanor, made every word come with the force of a 
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word of command. In a few moments every stir was 
hushed throughout that great assembly. 

Before the prayer and preaching began I had been 
thinking how small a space even these thousands of 
human beings occupied in the great sweep of hilly 
moorland. But when the sermon began, and I looked 
round on the amphitheatre of earnest intent faces, 
not the great hills only but the sky and earth seemed 
to grow insignificant in comparison with any one of 
the listening, deathless spirits gathered there. 

Before Mr. Wesley had uttered many sentences I 
ceased to look at the audience. My eyes also were 
riveted on his benevolent face. 

And before I had thus looked and listened long I 
forgot Mr. Wesley himself altogether in the over- 
whelming love and grace of the pardon he pro- 
claimed. 

It was the old inexhaustible good news, that all 
men being lost and wandering sheep (and probably 
not one present needed to have this proved to them), 
the Good Shepherd had come to seek and to save 
that which was lost; that all men being under sen- 
tence of death, He that might have claimed the for- 
feit hath paid the ransom; that the way to eternal 
joy, once closed by sin and the flaming sword of jus- 
tice was now and forever open to all, the sword 
having been buried in the heart of Him who will- 
ingly offered up himself for us, the flames quenched 
in His precious blood. The way was open to all; 
and most earnestly Mr. Wesley invited all to return 
back to God by this ‘new and living way” then and 
there. 

Soon the sound of subdued weeping directed my 
attention once more to the multitude around me. 
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The most part were “listening with a close, silent 
attention, with gravity and quietness, discovered by 
fixed looks, weeping eyes, or sorrowful or joyful 
countenances ;”* others began to lift up their voices 
aloud, some softly, some in piercing cries; at one 
time the whole multitude seemed to break into a 
flood of tears, when the preacher’s voice could scarce 
be heard for the weeping around him. Many hid 
their faces and sobbed, others lifted up their voices 
in an ecstacy and praised God. At moments a deep 
spontaneous amen arose from all those thousands as 
from one voice. One or two, not women only, but 
strong men, sank down as if smitten to the earth by 
lightning; and these were borne away, sometimes 
insensible, sometimes conyulsed as if with inward 
agony. 

There was a hymn after the sermon. I shall never 
forget its power. It seemed as if the sluice gate 
had suddenly been opened, and the whole pent-up 
emotion throughout that great silent, listening as- 
sembly burst forth at once in a flood of fervent 
singing. 


“Yield to me now, for I am weak, 
But confident in self-despair, 
Speak to my heart, in blessings speak, 
Be conquered by my instant prayer, 
Speak, or thou never hence shalt move, 
And tell me if thy name is love. 


“Tis love! ’tis love! thou diedst for me, 
I hear thy whisper in my heart; 
The morning breaks, the shadows flee, 
Pure universal love thou art; 
To me, to all, thy bowels move, 
Thy nature and thy name is love.” 


* Vide Letter by Ralph Erskine in Wesley's Journal. 
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To hear that hymn so sung by thousands who but 
for Mr. Wesley might never have known a joy higher 
than those of brutes that perish, was a joy such as I 
would have walked, barefoot, a hundred miles to 
share. And then afterwards to see those whose feel- 
ings overcame their natural reserve, going up to 
Parson Wesley for one shake of his hand, one word 
of encouragement or welcome, to which they could 
only respond by a sobbing, “ The Lord bless you,” 
or tears without any words at all; and others linger- 
ing to pour out the grief of consciences awakened 
to see their sins, but not yet seeing the remedy ; 
and to observe Mr. Wesley’s kindly, patient, dis- 
criminating words for each! As Father said, when 
in the gathering dusk we were riding away among 
the slowly dispersing multitudes (who seemed scarely 
able to tear themselves away),— 

“Men who do not know him may talk lightly of 
those multitudes, as a bragging boy at home may 
talk lightly of a battle. But, right or wrong, it is 
no light matter. There is power in these words, as 
there is in a battery, or a thunder-storm ; and Kitty,” 
he continued softly to me, as I sat on my pillion 
behind him, “I believe, in my soul, it is power from 
heaven. So help me God, I will never say a word 
against those men again.” 


The next evening when we sat around the fire, 
Mother said gently in answer to our description of 
the scene,— 

“T am only afraid that all this excitement will pass 
away, and leave the poor people colder and harder 
than it found them.” 

Father replied,— 
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“ Mother, you are as good a woman as there is in 
the world, and a very gentle touch would set you in 
the way to heaven; but I tell you some people want 
a wrench, enough to part soul from body, to drag 
them out of the way to hell. Why, but for such 
preaching as this nine-tenths of those people would 
never have prayed except for a ‘godsend’ in the 
shape of a wreck, and would scarcely have thought 
of a church except as a place to be married in or 
buried near.” 

“Well, my dear,” replied Mother, “we shall see. 
‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ ” 

‘““My dear,” exclaimed Father, becoming rather 
irritated, “TI have seen. I do call it good fruit for 
ten thousand people to be weeping for their sins, as 
people commonly weep for their sorrows, and to feel 
if it were only for that one hour that sin is the worst 
sorrow, and the pardon of God and his love the 
greatest joy.” 

“And if only ten of the ten thousand believe that 
truth.and live by it for ever, Aunt Trevylyan,” said 
Evelyn, “is not that fruit ?” 

“Yes,” said Mother gently, but not very hopefully, 
“Tam very old-fashioned. But I confess I am afraid 
of conyenticles.” 

But afterwards when she was expressing the same 
dread of religious excitement, and these good feel- 
ings passing away, to Betty; Betty replied,— 

“Bless you, Missis, of course it ‘Il pass away, 
ninety-nine hundredths of it. And so does the rain 
from heaven, goes back to the sea ‘and down into the 
rocks, and no one knows where. But the few drops 
that don’t pass away make the fields green, and bring 
the harvest.” 
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Every other Sunday evening through the winter a 
few of our poor neighbors have long been used to 
gather round the fire in the hall, while Mother reads 
parts of the evening service, especially the psalms 
and lessons, with such bits as she thinks they can 
understand out of the homilies or some of our few 
Sunday books. We are too far from the church to 
attend it always twice, and too far for the aged and 
sickly of our neighbors to attend it at all; besides, 
the fact of the walk to church being one of the 
stormiest we have. Father says he thinks the legends 
are right enough in attributing to the Devil the 
choice of the sites of many of our Cornish churches, 
for they seem placed exactly where it is hardest to 
get at them. 

Last Sunday was the first day this winter our little 
congregation had assembled. Father had generally 
found it necessary at such times to be busy about the 
farm, but this evening he kept hovering in an un- 
settled way about the room, while Mother, also in an 
unsettled and neryous state, turned over the leaves 
of the Prayer-Book. At last she called him to her, 
they spoke for a moment or two softly together, and 
when the poor old men and women came straggling 
in I saw a look of surprise on many faces as they 
whispered to each other,— 

“The Captain’s going to be parson to-night !” 

There was a little tremor in his clear, deep, manly 
voice as he began,-—— 

“Dearly beloved brethren ;” but when he knelt 
down with us and said,— 

“Almighty and most merciful Father, we have 
erred and strayed from Thy ways. like lost sheep,” 
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the tremulousness had passed, and deep and firm 
came out the words of confession and prayer. 


When the evening hymn was sung (and I never 
enjoy the evening hymn as on those Sundays when 
those poor old quavering voices join us in it), and 
the neighbors had gone, no one made any remark on 
the change. Mother sat very quiet all the evening. 
But now and then her eyes were glistening, and 
when, as she went to bed, Cousin Evelyn said, mis- 
chievously,— : 

“Dear Aunt Trevylyan, I like your little conven- 
ticle very much.” 

Mother did not defend herself; she only said,— 

“Tam not too old to learn, Evelyn, and, certainly, 
not too old to have much to learn. But God forbid 
I should be setting my feeble hand ayainst any good 
work of His.” 

And from Mother such words as these mean much. 


Much as Cousin Evelyn admires our wild coast 
scenery, her favorite excursions are to the cottages of 
the fishermen and miners in the hamlets around us. 

To-day we went to see old Widow Trefiry, Toby’s 
mother. Her cottage lies alone near the entrance of 
a little sheltered cove guarded by very high cliffs, 
the points of which the sea has worn into fantastic 
pinnacles, divided by whirlpools of seething waters 
from the shores, In the calmest weather the steady 
pressure of the tide through those narrow twisted 
channels, makes them a perpetual battle-field; the 
contending waves, writhing in a deadly embrace, 
dashing each other high into the air in jets and 
flashes of foam, or charging the black rocks with 
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their thundering cannonade, to recoil from their 
jagged edges in cascades into the black cauldron 
below, and be sucked back in a gurgling death- 
struggle by the retreating wave. But in storms, 
when winds enter into the strife, the conflict is fear- 
ful indeed, as many a brave ship has proved, her 
strong timbers shivered into a thousand fragments 
in the mere by-play cf the fierce strife of the ele- 
ments with each other. 

Strange relics are washed up on the white sands 
at the head of the little «reek near Widow Treftry’s 
cottage, and no one wonders much io see a quaint 
patchwork of the produce and manufactures of 
various nations, in the rude little dwelling. Rare 
Indian woods, and mahogany from Honduras, which 
would be the pride of Aunt Beauchamp’s saloons, 
are mingled with the old deal tables and chairs. 

During the last year or two the old woman has 
recovered her strength sufficiently to creep once more 
about her cottage. This morning we found her in a 
very rare attitude for her, thrifty, stirring old crea- 
ture that she is. She was crouching close to the fire 
with her elbows on her knees, while from the cham- 
ber within came eyery now and then the sound of a 
low moan. 

‘Is it the rheumatism again, granny ?” I said. 

“Worse than that, worse than that, Mrs. Kitty,” 
she moaned, scarce moving or noticing either of us. 
“Toby's gone mazed, clean mazed, all through the 
Methodists, He came home from one of their preach- 
ings last week like one out of his mind, and so he’s 
been ever since ; bellowing like a bull one hour, and 
moaning like a sick baby the next. He says it’s all 
along of his sins. And what they be worse than 
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other folk’s I can’t see at all! The Lord is merciful, 
and if He sends us a ‘godsend’ now and then, He 
surely means us to be the better of it. It was not us 
who raised the storm. And Toby never set a false 
light upon the rocks, nor gave any man a push back 
into the sea, like some other folks. And if, as he 
keeps crying out, he didn’t take the pains he might, 
always, to bring the drowned to life, it can’t be ex- 
pected we should do the same for Indians and Popish 
foreigners as for our own flesh and blood. Would 
they do more for us? And if he has picked upa 
stray bit of good luck now and then, were we to 
save things for the dead, or for the folks from Lon- 
don who come prowling about where they’ve no 
business, with their pens and paper, to rob them 
who’ve got the natural right to what the Almighty 
sends on the shore? Yesterday I got Master Hugh 
to him, and he prayed like an angel, and did hima 
sight of good for the time, but to-day he’s worse 
than ever, he’s gone clean mazed, and swears he’ll go 
and give up everything he ever got from a wreck to 
the justices. And that,” continued the old woman, 
breaking into a wail, “that’s what I call throwing 
the Almighty’s gifts back in His face.” 

At this moment Toby’s face appeared at the door 
of the inner chamber, pale, and haggard, and wild. 
But his voice was quite calm and steady as he 
said,— 

“Mrs. Kitty, I told Master Hugh, and he said it 
was the right thing to do, and Parson Wesley said 
the same, when I heard him on the moors. He said 
the Bible speaks of ‘the fire, and of ‘their worm,’ 
and that that means that every sinner who is lost in 
hell will have his own torment made out of his own 
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sins. And he said that worm begins to gnaw at our 
souls now when we are wakened up to feel our sins, 
And the words had scarcely left his mouth, Mrs. 
Kitty, when there was the gnawing begun in my 
heart! And it has never stopped since. And if it 
has made me faint away like a sick woman with the 
anguish, and has most driven me mazed in a week, 
what would it be for ever? For Parson Wesley said 
there’s no fainting away, and no going mazed in hell. 
We shall always be wide awake to fecl the torment. 
But, Mrs. Kitty, he said there is a way of escape now 
for all, and for me. He said there is a way to have 
our sins forgiven. He said the Almighty gives his 
pardon as free as air, and the blood of the Lord can 
wash all the sins of the world whiter than snow. 
But he and Master Hugh both say, the Lord sees us 
through and through, and there’s no way of making 
Him believe we are sorry for our sins but by giving 
them up, and making up for them as far as we can. 
They say sin and hell go together and can’t be parted, 
nohow. So I’ve nought to do but to go to the jus- 
tices.” 

Evelyn was deeply moved, and when we reached 
home and told Mother, she wept many tears, and 
said at length as she wiped her eyes,— 

“ Kitty, my dear, I cannot make out about the 
rubrics and the canons, They were made by very 
holy men; and Mr. Wesley does not seem to mind 
them as one would wish, and I cannot think it wise 
to set ignorant men up to preach and teach. But 
his words are those of the Prayer-Book and Bible, 
And his works are those of an angel sent from God. 
And what can we do but give God thanks.” 

“T used to be afraid,” she continued, after a pause, 
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“that Mr. Wesley’s was blind fanatical zeal, well 
meant but misguided ; but the zeal cannot surely be 
fanatical which spends itself in labors of love; nor 
blind since it leads so many into the light.” 

“Mr. Wesley says,” responded Evelyn, “ that true 
zeal is but the flame of love, and that all zeal is false 
which is full of bitterness, or has not love for its in- 
spiration.” 

And Mother said, thoughtfully,— 

“ His zeal will certainly stand that test. God for- 
bid that ows should not.” 
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T is a trouble, certainly, about Hugh and the 
4 parish, and I don’t think it helps mae at all to 
try and think it is not. Because I have tried 
to persuade myself that we could be quite as happy 
and a» useful elsewhere, and have succeeded again 
and again; yet it always comes back how dear the 
old home is, and how the people love “ Master 
Hugh,” and how impossible it is for any one to be 
to them what he could, or for him to be to others 
what he is to them. 

So that I have come to the conclusion that it is 
best to confess to Hugh and to myself that itisa 
trouble, and rather a great trouble, and to confess 
this also to God, and then, with all my heart, to trust 
myself and mine to Him and to submit. 

I have also felt much perplexed as to what sub- 
mission really is, whether we ought really to dike all 
that happens to us, as well as to take it without 
complaining. 

But Hugh says submission does not mean that we 
are to call bitter things sweet, or to try to feel them 
so, but that we are to take them, however we dislike 
them, without a murmur, being sure that the bitterest 
are really good because God sends them, 

We are to yield up our hearts a living sacrifice to 
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God, he says, with all their joys, and sorrows, and 
fears, and hopes, just as they are; not dried into 
insensibility, or frozen from a fountain of life and 
feeling to an icy conglomeration of principles. 

He says it is a good test to ask ourselves in any 
trial, “if we could, would we take the choice out of 
God’s hands into our own ?” 

And I do find this test comforting, for if God were 
to say to us this very day, ‘“‘ Choose which you think 
best,” I do feel sure both Hugh and I would say 
from our inmost hearts, “ Lord, we cannot see what 
is best. Do Thou choose for us.” And He has 
chosen for us without offering us the choice; and 
that, after all, is just the same. 

It was a very bright future that seemed to spread 
out before us, when poor Dr. Spencer died. We had 
so many plans, Hugh and I, for getting at every cot- 
tage in the parish, and ministering to the sick and 
aged, and collecting the children to teach them, and 
inducing the men and women to come to church, I 
pictured the old church full of earnest attentive 
faces, such as we had seen at Gwennap Pit, drinking 
in the “words of this life” from Hugh’s lips, and 
“in their eagerness and affection ready to eat the 
preacher,” as Mr. Wesley said. 

And Mother there too, and Father, and by and by 
Jack,—all in the old pew Sunday after Sunday, re- 
ceiving help and comfort from Hugh’s words ! 

But I must not think of it now. It is a great 
blessing Mother does not think so badly of the Metho- 
_ dists as she used, or it would have been a terrible 
sorrow to her to know that Hugh had lost the living 
because the patron had heard he had “a dangerous 
leaning to the Methodists,” 
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Cousin Evelyn is especially indignant because the 
clergyman appointed instead of Hugh is her great- 
uncle, the Fellow of Brazennose, who has exchanged 
a living in the east of London for this. She says he 
is a mere dry scholar, and only looks on human be- 
ings in general as a necessary but very objectionable 
interruption to books. 

Men and women, she says, begin to be interesting 
to him when they have been dead about a thousand 
years, and his sermons will probably be either ele- 
mentary treatises on the impropriety and danger of 
stealing, and resisting magistrates, or acute dissec- 
tions of the controversies of the Anti-Nicene cen- 
turies, which Betty will have to apply as best she 
can. 

Hugh told me first of this appointment when we 
were alone. We had walked to our own dear old 
cave. The tide was very low, and we had wandered. 
on over the sparkling sand almost to the very en- 
trance of the little bay. The ebbing waves broke 
feebly on the shore as if they felt the struggle hope- 
less, and only continued it with a kind of sullen 
courage, as a warfare they had to wage whether it 
succeeded or not. 

And as we paced up and down there Hugh told 
me of the change which makes all our future uncer- 
tain. But he told it me in such a way as made me 
feel, I scarcely know how, a kind of sad pleasure, I 
felt it was the first trial we had had to bear together. 
And it is certainly a wonderful help in trouble to 
have some one else for whom we must try to lighten 
it. Besides, Hugh’s presence is such a help and 
comfort, that it is only since he has left me that I 
have felt really what the trouble is. 
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After a little while he said,— 

“Kitty, do you remember that evening in the ship 
on our way from Bristol, when I spoke of God’s call- 
ing us to preach His gospel to those who never had 
heard it ?” 

I remembered it but too well, and the recollection 
seemed to benumb me; the three calls he had spoken 
of; the call in God’s Word to proclaim it, of His 
voice in the heart, and the call of His providence. 
The last only had been wanting then. It flashed 
on me, only too clearly, that nothing was wanting 
now. 

“So many can do the work at home, Kitty,” he 
said, “and so few have health, or leisure, or means 
for the work abroad ; and since the one place in the 
world which was home to us, to which we had ties 
it seemed wrong voluntarily to break, is closed— 
what ought I do ?” 

“Oh, do not ask me to decide, Hugh!” I said, 
“only decide, and I shall be sure it is right.” 

“It-is a sacrifice we can only make together, Kitty,” 
he said. 

“TI cannot leave Mother and Father alone, Hugh,” 
I said, “now that Mother is so feeble, that we may 
wander about the world together.” 

“It would be little sacrifice to me, Kitty,” he said 
in a very low voice, “if you would.” 

We did not speak for some minutes. I felt how 
truly the sacrifice was for us both, and how very 
great it was. At last I commanded my voice to 
Bay, = 

“Hugh, I cannot judge what is right for you, be- 
cause I cannot know what you feel; but if you do 
indeed feel that God is telling you to do this, then it 
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is simply du‘~ end obedience to do it, and it must, 
of course, be done. And my duty is to help you as 
much as I can. And I will, Hugh,” I said, “and 
may God help us both.” 

Then Hugh said a great deal in my praise; I do 
not mean many words, but a great deal in a few 
words, about my being fit to be a great hero’s wife, 
and about no man having ever been given such a 
brave tender heart to sustain and inspire him as 
mine. 

And Iam afraid I was foolish enough to believe 
what he said, not remembering how much I have 
always to put down to his love, and not to my excel- 
lence. For I did actually begin to feel myself quite 
a heroine, until, Hugh went away, and I came into 
the kitchen and saw Betty polishing up one of the 
old oaken chairs Hugh and I had foraged out from 
the lumber-room for our home that was to be. And 
that broke down all my high courage at once and sent 
me to my chamber to ery bitterly, all by myself, and to 
learn what kind of a heroine or hero’s wife I should 
make, 

And that is a week since, yet I have never found 
courage to tell Mother of Hugh’s purpose, or scarcely 
to look at the rooms which were to have been Hugh’s 
and mine. 

T have told Evelyn, however, and she enters into it 
with all the noble enthusiasm of her character. 
Cousin Evelyn, indeed, would have made a wife for a 
hero, or a heroine in her own person. She talks 
beautifully of the wonderful joy of teaching the 
truth that makes the heart free to the poor slaves in 
the West Indies, and of preaching the life-giving 
gospel to the American colonists who have never 
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perhaps heard of it except as a faint echo of what 
their forefathers. were taught. There are scarcely 
twenty clergymen, she says, in all the southern 
colonies, and many of those are men who have taken 
refuge there, because their characters were too bad for 
them to remain in England any longer. And then, 
she says, there are the convicts, our outcast country- 
men, working out their sentences beside the negroes 
in the plantations. 

“How they must want the consolations of the 
truth,” she said, ““and what a glorious destiny to 
carry it to them.” 

Cousin Evelyn seems to feel for these people and 
their wants as if she had seen them. But it is 
always so difficult for me to feel anything like real 
love and interest for masses of unknown people. If 
I had seen one of those poor slaves, had known the 
temptations and sins of one of those poor convicts, 
it would be so different. And here at home I know 
every man, woman and child, and it was such a 
delight to think of Hugh teaching and helping 
them all. 

When the Bible says “God loved the world,” it 
means that he knows and loves every individual man, 
woman, and child in it, loves and pities each one 
according to the needs, and character, and sorrows 
of each. But we? When we talk of loving a whole 
mass of people in America, of not one of whom we 
know anything, what does it mean? If half of them 
were to be swallowed up by an earthquake I might 
be sorry for the rest; but I should not shed as many 
real tears as if anything melancholy were to happen 
to Betty or Roger. And our hearts do not beat 
quicker for hearing of their prosperity and joys. 
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To hear that thousands of them really repented 
and had found forgiveness and peace through be- 
lieving in our Lord Jesus Christ, would certainly 
give me great pleasure; but it would scarcely make 
my whole heart glad as it would to know that poor 
Toby Trefiry was able to rejoice in his Saviour, and 
was proving the sincerity of his repentance by doing 
all the good he could. 

I ventured to speak of this, a few days since, to 
Hugh. Iam afraid it is such a great defect in me 
not to be able really to love a multitude of people 
I have never seen, as other Christians seem to do. 
But Hugh did not seem much troubled, he only 
said,— 

“Kitty, our Father in heaven really loves those 
multitudes, each one of them. Our Saviour shed 
real tears over such, and really died for them all. 
And you love Him. Is not that enough to make you 
care to help them ?” 

And that helped me; for I feel that is enough 
It would haye been reward for any toil or any sacri- 
fice to cause one look of joy to beam on the face of 
our Saviour when it was buffeted and crowned with 
thorns for us. And He is the same, and the joy of 
pleasing Him the same now. 


T have told Mother Hugh’s purpose of going as an 
evangelist to America. And she is not displeased. 
She says she has often wondered how it was that the 
kingdom of Christ has not seemed to spread for so 
many years ; that it should be limited to one quarter 
of the world when all the rest are still lying in 
darkness. She even said that she would have thought 
it her greatest glory that a son of hers should have 
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gone on such an errand to the outcast, and wretched, 
and lost. 


Cousin Evelyn had been urging much that we 
should all return with her to London. She says dear 
Mother has a very delicate and suffering look, and 
she feels sure some of the learned physicians Aunt 
Beauchamp knows could restore her to health, since 
there seems nothing dangerous the matter. More- 
over, change of air, she says, works wonders, espe- 
cially with a little troublesome unconquerable cough 
such as Mother has. 

Betty, on the other hand, is very much opposed 
to the move. She says it is a plain flying in the face 
of Providence. The Almighty, she says, knows what 
is the matter with Missis, and He can cure her, if she 
is to be cured, and if not, all the journeys from one 
end of the world to the other will do nothing but 
wear out her strength the sooner, Least of all 
should she expect any good thing to come out of 
London, which she considers a very wicked place, 
where people dress in purple and scarlet, and fare 
sumptuously every day. 

She knows indeed, sure enough (this in answer 
to my humble remonstrances) that we are to “ use 
the means;” but she will never believe that it is 
using the means to fly all over the country, like any- 
thing mazed, after doctors. There is peppermint 
and horehound, and a sight more wholesome herbs 
which the Almighty has set at our doors. And 
there’s a doctor at Falmouth who has blooded, 
leeched, and blistered all the folks for fifty years: 
and if the folks hayen’t all got better, there’s some 
folks that never will get better if you blooded and 
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blistered them for ever. She says also that there is 
plenty against doctors in the Bible, and nothing for 
them that ever she saw. King Asa got no good by 
seeking after them, and the poor foolish woman in 
the Gospels spent all her living on them and was 
nothing better, but rather worse. She hopes it may 
not be the same with Missis, although if it were, she 
adds significantly, it is not Missis she should blame, 
poor, dear, easy soul! 

Nevertheless Evelyn has carried her point, and in 
a week we are to start. 


To-day Hugh and I went to bid Widow Trefiry 
good-bye. She was out, but we found Toby cower- 
ing over the fire in much the same hopeless attitude 
as Evelyn and I had found his mother. He had been 
to the justices, he said, and given up the purse, but 
he was no better. 

“Master Hugh,” he said, in a hollow, dry voice, 
which made me think of the words, ‘“‘ All my mois- 
ture is turned into the drought of summer,” “ Master 
Hugh! Ido believe that poor hand that clutched the 
purse was dead! They say dead hands do clutch 
fast like that. But yet, ’d give the world to have 
that poor lad’s body on the sands again, just to bring 
it up to the fire and chafe it as mother did father’s 
when he was brought home drowned. AJ] her chaf- 
ing and wailing never brought father’s eyes to open 
again, And it mightn’t that poor lad’s, Oh, Master 
Hugh, the devils may say what they will, but I do 
think it wouldn’t. But oh, I’'d give the world to 
try.” 

“Toby,” said Hugh, very gently, stooping down, 
taking both his hands, so that his face was uncovered, 
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and he looked up,— Toby, you will never see that 
poor lad’s face on the sands again.” 

“Don’t I know that, Master Hugh!” said Toby, 
with almost a sob of agony. 

‘ Suppose that poor lad was not quite dead,” Hugh 
continued, “and you might have brought him to life, 
what would your crime be 2” 

“Oh, don’t make me say the word, Master Hugh,” 
said the poor fellow. “TI can’t, I can’t, though the 
devils seem yelling it in my ears all night.” 

“Tt would have been murder /” said Hugh, very 
distinctly and slowly, in a solemn tone. 

Toby trembled in every limb, his eyes were fixed, 
and he opened his lips but could not bring out a 
word. Convyulsively he sought to pull his hands 
from Hugh’s grasp as if to hide his face from our 
gaze. But Hugh held him fast, and he looked at 
him with steadfast kind eyes. 

“Tt would have been murder,” he repeated. “ But 
there is a pardon even for murder. The thief on the 
cross: had committed murder, I have no doubt, for 
he felt crucifixion no more than he deserved. King 
Dayid had committed murder, and meant to do it. 
Listen how David prayed when he felt as you do.” 

And Hugh repeated the fifty-first Psalm. As he 
spoke the fixed look passed from Toby’s face. He 
was listening, the words were penetrating. When 
Hugh came to the verse, “Purge me with hyssop, 
and I shall be clean; wash me, and I shall be whiter 
than snow,” he said, “ The hyssop was an herb with 
which the blood of the slain sacrifices was sprinkled 
on the guilty. That prayer is clearer to us, Toby, 
than it was to King David, for since then the Lord 
Jesus has really offered himself up for us, and His 
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blood cleanseth us from al/ sin, and cleanses us whiter 
than snow, so that we may start afresh once more.” 
And then he repeated on to the end of the Psalm. 

“There is forgiveness, you see, even for murder. 
Suppose it possible that the Tempter is right, Toby, 
in whispering that terrible word to your conscience, 
Yet he is not right when he says ‘ there is no forgive- 
ness for you.’ That is the lie with which he is seek- 
ing to murder your soul. You must meet whatever 
terrible truth he says, by laying your heart open to 
God and confessing all to Him, and you must meet the 
Devil’s lie with the truth, ‘The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin,’ There is nothing else that 
can, and I am sure if you do this the Devil will flee, 
and you will overcome and be saved.” 

We knelt down and prayed together, and as we 
rose Toby gasped out, “ God bless you, Master Hugh! 
You do think that there is hope !” 

Before we went, Hugh found Widow Treffry’s 
Prayer-Book and set Toby to learn the fifty-first 
Psalm. When we left, he was sitting toiling at it, 
spelling it over as if it had been a letter written 
fresh from heaven for him. 

“T hope I was not abrupt and harsh,” he said, as 
we walked home, “but I felt the poor fellow’s an- 
guish was too real to be lightly cured, that the only 
chance was to probe it to the bottom. It is a blessing 
for Toby that reading is such hard work for him. 
Eyery verse he reads costs him more labor than car- 
rying a heavy load up from the shore. The work 
will bring calm to his poor bewildered mind, so that 
he will better be able to estimate what his sin really is. 
And the words I do trust will bring peace to his 
poor tossed heart.” 
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And Hugh and I were to have spent our lives in 
bringing such help and comfort to our neighbors in 
their sorrows and bewilderments! But I will not 
murmur. If I could see all the way instead of only 
a step, I should wish things to be as God orders 
them, so I will trust Him who does see all the way. 


A letter has come at last from Jack. It is short, 
and full of the most exuberant spirits. He has been 
in one or two skirmishes which he describes at some 
length. He is only longing for a battle. Hitherto 
his adventures have only brought him a scratch or 
two, a little glory, and some friends. He mentions 
one or two young noblemen as his intimate com- 
panions, at whose names Evelyn looked doubtful. 
She says they had the reputation in London of being 
very wild, and one of them is a notorious gambler. 
He finds his pay, he says, very nearly sufficient so far 
with prudence, and the kind parting gifts he received 
at home. A young officer, he says, and the son of 
an old Cornish house, must not be outdone by upstart 
fellows, the sons of cockney tradesmen ; and if he is 
now and then a little behindhand, some good luck is 
sure to soon fall in his way, and set all right. 

He has not yet made his fortune. But there are 
yet cities to be won, and after all, he remarks, there 
are nobler aims in life than to make fortunes. Ina 
postcript he adds,— 

“ Tell Kitty that some of her friends the Methodists 
have found their way to Flanders. Some of those 
fellows have actually hired a room where they preach 
and sing psalms, and make loud, if not ‘long’ prayers 
to their hearts’ content. They are, of course, laughed 
at unmercifully, and get pretty rough usage from 
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their comrades, which they receive as their portion 
of martyrdom, due to them by apostolical succession, 
and seem rather to glory in. But we must give even 
the Devil his due, and I must say that one or two of 
the best officers we have, and our colonel among 
them will not have them reviled. Our colonel made 
quite a sermon the other day to some young ensigns 
who were jeering at a Methodist sergeant. ‘ Keep 
your jests till you have smelt as much powder and 
shot as he has,’ said the colonel, and as we were turn- 
ing away, he continued, ‘ At Maestricht I saw one of 
them (poor Stamforth) shot fatally through the leg; 
he had been a ringleader in vice before he became a 
Methodist, and as his friend was carrying him away 
(for they stick to each other like brothers), the poor 
dying fellow uttered not a groan, but said only, 
“Stand fast in the Lord.” And I have heard them, 
when wounded, ery out, “ Iam going to my Saviour !? 
or, “Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly!” When 
Clements, one of their preachers, had his arm shot 
off, he would not leave the battle; he said, “ No, I 
have another arm to hold my sword; I will not go 
yet.” When a second shot broke his other arm, he 
said, “Tam as happy as I can be out of Paradise.” I 
saw the preacher, John Evans, laid across a cannon 
to die, both his legs having been shot off, and I 
heard him praising God, and calling on all to love 
Him, till he could speak no more. I call that a brave 
death for any man. Indeed,’ said the colonel, ‘it 
might be better for all of us, if we were more like 
them Drinking and dicing may be very gentlemanly 
amusements, but they don’t make quite so good a 
preparation for a battle or an hospital-bed as the 
psalm-singing and preaching you despise. At least,’ 
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he added, rather sarcastically, ‘not for privates and 
non-commissioned officers. It is easier at all events 
to collect the men from the meeting-house than from 
the tavern, and on the whole their hands are steadier. 
But however that may be, in my regiment I choose 
to have religious liberty.’ And,” concluded Jack, 
“some of the young officers went away looking rather 
foolish, for there had been a little difficulty in our last 
affair, in collecting officers who were sober enough to 
lead the men. And we all know our colonel is not a 
man to be trifled with.” 


“Tam glad Jack has such a commanding officer,” 
said Father. “But as to those Methodists, Kitty, 
they seem to overrun the world, like the locusts.” 


To-morrow we are to start for London, Mother and 
Father, and Hugh and I. 

It is getting late, but I must write down a few 
words Cousin Evelyn has just said, before I pack up 
my Diary, because they have made me so thankful 
and happy. 

We had been speaking about dear Mother’s illness, 
and about the journey. 

Cousin Evelyn said,— 

“Do you remember, Cousin Kitty, my being so 
shocked at your idea of praying about a love letter? 
I have learned, since then, we may pray about every- 
thing. And when I do, Kitty, nothing seems too great 
to do or to bear, or too little for God to care for. 
Often I have been lost in wonder at seeing such 
majesty as His stoop to such requests as mine. But 
since I have been with you,” she continued, “I won- 
der at it less.” 
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““ Wonder less at the condescension of God ?” I 
said. 

“Yes, Kitty,” she said, ““I wonder less and adore 
more. For in your home I have learnt more of what 
love is than I ever knew before. And I see that love 
explains everything. It is no wonder that love 
should stoop to any care or rise to any sacrifice. 
The only wonder is the love—that God should loye 
us. But He does, and that explains all.” Then she 
took my hands in hers, and fixed her large dark eyes 
on me with that soft wistful look which always goes 
so far into my heart, and she said, “ Oh, Kitty, how 
much you have taught me !”? 

“Taught you, Cousin Evelyn,” I said; “why you 
have more thoughts in a day than I haye in a 
year.” 

“You dear, foolish, wise, little Kitty!” she said, 
“as if thoughts made people wise! Do you not know 
that there is more power and more wisdom in one 
true loving heart than in all the wise heads in the 
world? Yes, more power,” she added, “for com- 
pared with love things are mere shadows ; we really 
possess nothing except as love inspires us to use it, 
and compared with love thoughts themselves are only 
the mere inanimate things that are moved ; whilst 
love is the wind, the fire, the sun, that moves and 
quickens all; the motive force, the life-giving power 
of the world.” 

Our journey to London was like a holiday trip all 
the way, after Aunt Beauchamp’s coach met us at 
Plymouth. It was stored by the special care of 
Aunt Beauchamp’s housekeeper, with a travelling 
larder of plum-cake, Dutch gingerbread, Cheshire 
cheese, Naples’ biscuit, neat’s tongues, cold boiled 
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beef, with bottles of usquebaugh, black cherry bran- 
dy, cinnamon water, and strong beer, to which were 
added sundry homely manufactures of Betty’s in the 
shape of pasties and pies, and a private store of 
Mother’s containing various wholesome and medi- 
cinal herbs. Two old servants had been sent on 
horseback to guard us from the dangers of the way; 
and two Flemish cart-horses were added to the four 
sleek carriage-horses to pull our massive machine up 
the Devonshire hills, or out of the deep ruts in the 
miry roads through the marshy grounds of Somerset- 
shire. In addition to our escort, Hugh rode beside 
us armed with two pistols, and Father, inside the 
coach with us, carried a loaded cavalry pistol, so 
that we could have opposed a formidable front even 
to a combined attack of mounted highwaymen. We 
met, however, with no adventure beyond being once 
or twice nearly “stugged,” as Roger would say, in 
the mud, and once or twice being, as he would be- 
lieve, ‘‘piskyled” and missing our way, and being 
belated'on the moors. 

Mother’s conscience was rather disturbed by the 
pomp in which we travelled, especially when the 
landlords and landladies came bowing and courtesy- 
ing to receive “her ladyship’s orders.” 

“Kitty, my dear,” she said, “TI really think I ought 
to tell them this is not our coach. I feel like an im- 
postor.” 

She was consoled, however, by the reflection that 
but for a few accidents as to priority of birth, Father 
might have been riding, by his own right, in a coach 
quite as magnificent ; wherefore for his sake she ab- 
stained from such confessions. And during our brief 
stay at the various inns she generally penctrated 
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deep into the medical confidences of chambermaids 
and landladies, so that by the time we reached Lon- 
don her store of bitters and lotions had sensibly 
diminished. 

We did not enter the city till midnight, by which 
time the street-lamps are all extinguished ; so that 
we plunged into the deep puddles and ruts, in spite 
of our huge coach lanterns and two volunteer link 
boys, who terrified Mother by flaring their torches at 
the windows. Once or twice her terrors were in- 
creased by encountering some noisy parties of gentle- 
men returning drunk from various entertainments, 
and showing their valor by knocking down the poor 
old watchmen, or wrenching off the street-knockers, 
One of these parties actually surrounded our coach, 
armed with pistols, bludgeons, and cutlasses, with 
hideous yells and demoniacal laughter; when Father 
(Hugh having left us), taking them for highwaymen, 
presented his cayalry pistols, with some very strong 
military denunciations, at the head of one, demand- 
ing to know their names, whereupon the whole com- 
pany decamped, leaving Father in great wrath at 
the constables, the King’s ministers, and the whole 
“sluggish Hanoverian dynasty.” 

At length we arrived at Great Ormond Street to 
Mother’s unspeakable relief, She recommended me 
to add to my devotions selections from the Form of 
Thanksgiving after a Storm with that after Victory 
or Deliverance from an Enemy; “for certainly, Kitty, 
my dear,” she said, “at one time I thought we were 
in the jaws of death, and gave all for lost—our 
goods and even our lives. And now being in safety, 
we must give all praise to Him who has delivered 
us,” 
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Hugh and I had more than one quiet talk by the 
way. The last was one evening when we had ar 
rived at an inn early in the day, and were taking a 
walk in a wood near at hand, when the first prim- 
Toses were beginning to dart up little golden flames 
through the earth. We were speaking of Jack’s let- 
ter, and I was saying how his principles about money 
troubled me, and especially his delusion of imagining 
it is generosity to spend more than you haye, and 
then beg of other people. 

Hugh said, “Tt is very difficult for people to be 
convinced of faults which go with the grain of their 
character. If aman of tender feelings says an un- 
kind word, it rankles in his conscience for days; 
while a hard man inflicts a score of wounds in a day 
on his family and dependents, and never has a re- 
proachful pang. A truthful person will not be easy 
until he has repaired an accidental inaccuracy, where- 
as a man who habitually boasts and exaggerates, tells 
a hundred lies or conveys a thousand false impres- 
sions in a day, and never feels a weight on his con- 
science. I suppose a miser who has been grinding as 
much out of every one as he can all his days, living 
for nothing but to make his hoards more and more, 
and safer and safer, lies down at night pitying his 
foolish extravagant brother, and thanking God that 
he has not the love of money which led his poor 
tempted neighbor to forge a bank-note. It is easy 
to repent of the sins which some temptation has led 
us into against the current of our character; but it 
does seem as if nothing but Almighty power could 
make us feel the sins which go with the current of 
our characters. And yet this is exactly what consti- 
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“T am so afraid, Hugh,” I said, “that Jack actually 
prides himself on being an open-handed, generous 
fellow, just on the strength of what seem to me 
his most selfish acts. And what is to awaken him ?” 

“Only One Voice can,” he replied, gravely, “and 
no one can say how. Sometimes people are aroused 
to the sense of their habitual sins by falling into 
some sin which is against their habits; sometimes by 
a revelation of the true excellence of which their 
fault is the parody.” 

“ But,” I said, “what you say about our ignorance 
of ourselves is really fearful. How can we ever know 
ourselves really ?” 

“I do not know that we ever can,” he said, “ any 
more than we could heal ourselves if we did. There 
is one prayer which seems to me the only fathoming- 
line for our hearts.—‘ Search me and try me, and see 
if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting.’ God hears us, and with His 
dews and His storms He does search our hearts, and 
sweeps and cleanses every corner. Our poor brooms,” 
he added, “ only transfer the dust from one corner to 
another, and often blunderingly remove the soil with 
the refuse. But God’s rains and winds make the 
ground fruitful as well as pure. That very primrose, 
Kitty,” he said (pointing to one which was springing 
out of the cleft of an old tree), “a trim gardener 
would have broomed away the soil on which it has 
found board and lodging, and impoverished the 
world of a little world of beauty. Ah! no eye but 
God’s is true enough to search the heart, and no 
hand but His is tender enough to probe it. There- 
fore, the strongest weapon which we have with which 
to help each other is prayer,” 
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It always gives me so much hope to talk these 
troubles over with Hugh. The mere bringing one’s 
fears into the light is a help, and how much more his 
faithful counsel! It will be very hard to separate ; 
but he has obtained Father and Mother's consent to 
our marriage when he has made one or two of his 
missionary voyages to America. And after all, it 
will not be more difficult for me than for the be- 
trothed of a sailor or a soldier, So why should we 
venture to call it a sacrifice ? 


Aunt Beauchamp was at first full of the most san- 
guine hopes of curing Mother. She had herself (she 
declared) experienced unspeakable good from a con- 
coction called “angelic snuff,” which cured (at least 
for a time) the most agonizing headaches, the most 
distressing attacks of vapors; indeed, all and each 
of the various contradictory and inexplicable mala- 
dies to which her sensitive nerves were liable. She 
knew, moreover, an incomparable doctor who had 
effected cures that could only be called miraculous, 
although the ordinary physicians and surgeons, in 
their bigotry, werenarrow-minded and envious enough 
to ridicule him. This benefactor of his species after 
driving about the provinces in a coach and six, at- 
tended by four footmen in blue and four in yellow 
liveries, and followed everywhere by the tears and 
blessings of the grateful multitudes, had settled in 
London on his fortune; but still at the entreaties of 
those who knew his worth, consented to practise in 
private for the benefit of a few friends of distinction. 
“He one day showed me,” continued Aunt Beau- 
champ, “a patent from the Sultan of Egypt, a medal 
from the Emperor of Persia, and a certificate from 
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the King of Bantam ; but this was only as an especial 
favor. The excellent creature has not a particle of 
vanity in his composition, and sedulously avoids all 
display.” 

This gentleman, after many entreaties, at length 
consented to undertake dear Mother’s case. 

Feeling her pulse, as Aunt Beauchamp said, “in 
that inimitable manner of his, at once tender and 
scientific,’ and asking a few questions (evidently, 
Aunt Beauchamp declared, only for form’s sake, since 
he had already anticipated all the answers), he drew 
from the silken pocket of his laced azure coat a pill- 
box, which, he said, he had placed there that very 
morning, and which contained precisely the one only 
sovereign remedy for Mother’s ailments. 

Such penetration and prescience combined Aunt 
Beauchamp declared to be nothing short of inspira- 
tion. 

But these laudations he medestly disclained as 
extravagant. “The medical faculty,” he admitted, 
“like the poetical, like beauty (and he bowed pro- 
foundly to Aunt Beauchamp), could not be made or 
called up at will. The gift was congenital; it was 
incommunicable by inspiration. Beyond this he 
humbly disclaimed any merit. 

Then, after minutely describing the nature ot 
Mother’s symptoms in English which sounded like 
Latin, and which delighted Aunt Beauchamp as 
much as it bewildered me, he took his leave, assur- 
ing Mother that with time, the pills, and reliance on 
himself, her cure was as good as accomplished. 

But whether because Mother’s reliance is not per- 
fect or because she is not a lady of sufficient distine- 
tion for such sublime and sovereign remedies, or 
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whether Betty’s medical views are right after all, I 
cannot say; she is worse rather than better, the noise 
of the streets distracts her, and Aunt Beauchamp is 
becoming eyery day more annoyed with her for not 
recovering, and so doing justice to those marvellous 
pills; and accordingly it is decided that we are to 
move to Aunt Henderson’s to-morrow. 

I do not find the household in Great Ormond 
Street the same as when I left. Evelyn has more to 
suffer at home than she ever hinted at to me; not, in- 
deed, exactly persecution, but little daily annoyances 
which are harder to bear—those little nameless irri- 
tations which seem to settle like flies on any crea- 
ture that is patient and quiet, as Evelyn certainly is, 

Poor Aunt Beauchamp has become fretful and 
irritable, and keeps up a continual gentle wail 
against Evelyn and her eccentricities.. Cousin Harry, 
from his masculine heights of the race-course and 
the gaming-table, treats her “Methodism” with a 
lofty superiority as a feminine peculiarity. 

Uncle Beauchamp alternately storms and laments, 
He was very seriously annoyed at her refusing the 
neighboring Squire, whom she mentioned in her letter 
to me, and since then had absolutely forbidden her 
attending any of those “ canting conventicles,” as he 
calls the preachings at Lady Huntingdon’s, the 
Tabernacle, or the Foundery. Moreover he actually 
made an wuto-da-fe of all her religious books. But 
this Evelyn considers to have been rather a help than 
a hindrance, as at the particular time when her fur- 
ther acquaintance with this literature was arrested, 
it was falling deep into fiery controversy concerning 
the Calvinistic and Arminian doctrines; and she 
says she finds it more profitable to draw the water 
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of life from the source, before the parting of the 
streams. By the time the streams are open to her 
again, she hopes they will have met once more, 
and each have left its own deposit of mud behind. 

But although I’ve seen her face flush and her Jip 
quiver often at many an unjust and bitter word, she 
will by no means be pitied. 

“Tam so sorry for you all,’ I ventured to say to 
her one day; “I wish you understood each other. 
You have many things to suffer, dear Evelyn.” 

“Tam no martyr, Cousin Kitty,” she replied, with 
something of her old scornfulness, though it was 
turned on herself; “and please do not try to per- 
suade me I am. Half my troubles are no doubt 
brought on by my own willfulness, or want of tact, and 
the other half are not worth calling troubles at all. 
I think we sometimes miss the meaning and the good 
of little trials, by giving them too long names. We 
bring a fire-engine to extinguish a candle, and the 
candle probably burns on, while we are drenched in 
our own shower. We take a sword to extract a 
thorn, and drive it further in. It is a great thing to 
Ladw at what page to look for our lessons, because 
if we look for the multiplication-table among the 
logarithms, we shall probably persuade ourselves we 
are advanced scholars, yet not be clear about two 
and two making four,” 

“But, Cousin Evelyn,” I said, “we must not, 1 
think, on the other hand, call God's chastening red 
a rifle; because I suppose He means it to Hurt us, 
if it is to do us good. And all the time while we 
are setting our faces not to show the pain, He knows 
it és hurting us, and perhaps He is only waiting for 
us to be humbled and to sol out our sorrow at His 
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feet, to lay it aside and take us to His heart. At 
least, Cousin Evelyn,” I said, “I think I have found 
it so sometimes.” 

She colored, her lip quivered, and after a little 
struggle with herself, she looked up with her eyes 
full of tears, and said in a broken yoice,— 

“Tt does hurt me, Kitty, oh, so much, so terribly | 
Perhaps after all it was pride and not humility that 
made me try to think it did not. But Iwas so afraid 
of flattering myself that I was a martyr, and that 
I was suffering for my virtues and not for my faults. 
If you had been in my place, Kitty,” she said, “TI 
have thought so often you would have made them 
all love you and religion together.” 

“Dear Evelyn,” I said, “perhaps I might have 
made them content with me, it is so natural to me 
as to all creatures without horns, and hoofs, and 
stings, to creep out of difficulties, And perhaps I 
might have persuaded myself that, in escaping ro- 
proach I was recommending religion, But our 
blessed Lord did not make every one pleased either 
with religion or with Him, And when we have 
really painful things to take up and bear, unless we 
glide out of the way to avoid them, I think it ought 
to help us to remember what He said about taking 
up our cross.” 

“But Kitty,” she said, “the Cross! think what it 
was to Him—shame, agony, death, worse than death. 
Shall I call my little discomforts -crosses ?”” 

‘‘ Jesus said, Every one who followed Him was to 
take up His cross,” I said. 

“He did,” she replied thoughtfully. Then look- 
ing up with one of her bright looks, she said,— 

“Well, Kitty, nothing on earth shall persuade me 
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I should not get on better with every one, if I were 
better! But perhaps some little portion of my 
troubles could not be avoided; and if this is my 
cross, it certainly makes it feel lighter to call it so. 
Remembering that if it hurts me so much, it is not so 
much because it is so heavy, as because I am such a 
child, and so little used to bearing it. So, Kitty,” she 
continued, “by no means draw my portrait as a meek- 
eyed maiden bowed down under a picturesque bur- 
den beautifully fashioned into the shape of a cross ; 
but as a foolish and awkward little child, stumbling 
along under a load which other people could lift 
with their fingers. But, O Kitty,” she said, her 
whole countenance suddenly changing into an ex- 
pression almost of anguish, ‘‘what miserable selfish- 
ness to talk of my burdens! Think of the void, the 
pangs of those who are dying from the hunger of 
their hearts for God, and will not call it hunger, but 
‘sensibility,’ or ‘repressed gout,’ or ‘the restlessness of 
youth,’ or ‘the irritability of old age,’ or the ‘ inevit- 
able worries of life,’ or anything but that great 
hunger of the souls God created for himself, which 
proves their immortality, and proves their ruin, and 
might lead them to Him to be satisfied. How am I 
to help them to find it out ?” 

“You can pray, Cousin Evelyn, and show them 
your whole soul has found that rest in God; and the 
time will surely come when you may tell them how. 
Who knows how many of the bitterest words come 
from the sorest hearts? No doubt ‘the writhing. of 
his poor hands on the nails, and the very sight of 
the patience of Jesus on the cross beside him, made 
the reviling of the thief all the bitterer. But in 
another moment that patience had overcome: the 
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railing was changed to—' We indeed justly ;’ the 
reviling to—' This man hath done nothing amiss ;’ 
the curses into—‘ Lord, remember me ;’ and the 
agonizing beginning of an eternity of anguish into 
the— Paradise to-day.’ Ah, Evelyn,” I said, “who 
knows how near the joyful answer to your prayers 
may be? who knows how soon your cross may blos- 
som into a tree of life ?” 

She made no reply for some minutes; she had 
buried her face in her hands. But when she looked 
up again, it was with a look clear and solemn and 
awed and bright as a child’s in prayer, and she said,— 

“Kitty, I think I understand better. Henceforth I 
will not try to trip on under my burden as if it were 
nothing. I will confess to myseif and to God when 
it wounds, and humbly ask him to lighten or to heal. 
But hope shall make my tread lighter than ever pride 
could. For who knows how soon my cross may 
blossom into a tree of life? It is in the nature of all 
crosses made from the fragments of His, is it not? 
Not -nothing, Kitty. Our trials are not even trifles, 
they are the poor withering grains of a harvest of 
eternal joys; they are the fiery furnace of incorrupti- 
ble graces for us, and, perhaps, for others too.” 


We are at Hackney, Father, and Mother, and L. 
This grave orderly household, too, is changed. 

Cousin Tom is gone. I knew he had made a voy- 
age to America, but until I came here I thought it 
was only on some business of his father’s. 

But when I asked Uncle Henderson for him, he 
scarcely made any answer, so that I felt something 
was wrong. And the first time I was left alone with 
Aunt Henderson, to my great amazement she sat 
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down, and covering her face, burst into a flood of 
tears. I think I should scarcely have been more sur- 
prised if it had been the stone effigy of the lady in a 
ruff in our church at home, or more entirely at a loss 
what to do to help her. 

“Ah, Kitty,” she sobbed out at length, “ Kitty, 
child, you loved the poor lad, you were always kind 
to him, and he loved you like a sister, And I must 
speak. Your uncle won’t have his name mentioned, 
He calls him an ungrateful wretch, an Absalom, and 
he says he is not going to behave like King David in 
his dotage, that he will never haye him under his 
roof again. My poor Tom, my boy, my only son!” 

‘But what has he done ?” I asked; “it cannot be 
so very bad.” 

“No!” she exclaimed, passionately, “it is not in- 
deed, it’s your uncle’s hard, cold, miserable religion 
that makes him judge the poor lad as he does. Poor 
Tom,” she wailed again, “ poor misguided lad, if Pd 
known better before, he’d never have run away.” 

And then she told me how he had come and openly 
confessed to his father one evening about his going 
to the theatre and other amusements, and haying 
contracted some debts, and Uncle Henderson had 
called him a liar and a coward, and had wondered 
how many more sins he would confess now he had 
begun ; and how Tom had grown crimson, and had 
said that if it had not been for his Cousin Kitty and 
John Wesley, he would never have confessed what he 
had, for he believed they had true religion, and they 
showed him the sin of deception, and the little re- 
ligion he had got from them was what had given 
him courage to speak the truth now. And then 
Uncle Henderson was more angry than ever, and 
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said John Wesley was an Arminian and a Jacobite, 
and Tom was a thief and a hypocrite; and Tom grew 
very white, and said if he had been a hypocrite he 
would be one no more, that he would never set foot in 
those Pharisaical meeting-houses again, nor have any 
more to do with a religion which had no kind word 
for the returning prodigal ; and then uncle had turned 
purple with anger, and had ordered him from his pres- 
ence, and dared him not to enter his house again until 
he could come on his knees and say he was ashamed 
and sorry, as such an ungrateful wretch should be. 

“T could say nothing, Kitty,” Aunt Henderson con- 
tinued, ‘‘and I was humbled and bewildered so that 
I did not know what to think; but J resolved to go 
the next morning to the poor lad’s chamber and try 
to soothe him, But when I went, oh, Kitty!” and 
she broke out sobbing again, ‘he was gone—he was 
gone! The bed was cold—he had been gone for 
hours. His chest was there, but not a thing was 
taken from it except one change of linen in his little 
yalise. On the table was a note to me. I have kept 
it in my bosom ever since.” 

She gave it to me to read. 

“Dear Mother,” it says, “we shall be best apart. 
I trust my clothes and books will pay my debts if 
father will sell them. (Here follows a list of the 
amounts owed—not large.) You will not grieve 
much, I hope, at my going, for I haye been a poor 
comfort to you. I shall write when I have anything 
good to tell you. I am going to the American col- 
onies. Perhaps I may yet live to show father that I 
am not such a wretch as he thinks me, and to be 
more of a son to you than I have been.—Your poor 
son, Tom.” 
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“Ah, Kitty,” she said, “he hoped I should not 
grieve. Poor dear lad, if he had only known how I 
loved him! Jf I could only see him for a moment to 
tell him. Iam afraid I made the house too dull for 
him, Kitty, but I did it for the best. I thought I 
had kept him so safe from temptation, and oh, I used 
to glory in my foolish heart over poor Sister Beau- 
champ. I have little enough to glory in now, and 
little to comfort me except John Wesley’s sermons, 
which I attended first for his sake, poor fellow, and 
a talk with Aunt Jeanie and our old gardener. They 
tell me very good things he said, and we cry together 
over him. They loved the lad; he was a kind lad, 
Kitty; all the servants loved him. Oh, I might have 
won him, it might have been so different. But it is 
too late now. Your uncle has taken a nephew of his 
from Glasgow into partnership—a hateful, smooth, 
demure man, who neyer laughs or looks you in the 
face. And this stranger sits at our table and fares 
sumptuously every day, while our Tom is working 
for aught I know for a crust of bread.” 

Poor Aunt Henderson! I had little comfort to 
offer, but she said it was a comfort to speak of him 
to one who loves him, as I do. 


Aunt Henderson is indeed much changed in many 
ways. She is softened and humbled; and even more 
than that her heart seems to have opened and grown, 
She has become a devoted disciple of Mr. Wesley. 
Yet I cannot say her example is altogether calculated 
to recommend Methodism to dear gentle Mother, 
who, not knowing how far trouble and a more 
humbling religion have altered her, sees only the 
rather controversial spirit, and the self-assertion 
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which yet remain. For the conviction that what- 
ever she did, and believed, and said was the one 
standard of right, having been rooted out as regarded 
her domestic life and plans, has taken refuge in her 
religion. She is vehemently persuaded that Method- 
ism is not only a good thing but the one good thing ; 
that Mr. Wesley’s arrangements about his societies 
and his bands, class meetings, prayer meetings, and 
dress and demeanor, are the sole model left upon 
earth of Scriptural piety; that his Arminian doctrine 
is the truth, the one truth, which all Christians 
would receive in every detail, if sin did not unhap- 
pily darken their eyes. And since no conviction re- 
mains passive in her mind, not only does she lay aside 
every ornament as a vestige of the corrupt world, 
but she deems it her duty to bear plain testimony on 
the subject to all around her. Golds and pearls and 
costly array are, she declares, plainly prohibited to 
women professing godliness, and she glances signifi- 
cantly at the little gold brooch encircling a lock of 
Father’s hair, with which Mother clasps her necker- 
chief. The one Scriptural direction for females she 
vehemently and authoritatively asserts is a meek and 
quiet spirit. And dear Mother’s own meek and quiet 
spirit has certainly been sorely tried by these attacks 
against the cherished keepsake which was her one 
bridal gift, and is her one ornament. 

Aunt Henderson’s chief controversies, however, are 
with the cool and demure Scotch nephew, who she 
declares to be at once a red-hot Calvinist, a lukewarm 
Laodicean, and a frozen Antinomian. She attacks 
his doctrines with bitter and fiery assertions of the 
universal love of God; and he meets her with cool 
irresistible logic about the eternal predestination and 
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final perseverance of the saints, until between them 
the texts of the Scriptures fly about more like bullets 
than the sweet dews of life. The Bible seems to be- 
come no more than a book of arithmetic, men and 
women the figures, heaven or hell a kind of sum total, 
God himself a mere term, and eternity a cipher to give 
value to the figures. 

Aunt Henderson’s favorite doctrine, however, is 
the perfection of the saints in this life. She is very 
indignant with the Morayians for denying this, and 
declaring that to the end of life we remain “ poor 
sinners,” in daily need of pardon, and only safe in 
distrust of self. She has several lamentable stories 
and very severe sayings against this ‘‘ poor sinnerism” 
of theirs and its consequences ; although, from what 
Hugh told me once about the Moravian settlement 
at Herrnhut, and their selfdenying labors among 
the slaves and outcasts abroad, if by creed they 
are “poor sinners,” in life they seem to be great 
saints. 

But this favorite doctrine of perfection is unhap- 
pily precisely the one against which dear Mother 
thinks herself bound in conscience to do battle. 
How the love of God to every human being is com- 
bined with the election of grace and the perpetuity 
of faith in the elect, is, she says, a great mystery 
which she cannot fathom, and will not discuss. But 
it is no mystery at all to assert that any poor sinful 
man or woman can ever in this life get beyond the 
need of confession and daily absolution. Aunt 
Henderson admits that she herself has never lived 
under the same roof with one of the ‘“ perfect,” al- 
though she has had many pointed out to her as such 
in the pews at the preaching-house. 
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The effect of all this controversy on Mother is to 
make her cling more than ever, “like a bewildered 
child” (she says) to the arms of her dear mother 
the Church. At every Lent she and I attend morn- 
ing and evening prayers in a church close at hand 
every day, to which Aunt Henderson, as a disciple 
of Mr, Wesley, cannot openly object, although she 
drops many strong hints about depending on exter- 
nal ceremonies. 

Both Mother and I find the quiet of the old 
church and the calm lowly devotion of the old 
prayers very great refreshments, It does seem to 
me a blessing to have a set of beautiful fixed prayers, 
which cannot be turned by the party spirit of the 
moment against some other section of Christians, 
Because, when the makers of the Prayer-Book itself 
had to make prayers against people (as against the 
Papists, in the service for the Gunpowder Plot, and 
against the rebels, in the Restoration service) they 
did make them so very bitter, they sound very much 
like curses, 

But the controversies recorded in the Prayer-Book 
were finished so very long ago that the bitterness has 
faded out of the most of them for us, and in general 
there is very little controversy in it except with the 
world, the flesh and the Devil. 

Yet I cannot help seeing that rougher and less 
melodious words seem needed to startle people out 
of their slumber, so that they may awake and learn 
to pray at all. ’ 


It is rather a relief sometimes when Aunt Hen 
derson’s warfare is turned from all the misbelieving 
Christians against “poor Sister Beauchamp’s quack 
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doctor,” as she irreverently calls that benevolent 
gentleman who failed to cure Mother. 

Aunt Henderson has on this subject a theory of 
her own. She says it is evident folly to imagine that 
medicine can be anything but nasty, and the process 
of being cured anything but difficult. And this 
theory she has carried out by inflicting on the pa- 
tience of Mother such a series of unpalatable nos- 
trums and irritating applications, that yesterday 
Father rebelled on Mother’s behalf; and Aunt Hen- 
derson, after expressing her mind very plainly on the 
consequences that ensue when people presumptuously 
refuse to use the means and expect (“like the Cal- 
vinists”) to get well by an irresistible decree, or 
(“like the Moravians”) by “sitting still and doing 
nothing,” has subsided from a very severe physician 
into a very tender nurse, overwhelming Mother with 
beef-teas and jellies, and sick-room delicacies of 
every description ; sparing no trouble or expense in 
behalf of her infatuated patient. 

It is in this matter of expense that I see the 
greatest change wrought on Aunt Henderson by 
Cousin Tom’s flight and Mr. Wesley’s preaching. 

With Tom she seems to have lost the object of 
saving. 

“Why,” she says, “should I hoard up for that 
Antinomian Scotchman, who is a Jacobite into the 
bargain, I have little doubt, if he had the manliness 
to confess it?” And Mr. Wesley’s teaching is no 
mere mysticism, contemplating the heavens from a 
height only to be climbed on Sundays; and no mere 
bristling fence of prohibitory rules. If it is anything 
it is “ spirit and life,” inspiring labors of love, open- 
ing the heart, and the hand, and the purse; it does 
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not sell the trinket to change it into banknotes as a 
better investment; it does teach and inspire to give 
abundantly and cheerfully, it creates a link between 
rich and poor, the golden link of common aie 
working by love. 

The most pleasing change in Aunt Henderson’s 
house is in the kitchen, where the servants are now 
recognized, not as a kind of animated brooms and 
cooking machines, but as “sisters in the society,” 
and where the sick and aged are bountifully pro- 
vided for, and hospitably welcomed and fed. 


I have watched Uncle Henderson very closely, and 
I am not sure he does not feel Cousin Tom’s de- 
parture almost more than Aunt. He is so very 
silent, and he goes so much less to business; and 
when his nephew brings him home tidings of the 
money-market, and the state of trade, and the pros- 
pects of his ships, he listens with a kind of forced 
and languid attention, so different from his old 
keen though repressed eagerness about loss and 
gain. 

And then what makes him so peculiarly tender to 
me? He was always kind. But now, when I bring 
him his pipe or a footstool for his gouty foot, his 
voice almost trembles as he thanks me. And he said 
once to Mother that a daughter was a good gift from 
God. 

And his hair has grown so white ! 

Oh! Cousin Tom has done so wrong, has made 
such a terrible mistake. I am sure he will never find 
any real peace or good, nor really learn what the love 
of God is, until he humbles himself and comes back, 
however hard it may be, and submits, 
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Unless indeed (for I must not presume to make 
predictions as to the way in which God in His 
wonderful love may lead any one), he should learn 
Jirst the love and forgiveness of our Father in heaven, 
and then come home to confess and amend, and 
learn the love of his father on earth. For if he only 
did learn that, he would learn the rest, I have no 
doubt. 

And then we have a little secret hope of our own, 
Hugh and I (for Hugh is gone; he went a week 
since; but I am not yet able to sit down and 
write about our parting, it was so very hard). We 
hope Hugh and Tom will meet, for he knows all 
about Tom; and although America is a very large 
place, it is not so full of people, Hugh says, as Corn- 
wall. And there is more chance of people finding 
each other on our Cornish moors, I think, than in 
this crowded London. 

But it is not to chance Hugh and I trust. It 
made it a little easier for me to part with Hugh, to 
think of this plan of rescuing poor Cousin Tom. 
It makes me feel as if he were safer—as if that 
loving plan were a kind of shield thrown around 
hin. 

Yet I know he has a better shield than that. And 
I do not really believe God will take care of him 
because he has this one good work to do, but because 
God loves us both—oh so tenderly !—and because we 
trust and love Him. 

Of all the people Mother has seen in London, she 
likes Aunt Jeanie best of all. Whenever I miss her, 
I always know where she is; and when I go across 
the garden to dear Aunt Jeanie’s bedside (she does 
not leave her bed now), there I find Mother sitting 
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beside her singing a hymn of her beloved George 
Herbert’s, or perhaps reading one of Aunt Jeanie’s 
beloved Scotch psalms, or, anes still, the Bible. 

Those two have taken a wonderful love for each 
other, which it is very sweet to me to see. 


One day dear Mother was expressing to Aunt 
Jeanie her great perplexities at all those contro- 
versies and divisions of which we have been hearing 
so much. 

“ My dear Mrs. Trevylyan,” said Aunt Jeanie, 
“T think if we could see back through all the years, 
we should find it had always heen just the same. 
The Apostle Paul was sore tormented with the good 
people of his time, and their bit notions and fancies, 
One thought the resurrection was past already; and 
a stranger fancy than that has, I consider, never yet 
possessed any crazy brain among poor sinful mortal 
men. It is less difficult, surely, even to fancy our- 
selves or others perfect than to fancy ourselves raised 
from the dead: though I’ll not say it’s less danger- 
ous. But my bairns,” continued Aunt Jeanie, who, 
from the height of her three-score and ten, some- 
times seems to confound Mother and me in one 
generation,—“ my bairns, I think it would be a 
wonderful help in quarrels among Christians, if in- 
stead of trying to find out how bad each other's 
mistakes may be, they would try each to find out 
what the other really means. Now, as to this ‘ per- 
fection,’ Mistress Henderson bewildered me not a 
little when she began about it. But then I thought 
Mr. John Wesley is a good man, and no doubt has 
his meaning; not so very far out of the way, per- 
haps, if we could find it out. But he’s a man of 
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strong will, or he’d not have done and foregone what 
he has; and perhaps his will has got mixed up with 
his faith, and made him say more than he would, if 
people had tried to understand him right at first. 
And so after pondering it over, I came to think that 
maybe Mr. Wesley had seen too much of people 
talking of forgiveness, as if it were to make sin 
easy, instead of making holiness possible, which is 
no doubt, its true end—as if their faults could as 
little be helped as the rain or sunshine. And if Mr, 
Wesley saw this, I can conceive his honest heart ris- 
ing against it and saying, ‘“ You are not called to 
keep sinning and repenting ; you are called to be holy, 
to be perfect. And, what God calls you to be, he 
means you to be, and will enable you to be.’ And 
that is what I think Mr. Wesley must mean by 
‘perfection.’ The rest followed when he began to 
cut and shape his desires into a doctrine, and to send 
it out bristling at all points, to fight its way through 
the world. It alters a house awfully when it is 
turned from a home into a fortress, as I’ve seen done 
in my time; when the nurseries are turned into 
ammunition rooms, and the fireside into a guard- 
room, and great guns bristle out at the windows, 
where the children’s faces used to smile, and the 
garden fences are spiked into palisades. And it 
fares sometimes just as ill with doctrines when they 
have to take to the wars. You would scarcely know 
them again.” 

This was a very long speech for Aunt Jeanie; but 
it comforted Mother greatly, and also what she said 
one day about the great Calvinistic and Arminian 
controversy. 

“God forbid,” said Aunt Jeanie, “that I should 
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think His truth so low or so small as that I should 
see to the bottom or to the top of it. But I have 
sometimes thought a great part of the difficulty 
springs simply from people getting out of God’s 
presence. In the Gospels it is mostly ‘7’ and ‘ye’ 
and ‘now.’ But when men write theology, they make 
it ‘he’ and ‘they’ and ‘then,’ which makes all the dif- 
ference. The Lord says to us, ‘Come now,’ ‘Come 
ye;’ and our now is to-day, but His is eterity. I 
would like to hear John Wesley,” she added, “and 
George Whitefield, and my early friends of the Coy- 
enant, and yours, good Mr. Herbert and the others 
on their knees—not together, Mistress Trevylyan, in a 
public prayer-meeting, for the prayers in public are 
apt to freeze into sermons; but alone before God, I 
think we should find the prayers wonderfully simple, 
and wonderfully alike.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mother, “before long it may be 
given you to hear such prayers and to join them 
where prayers in the company of the great multitude 
will be as simple as that in solitude; and where we 
shall learn all we are to know by looking, not at the 
past or the future, but on the face of God!” 

But when Aunt Jeanie and dearest Mother begin 
to talk about heaven, it is almost more than I can 
bear; their faces light up, and their voices grow 
deep with such an intimate and reverent joy, that it 
seems as if they must be very near it, and it always 
makes me tremble. 

For Mother does look very wan and thin, and does 
not improve as we hoped, in spite of all the doctors, 
and all the care and change. 

But Aunt Jeanie says I am one of those who al- 
y.ays want to be living on ‘“‘a land like the land of 
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Egypt, which is watered by the foot.” ‘And very 
wisely you would water it all, my poor bairn, no 
doubt,” she said. ‘“ But the Lord will not haye it 
so,” she added, taking my hand in her dear thin old 
hand, and smiling on me with her old tender smile. 
“The Lord will not have it so for any of us, He 
will have us live in ‘a land that drinketh of the rain 
and dew of heaven.’ And although you may haye 
to prove hunger and drought thereby, my poor lam- 
bie,” she added, solemnly looking upward with a far 
seeing look, as if she saw into things invisible, “you'll 
be sure to find it best in the end, and one day—one 
day, my sweet bairn—I shall hear you say so. And 
we shall turn it into a hymn together, you and yours, 
and I and mine; and it will be a hymn to which all 
the holy angels will delight to listen. And as far as 
they can they will join in it, as far as they can,” she 
added, rising, as she did now and then when very 
deeply moved, it seemed almost unconsciously into 
prayer, “For, O Lord, thou tookest not on thee the 
nature of angels; and it is we, it is we only who can 
say, ‘Thou hast led us all that long way through the 
wilderness. Thou hast humbled us and suffered us 
to hunger, and fed us with manna. Thou hast re- 
deemed us to God by Thy blood.’” 


IX. 


April, 1750. 


GE non God we are at home again, which a 
month since I scarcely expected to be. 

At Hackney on Friday morning, March the 
8th, I was startled out of my sleep in the early dusk 
before dawn by a heaying and a jarring, which made 
me think in the confusion of waking that I was at 
sea again with Father and Hugh, and that the ship 
had struck against a rock, and was grating over it. 

I sprang up instantly, with a vague fear of drown- 
ing; but I shall never forget the horror of utter 
helplessness which followed, when I perceived that 
it was Aunt Henderson’s great crimson-damask four- 
post bed which was thus tottering—that it was the 
gigantic polished oak wardrobe whose doors were 
flying open, and the familiar white jug and bason 
which were rattling in that unaccountable way against 
each other. 

It flashed on me at once that it was the earth that 
was moving—the solid earth itself heaving like the 
sea ! 

My first impulse was to throw myself on my knees 
by the bedside. Then I committed myself to God, 
and felt there was something yet that “could not be 


moved.” 
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Then followed another shock and jarring motion. 
The fire-irons rattled, the water jug fell and was 
broken, the wardrobe tottered and strained. And 
there seemed something more awful in the unwonted 
noises among these familiar things than there would 
have been in the roar of a cannonade or any other 
strange sound. 

But besides these noises, and through, and behind, 
and underneath them, came a low distant rumble 
like thunder, which yet was not thunder; not above, 
but beneath, for it seemed quivering through the 
earth, 

I sprang to my feet, and wrapping myself in my ~ 
great cloak, rushed out to Mother’s room, 

The frightened servants were already gathered on 
the landing, crying that the end of the world was 
come, and wringing their hands and wondering what 
would become of mistress, who has gone to the early 
prayers at the Foundery. Uncle Henderson appeared 
in a night-cap and blanket, and then Father in a 
military great-coat. 

All had rushed together with the instinct of fright- 
ened cattle. No one had thought of striking a 
light. 

I crept to Mother’s bedside, and kneeling down, 
pressed her hand in both mine. 

“ My darling,” she said, “I am so thankful we are 
together. If only Jack were here, Kitty! [If only I 
could feel he was safe, whatever happened! Kitty, 
let us be still, and pray for Jack.” 

For Mother thought, like most of us, that the end 
of the world was come. 

Another shock, and jar, and rumble of that awful 
underground thunder ; and then a fearful crash above 
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us, and a piercing shriek from all outside, with sobs, 
and cries of “Lord, have mercy on me.” Another 
crash, and another burst of shrieks and sobs, 

And Mother said nothing, but solemnly clasped her 
hands in prayer. 

Then there came a stillness and a hush in the 
voices outside, and through the silence we heard the 
wind rustling in the tall elm-tree close to the win- 
dow, and saw that the dusk was slowly creeping into 
dawn. 

And Mother said solemnly,— 

“Tt was to be in the morning, Kitty! At least I 
always thought so. And O child, it must be less 
terrible than death! If only I were sure about Jack! 
What are lightnings and thunders, and the rolling 
together of heaven and earth as a scroll, compared 
with the severing of soul and body, of husband and 
wife, of mother and child? And then,” she said, as 
if that hope absorbed all terror, and all other hopes, 
“His appearing! His glorious appearing! It is to 
come one day, and suddenly, we are told. Who can 
say when it may not come 2” 

It was very strange, the awful apprehension which 
terrified so many that night out of all their dreams 
of security, seemed to give Mother a calm and an as- 
surance I never heard her express before. 

If at other times the question had been asked her, 
“Lovest thou me?” she would have answered, “I 
hope so, I fear it is very little; but I only trust it 
may be called love.” 

But now that she thought He might indeed be at 
hand, all thought of her short-comings seemed ab- 
sorbed in the thought of Him. She never thought 
of her love. She loved, and looked for Him. 
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I remember it all so distinctly, because, after that 
little prayer by my own bedside, I cannot think why, 
but my terror seemed to vanish, and almost my awe. 
I felt almost ashamed of myself, as if it were an irrey- 
erence, that I could not feel the apprehension others 
did, But after all, though the house trembled, it 
did seem to stand quite firm. And when that great 
crash came, I could not help thinking it was like a 
chimney falling; for afterwards I heard the stones 
and mortar rolling down; and when no harm fol- 
lowed, I thought, ‘now all that is likely to fall has 
come down, and the danger is over.” 

I felt quite angry with myself for being so insen- 
sible, but I could not help it. I suppose it was be- 
cause I haye so little imagination. 

In a few minutes I heard Father’s voice rising in a 
tone of quiet command above the sobs of the maids, 
desiring one of them to bring him a tinder-box. 
Then the house-door was unbarred, and very soon 
Father re-entered the room with a light, and said,\— 

“Tt is an earthquake, but not very violent. I have 
felt far severer shocks when I was on service in the 
West Indies. The crash was the chimney falling 
through the roof of the old part of the house. The 
danger is over for the present, but it may recur; and 
we should be prepared.” 

Not long after, Aunt Henderson came back in her 
sedan-chair from the Foundery. 

She told us that they were all assembled in the 
large preaching-house, when the walls were shaken 
so violently that they all expected the building to 
fall on their heads. A great cry followed, and 
shrieks of agonized terror, But Mr. Charles Wes- 
ley’s voice immediately rose calmly above the tumult, 
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saying, “ Therefore will we not fear though the earth be 
moved, and the hills be carried into the midst of the sea ; 
Jor the Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Jacod is 
our refuge.”* Evelyn was there, Aunt Henderson 
said, and observed to her that “it would be worth 
while to have an earthquake a week, to see the hearts 
of the people shaken as they were then.” “ Evelyn 
is a strange girl, but there is more in her than I 
thought,” she concluded. 

And I thought, “ how strangely we shall all be re- 
vealed to each other, when the Day really comes 
which will strip off all disguises and take the blind- 
ing” beams “ out of all eyes!” 

The danger was not over. One messenger after 
another continued to arrive with accounts of the tot- 
tering walls and falling chimneys they had seen, and 
with wild, incoherent rumors of the ruin and destruc- 
tion of which they had heard. 

At eight o’clock Aunt Beauchamp’s coach drove 
up to the door, and she herself crept out of it with 
Eyelyn, her grey hair streaming in dishevelled locks 
under her hood, her face wan and haggard with ter- 
ror and the absence of rouge. 

“My dearest sister,” she exclaimed, throwing her- 
self hysterically into Aunt Henderson’s arms, “the 
chimney-stacks were crashing through the roofs in 
Great Ormond Street, the tiles raining like hail on 
the pavements, the people shrieking and crying, the 
streets full of flying coaches and men on horseback. 
I wanted to have escaped from the city at once, but 
Sir John said it was impossible for a day or two, so 
I have taken refuge with you for the night.” 


* Vide Wesley’s Journal, 
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Poor Aunt Beauchamp was very tender and sub- 
dued. “She was ready to listen to any amount of 
sermons (provided she were in a safe place), from 
Aunt Henderson, even when they descended to such 
details as hair-powder and rouge-pots; although 
she decidedly objected to accompanying her to Mr. 
Wesley’s five o’clock early morning service at the 
Foundery. 

“My dear Sister endemen ” she sobbed, “you 
and Kitty, and Evelyn, and every one, have become 
so good! and I am a poor, foolish, worldly old 
woman. I am sure I do feel I want some kind of 
religion that would make me not afraid to meet 
whatever might happen. If you really think it 
would make me safe, I would attend that Chapel 
at the Foundery, or Mr. Whitefield’s Tabernacle, or 
anything. ‘But I cannot go back among the totter- 
ing houses now. It is too much to expect. If you 
could only find any one to preach in the open air, 
we might go in our chairs, and there would be no 
danger.” 

“My dear Sister Beauchamp,” replied Aunt Hen- 
derson, grimly, “we cannot go in our chairs to 
heaven,” ' 

“What do you mean, sister?” was the reply ; “the 
Methodists do not recommend pilgrimages, do they ? 
Tam sure I have often wished we Protestants had 
something of that kind. Lady Fanny Talbot comes 
back from her retreat in Lent looking so relieved and 
comfortable, feeling she has arranged everything for 
the year. But the worst of the Methodists is, they 
seem never to have done.” 

Aunt Henderson’s horror at this suggestion was so 
great, she seemed to have lost the power of reply. 
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And then Mother said very quietly,— 

“Dear Sister Beauchamp, the Bible and goodss men 
say religion is not only a shield against destruction, 
it is a staff in all the troubles of. life, and a cordial 
which we never want to have done with. For, af relit 
gion does anything for us, I think it leads us to God, 
and that is our joy and our rest.” 

Tears gathered in Aunt Beauchamp’s eyes; ‘not 
hysterical tears; and she looked at Mother with 
something like one of Cousin Evelyn’s wistful, ear- 
nest looks, and said very softly,— 

“T am errata I do not know much of that,-sister; 
I wish I did.” 


On the following night Aunt Beauchamp insisted 
on whirling Father, and Mother, and me away to 
Bath in her coach, 

She would not wait an hour after Sir John was 
ready; and we started at midnight. Link boys ran 
beside us through the dark and silent streets. The 
city seemed deserted. We met no noisy rollicking 
parties. Only in two places did we encounter 4 
crowd. One of these places was Moorfields, where a 
crowd of men, women, and children had collected, 
weeping and lamenting with no one to comfort them; 
and the other was Hyde Park, where Mr. Whitefield 
was preaching to a multitude who had gathered 
around him in their terror, as little children tonnd a 

_ mother’s knee. 

It was a strange scene, as we drove slowly on the 
outskirts of the crowd. Here and there the uncer- 
tain flare of torches revealed a group of awe-stricken 
faces, many of them wet with silent weeping ; while 
the dense throngs beyond were only manifest from 
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that peculiar audible hush which broods over a list- 
ening multitude, broken here and there by an irre- 
pressible sob or wail, or by agonized cries, such as, 
“Lord, have mercy on me a sinner,” or “ What shall 
I do to be saved ?” 

We scarcely spoke to each other all that night, 
and it was very strange when the dawn crept up the 
sky to see the highways thronged with coaches, and 
horsemen, and pedestrians flying as from a doomed 
or sacked city, and to feel of how little avail it was 
to fly if, after all, it was the earth itself, the solid, 
immovable earth that was being shaken. 

It was very pleasant to me to see what a kind 
of tender reverence crept over the manner of both 
Father’s sisters towards Mother, before we left Lon- 
don. 

Aunt Henderson, as she packed up for usa hamper 
full of jellies and cordials, on the night of our de- 
parture (inserting one large phial of her favorite 
compound of snails and mashed slugs), said to me 
authoritatively, as if she were completing an act of 
canonization,— 

“Kitty, my dear, your Mother and Aunt Jeanie are 
the best women I know. They are as good examples 
of perfection as I ever wish to see, They may argue 
against the doctrine as much as they like, but they 
prove it every day of their lives. You understand, 
my dear, Mr. Wesley only argues for Christian, not 
for Adamic or angelic perfection. He admits that 
even the perfect are liable to errors of judgment, 
which, your poor Mother also proves, no doubt, by 
her little bigotry about the Church, and Aunt Jeanie 
by two or three little Presbyterian crotchets. But 
your Mother’s patience, and her gentleness, and her 
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humility, Kitty, and her calmness in danger I shall 
never forget. I should be very happy, Kitty,” she 
concluded, decisively tightening the last knot of one 
of her packages, “ with all my privileges, to be what 
she is. And how she attained such a height in that 
benighted region is more than I can comprehend.”. 

‘But, dear Aunt Henderson,” I ventured to say, 
“the grace of God can reach even to Cornwall!” 

The parting between Mother and dear Aunt Jeanie 
was like a leave-taking of sisters; and for keepsakes 
Mother gave a beloved old volume of Mr. George 
Herbert’s hymns, and Aunt Jeanie an old worn copy: 
of the letters of Mr. Samuel Rutherford. 

We stayed three or four days at Bath, during which 
Aunt Beauchamp’s spirits revived, and also her color, 
and her interest in cards, “ For, after all,” she observed 
to Mother, “ we have our duties to our children, and 
to society, and there is no religion, at least for us 
Protestants, in making ourselves scarecrows.” 

But on the morning we went away, when we went 
to her ‘bedside to wish her good-bye, she said to 
Mother,— 

“My dear Sister Trevylyan, if ever I should be ill, 
for we are all mortal, and my nerves have been so 
terribly shaken, promise me that you will come and 
seeme. For I am sure you would do me more good 
than any one,”’ 

And nothing would satisfy her but to send us all 
the way to Plymouth in her coach although the coach- 
man vehemently remonstrated, and declared he would 
not answer for the consequences to the horses on those 
break-neck Deyonshire hills, and Evelyn said such an 
instance of rebellion against that potentate’s decree 
had never been known in the family before. 
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And so we reached home again, and dear Mother 
thinks (as Evelyn says no doubt the sun does), that 
this is a very warm and genial world. 


There was a strange tenderness in Aunt Hender- 
son’s manner as she took leave of Mother and me; 
and as we sat in the coach at Hackney waiting for 
the horses to start, she came forward again and took 
Mother’s hand with a lingering eagerness as if she 
had some especial last words to say. Yet after all 
she said nothing, she only murmured, “God bless 
you both.” 

And when I glanced back at Cousin Evelyn when 
we left Bath, expecting one more of her bright looks, 
she was gazing at Mother with a strange wistfulness, 
and then suddenly she burst into a flood of tears and 
turned away. 

Can Mother, and Father, and I, have been deceiy- 
ing ourselves? She says she feels better and stronger, 
and so often on the journey, she used to plan how we 
would resume all our old habits, and she would rise 
early again. “ There is such life,” she said, “in the 
morning air at home,” and I should bring her the 
new cup of milk as of old to the porch-closet, and 
“then, Kitty,” she said, “we will read the lessons 
for the day always together; perhaps I have not 
sought the especial blessing promised to the ‘two or 
three gathered together, as I ought. And you shall 
read me sometimes one of those hymns of Dr. Watts 
or of Mr. Charles Wesley. I am an old-fashioned old 
woman, and I shall never be able to understand 
why people cannot be satisfied with the Bible 
and the Prayer-Book, nor how they can speak 
of their inmost feelings in those Bands and Classes 
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your Aunt Henderson speaks of, without danger. 
But I do like the hymns, and I am sure we ought all 
to feel grateful to the Methodists for helping the peo- 
ple no one else ever thought there was any hope of 
helping, or of teaching anything good.” 


And although dear Mother has not been able to 
begin all the old ways just yet, that is no more than 
is natural. She is fatigued with the journey. Ina 
few days it will be all right. 

And as to Betty, it is of no use asking what she 
thinks, or minding what she says, because it is her 
way always to take the dark side, especially if other 
people look on the bright. And Betty’s reputation 
as a prophetess, moreover, is bound up with the ill 
success of this London expedition. 

It was rather asad greeting the night we came near 
home. It was growing dusk, and everything was 
very still, when a low chaunt broke on us from the 
opposite hill, Solemnly the measured music rose 
and fell, like the rise and fall of waves on a calm day, 
until, as we drew nearer, the hill-side sent the sound 
back to us so clearly we could distinguish it to be 
the deep voices of men singing as they moved along 
the moorland. From the slow, steady movement we 
knew too well what the sad procession must be. We 
did not say anything to each other. But when we 
were sitting at supper in the hall, Mother asked 
Betty which of the neighbors was dead. 

“Tt was old Widow Treffry,” said Betty, “and 
Toby has joined the Methodists lately, and the mem- 
bers of his class carried her to the church-yard to- 
day, singing one of Parson Wesley’s hymns as they 


went.” 
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“It was very solemn and sweet,” said Mother. “ It 
made me think of the stories my father used to tell 
me, when I was a child, of the ancient Church, and 
the funeral of the martyrs.” 

“ Poor old Widow Treffry was no martyr, and not 
much of a saint,” said Betty candidly, “ though they 
do say, poor soul, she changed latterly. Nothing 
would save her. It was spotted fever. Poor Toby 
takes on dreadful. He did all that could be done for 
her, and spared no expense, and they gave her sack, 
cold milk, apples, and preserved plums, as much as 
she could swallow.* But it was all of no use, as of 
course nothing is, when the Almighty’s time is come 
for any of us.” 

“T wish we had returned a little sooner,” said 
Mother. “Ihave a wonderful prescription for fever.” 

“So had the doctor from Falmouth,” said Betty 
grimly. 

Trusty’s welcome was far more manifest, Having 
exhausted all his ordinary modes of expressing satis- 
faction with his tail, and gone through all his limited 
vocabulary, from a rapturous bark to a certain whine, 
he let off the remainder of his exuberant spirits in an 
eccentric excursion into the poultry-yard, causing 
great quacking and cacklings and flutterings there, 
by his rough extempore jokes; and finally spent the 
evening in a sober and intelligent way, snufting about 
each of us, until he evidently felt satisfied that he had 
smelt out the whole history of our absence, 

The contrast between Betty’s deeds and words was 
even more apparent than usual on our return home, 

Every little detail of Father’s and Mother’s comfort 


*See Wesley's Journal. 
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and even of my fancies, was remembered, on the sup- 
per-table, in our chambers, everywhere; the chairs 
set in the very corner we liked, the preserves and 
biscuits we preferred, a little fresh packet of Virgin- 
ian tobacco for Father, and in Mother’s chamber her 
favorite books placed ona little table by her bedside, 
every corner of every room sweet and fresh with 
laborious sweeping and rubbing. Welcome glistened 
from every white tablecloth and sheet, and gleamed 
from every bit of metal or polished wood in the 
house. 

It was evident, indeed, that for weeks Betty had 
been revelling in a paradise of washing-tubs, scrub- 
brushes, wax and oil, and soap, uninterrupted by any 
of the hindrances interposed by the disturbing pro- 
cesses of ordinary life. But in words and manner 
she received us like a band of delinquents who, after 
vainly flying from home and duty, had at length per- 
ceived their folly, and were now returning in peni- 
tence and humiliation. 

I knew there was much bottling up in Betty’s 
mind to be uncorked on the first convenient occasion: 
and to-night the occasion arrived, as I was going to 
bed, when I took her out of my chest a beautiful 
copy of Mr. Wesley’s collection of hymns bound in 
red morocco, as a present from Cousin Evelyn, with 
her affectionate remembrances. 

“Good reason, indeed, Mrs. Kitty, we have to re- 
member Mrs. Evelyn,” she said, ‘and are likely to 
have. However, it’s a mercy Missis has come back 


at all.” 
“The doctors all say she is better, and she feels so, 


Betty,” I said. 
“Poor, dear Missis,” said Betty, “yes, sure, she’s 
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ready enough to feel what the doctors or any one 
else like to impose on her. However, after all the 
signs and tokens I haye had, it’s a mercy we're all 
together again, and I'll say no more.” 

“What signs and tokens?” I asked. 

“I am not superstitious, Mrs. Kitty, my dear,” 
said Betty. “Some folks be always looking out for 
wonders, and of course such folks see plenty; but 
I'm not one of them. I never see’d a ghost in my 
life, man, woman, or beast, though my mother did ; 
and of course I’ve heard of many. But the house has 
been mortal wisht, I can’t deny, these last days. The 
dog don’t howl all night in that way for nothing. 
He was glad enough to see you all come back, poor 
fool ; and no doubt he had his reasons, They do say 
beasts see more than we see at times. Nor do the 
birds come pecking at the window after dark with- 
out being sent ; nor will the old white owl hoot him- 
self hoarse only to please himself; nor the dishes 
tumble down from the dressers, where I set them as 
firm as a rock, nor the bells ring without ever a hand 
going near them,” 

“There are mice, Betty,” I suggested, 

“There be mice, Mrs. Kitty,” said Betty, solemnly ; 
“put it’s my belief no mouse or rat pulled Missis’ 
bell that way three times at midnight, leastways no 
mortal mice or rats; for what beasts there may be in 
the other world is not for me to say.” 

A strange chill came over my heart at Betty’s 
words, and still more at her tones; and at length I 
said,— 

“But, Betty, whatever strange things or creatures 
there may be about us, the other world is God’s 
world as much as this, and nothing can go beyond 
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His will. There is no dark, terrible corner of the 
world left out of his presence, Betty; and where He 
is there is light.” 

“That’s been my only comfort, my dear,” said 
Betty. ‘No doubt there’s no darkness with the 
Almighty; but there be a good deal that’s not quite 
light and plain to me. Do you think, Mrs. Kitty,” 
she concluded in an awe-stricken whisper, “that Pd 
have bided here alone all this time, with all these 
noises going on, and no one but Roger to speak to, 
and he with not as much sense as the dog, if I hadn’t 
had the Almighty to look to, and if He hadn’t taught 
me to pray? I’m not timorsome nor fancical, but the 
sweat has stood on my face like dew many a time; 
and I be cruel glad to see you all home again !” she 
concluded. And these were Betty’s first words of 
welcome; and she left me to go to bed in her own 
room inside mine, but in a minute she came out 
again and said,— 

“Don’t you take on about anything I said, my 
dear. You know it may have been only poor Widow: 
Treffry after all; and anyway we must trust the 
Lord, Mrs. Kitty, my dear; we must trust the Lord.” 

But somehow poor Betty’s attempts at consolation 
have made my heart fail more than all her signs and 
tokens. 

I have always prayed so much that I might not 

lind my eyes, but look in the face whatever God 
sends, and try to bear it as it is, It always seems to 
me that we should meet troubles as Mr. Wesley says 
he likes to meet mobs: ‘I always like to look a mob 
in the face,” said he. Yet we ought not to go out of 
our way to meet the mob. That would not be true 
courage. It would be a nervous apprehension and 
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fear, able to bear anything better than the suspense 
of waiting to see what is to come. It seems to me to 
require far less courage to rush at the enemy than to 
wait for him; and yet this waiting courage, this pa- 
tience, is just what we, at least we women, seem 
most to need in this life, 

Not a year since, as regarded those dearest to me, 
I could walk by sight rather than by faith ; Mother, 
and Father, and Jack, and Hugh, all here together. 
And now Jack is in the army in Flanders, and Hugh 
on the Atlantic Ocean. At any hour I know not 
what may be happening to them. Mother, indeed, 
our precious Mother, I can be with every moment ; 
I can watch her eyery look, I can anticipate her every 
want; and yet sometimes it seems as if Mother were 
even less within my grasp, less to be kept by any 
clinging touch of mine, than either Jack or Hugh ! 

I watch her night and day, and yet I cannot tell 
whether my fears delude me, or my hopes. 

She has not, indeed, gained much since last year, 
but to-day she looks a little brighter than yesterday, 
and to-morrow she may be a little stronger than to- 
day ; and so by degrees all will be well. 

Yet it is just when I have reasoned myself into 
most hope that the old fears come back most power- 
fully. 

And then, as now, I have but one resource—but 
one, 

Thinking may drive away many cares and lighten 
many sorrows; but for suspense, for uncertainty, for 
anxieties whose issues we cannot know, it seems to 
me there is no remedy at all but prayer. 

But oh, how could we bear the overwhelming 
thought, “ Thou knowest,”’—the thought that there is 
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And she swept out of the room, Mr. Postlethwaite 
bowing her to the steps of the carriage. 

“What do you think will be the end of it, Eve- 
lyn ?” I said when we were alone in the carriage, for 
I felt very much bewildered. 

“The end of what ?” said Evelyn. 

“Of this terrible affair of Jack’s,” I said. 

“T cannot see quite as far as that, sweet little cou 
sin,” she said; “but I think I see the end of Mr. 
Postlethwaite and the Original Peruvian Company.” 

“And the prosecution ?”’ I said. 

“How can there be a prosecution, dear little 
Kitty,” she said, “when the prosecutor is hiding 
his head, for fear of finding himself in Jack’s place, 
and when the Company is scattered to the winds ?” 

“He seemed a terribly hard man,” I Said ol 
never saw any one like him before, Evelyn, It makes 
me quite shudder to think of him, And you really 
think the whole thing was a deception ?” 


“Well, children,” said Uncle Beauchamp, when 
we returned, smiling as he caught Eyelyn’s triumph- 
ant glance, “safe out of the lion’s den at all events! 
I thought Kitty was to have brought the lion him- 
self in chains of roses, like a fairy queen as she is, 
But she looks as if she had suffered in the encoun- 
ter,” he said, kissing my cheek, which was wet with 
tears. 

“Kitty is only half-pleased,” said Evelyn, “She 
scarcely knows whether to rejoice about Jack, or to 
weep over the wickedness of human nature in the 
person of Mr. Postlethwaite ; whereas I, on the other 
hand, having a hard and impenetrable heart, scarcely 
know whether to be most pleased that Cousin Jack 
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is safe, or that Mr. Postlethwaite is not safe. I al- 
ways have thought it one of the most delightful 
prospects held out to us in the Psalms, that the 
wicked are to be taken in their own net. But to 
draw the net tight with my own hands was a luxury 
to which I scarcely dared to aspire.” 

Then she narrated the interview. Uncle Beau- 
champ assured Father and me that all would be 
right ; and I was permitted to go at once to Jack, 
and tell him all we had accomplished. 

Jack was very thankful, and most gentle and affec- 
tionate to me; but he said,— 

“ Don’t think me the most ungrateful fellow in the 
world, Kitty; but I am not sure really after all, 
whether it wouldn’t have been easier on the whole to 
have been sent to the colonies, or even put out of the 
way altogether, than to have to meet every one, and 
feel, as I do, that I-have been the most selfish, cow- 
ardly dog in the world, all the while I thought my- 
self a fine, open-hearted, generous fellow. And,” he 
added in a lower voice, “I’m not sure that that isn’t 
easier than to have to look at one’s self as I have had 
to for these last few hours. It’s a terrible thing, 
Kitty, to be disgraced in your own eyes.” 

“Don’t talk so, Jack,’ I said. “ Say what you will 
to yourself and to God, but not to me. It will do 
you no good; and I can’t bear it. You don’t know, 
Jack, how good and noble you may be yet,” I said, 
and I put my arm within his, and looked in his face, 
and said, “I should feel proud to walk with you, 
Jack, now through London, in that very dress; the 
people might say what they would, but I shouldn’t 
mind a bit, for I should feel ‘that is my brother, who 
would rather die than swear to a lie’” 
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“Tt’s a brave little Kitty,” he said in rather a husky 
voice; “but, hush, Kitty!” he added hastily, ‘hush, 
for God’s sake! don’t lift me up on my fool’s pedestal 
again |” 

But as I went away he called me back, an said 
s:ftly,— 

“You have hope of me, Kitty; don’t give it up, 
for heaven’s sake, don’t! and try to make Father 
and Mother have hope of me. It does me good 
to think you haye, for God knows I have little my- 
self.” 

The next day Father and I went to him together; 
but that interview I cannot describe, because I 
never can think of it without crying, much less 
write. How Father begged Jack’s pardon, and 
Jack Father's, and they both fell into weeping. It 
is such an overwhelming thing to see men like 
Father and Jack hopelessly break down, and cry 
like children. 

To women, I think tears are a natural, easy over- 
flowing of sorrow. But from men they seem wrung, 
as if every drop were almost bled in anguish from 
the depths of the heart. With us tears are a com- 
fort, to men they seem an agony. 

But Evelyn was right. In a few days the Original 
Peruvian Mining Company’s splendid offices were to 
be let, and Elias Postlethwaite, Esq., was nowhere to 
be found. 

And the prosecutor haying come to nothing, of 
course the prosecution came to nothing too, 

But that was not the chief joy; not by any means 
the chief joy to me, great as it was. 

The day after I had told Jack the effect of our in- 
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terview with the Secretary, I was permitted to sit 
with him some time in his cell. 

At first I talked to him about home, but I thought 
he seemed absent, and after a little while he said ab- 
ruptly,— 

“Kitty, I had a very strange visitor yesterday 
evening after you left,—an old sailor called Silas 
Jold,—who it seems finds’ his way into all the prisons 
and to the hearts of the prisoners in a very remark- 
able way. He was a sailor in his youth, and a very 
bad fellow from his own account; involved in all 
kinds of horrors in kidnapping blacks from the Afri- 
can coast. At last he grew tired of his wild life, 
and settled down in business in London, and married, 
Not long after this a poor workman got him and his 
wife to go and hear Mr, Wesley at the Foundery. 
They were not convinced in a moment, but before 
long everything was thoroughly changed with them. 
They found great happiness in religion ; and after a 
time he gave up his business to teach poor outcast 
children at a school in connection with Mr. Wesley’s 
meeting-house at the Foundery at a salary of ten 
shillings a week. For seven years he worked from 
morning till night for these destitute boys. He 
trained three hundred of them, teaching them to 
read and write, and fitting them for all kinds of 
trades. But one morning, when he and his boys 
were attending Mr. Wesley’s five o’clock morning 
preaching, the text was, ‘I was sick and in prison, 
and ye visited me not.’ The reproach pierced hig 
heart, he said, as if our Lord had looked sorrowfully 
at him while he spoke the words, For some days he 
was wretched, and from that time he has made it hig 
work to visit every cell in every prison to which he 
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can find admittance. He has gone in the cart to the 
gallows with criminals, praying for them all the way. 
He has brought joy, absolute joy, with the news of 
God’s mercy, into condemned cells. He has made 
the most hardened criminals Weep in an agony of 
sorrow for their sins,—such an agony, Kitty, that 
afterwards, when they were able to believe God had 
forgiven them their sins, it seemed nothing to go to 
the gallows. And what seems to me more wonderful 
still* (this the jailer told me), sheriffs, hangmen, and 
turnkeys have been seen weeping as he exhorted or 
comforted the prisoners. The authorities, civil and 
ecclesiastical, have tried again and again to keep 
him out of the prisons, but he will not be kept out. 
And so yesterday evening, Kitty, he found his way 
to me.” 

I said nothing, but waited for him to go on, After 
a little pause he continued,— 

“He found his way to me, and when I am free, if 
ever I am, I will find my way to him; for he prayed 
with me, and prayer like that I never thought there 
could be. He prayed as if he saw my heart, and saw 
our Saviour, I shall never forget it,—I trust I shall 
never forget it. What the words were I am sure I 
cannot tell. They did not seem like words, so fer- 
vent, so sure, so reyerent, so imploring, so earnest, it 
seemed as if he would have stormed heaven, and yet 
all the time the great power of them seemed to be, 
that he felt God was on our side, willing to give, de- 
lighting to give, stretching out His hands to give !” 

“You had told him something of yourself,” I said, 
when he had been silent a little while. 


* Stevens’ ‘ History of Methodism.” 


Bile 
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“T don’t know what I told him, Kitty, or what he 
found out. Ionly know I intended at first to tell 
him nothing; I thought he was going to treat me as 
one case among a thousand of spiritual disease. But 
he came to me like a friend, like a brother, so full of 
respect, so full of pity, there was no standing it, and 
before he left I was telling him what was in my in- 
most heart.” 

“And it has done you good, Jack,” I said. 

“Tt has opened a new world to me,” he said. “It 
has made me see that what you and Father felt for 
me in my sin and trouble, God felt infinitely more. 
He has been grieved at my doing wrong, because sin 
is the worst misery, and His one desire and purpose 
is to lift me out of it up to himself. And He will do 
it, Kitty; I do believe He will do it.” 


It was some days before the formalities about Jack’s 
liberation could be arranged, and very precious days 
they were tohim. Silas Jold saw him often, patiently 
encountering his variable tempers, and meeting his 
shifting difficulties; for at first Jack had many diffi- 
culties, and occasionally, I must confess, he was in an 
irritable state that did not always contrast favorably 
with his old complacent equanimity. He often re- 
minded me of a sick child waking up with a vague 
sense of hunger and discomfort which it could only 
express by fretting. But the great fact remained. 
He was no longer asleep, his whole being was awake. 
At one time he would defend himself captiously 
against his own previous self-accusations; at another 
he would bitterly declare that all hope of better days 
for him was an idle dream,—he had fallen, not per- 
haps beyond hope of forgiveness hereafter, but quite 
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beyond all hope of restoration to any life worth 
living here. Yet although often, when I seemed to 
leave him on the shore, I found him again tossed back 
among the breakers, and buffeted by them hither and 
thither; nevertheless, on the whole, there was ad- 
vance. There was a steadily growing conviction of 
his own moral weakness, and a steadily growing con- 
fidence in the forgiveness and the strengthening 
power of God, until on the day when he came out, 
when he and I were alone in the study in Great Or- 
mond Street, he said,— 

“Tt is the beginning with forgiveness, Kitty, that 
makes all the difference! Hasy forgiveness, indeed, 
may make us think lightly of doing wrong, but Gad’s 
is no easy forgiveness. The sacrifice which makes it 
easy for us was God’s, It is pardon proclaimed with 
the dying words of the Son of God, and sealed with 
His blood. It is wonderful joy to know that God 
does not hate ws on account of our sins; but I think 
it is almost greater joy to know that He hates our 
sins for our sakes, and will not let our sins alone, but 
will help and encourage us, yes, and make us suffer 
anything to conquer them, and to become just, and 
true, and unselfish.” 


Many outside difficulties remained. It seemed 
difficult to find any career open to Jack. He was 
ready to try anything, and to bear any humiliation, 
but the suspicions and distrust which doing wrong 
necessarily bring on people are a cold atmosphere for 
anything good to growin. If he smiled, for instance, 
Aunt Henderson was apt to think him impenitent, If 
he was grave, Uncle Beauchamp was disposed to con- 
sider him sullen. It is so terribly difficult for any 
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one who has fallen openly to rise again. If he stands 
upright and looks up, some people call him shame- 
less ; if he stoops and looks down, others call him 
base. At first we thought of home and the old farm 
life ; but much as I should have liked to have him 
with us again, I could not help seeing with some pain 
that although Jack made not an objection, and en- 
deavored to enter into it, the thought evidently 
depressed him. 


One morning while Father and I were debating 
these matters, to our amazement the footman quietly 
ushered in ‘ Mr, Spencer.” 

Hugh had that day arrived with Tom from America. 
Father left me to tell him all the sad yet hopeful his- 
tory of the last few weeks, and when almost before 
we had come to the end of it, Jack came in, I went 
away and left them alone together. 

Jack told me afterwards that Hugh’s warm wel- 
come, and his honest and faithful counsel, were better 
than a fortune to him, “Tt is such a wonderful help,” 
he said, “to feel you are trusted by one everybody 
can trust like Hugh.” 

I know so well what that is. At one time I used 
to be afraid to give myself up to the feeling lest it 
should be idolatry, but I have got over that fear now 
after talking it over with Hugh, because he says I 
am just as wonderful help to him, which makes it 
plain that it must be because God makes it 80. 
Hugh says it is no more worshipping each other to 
feel we can work twice as well together than it is 
worshipping the sun to feel we can work better in 
the daylight, 
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Hugh has set it all right for Jack—Hugh and 
poor Cousin Tom, who came back with him. Hugh 
thinks the old life at home would not be good for 
Jack ; he thinks Jack and Father naturally fret each 
Eiher, a little, and if they control themselves so as not 
to fret each other, they will fret themselves all the 
more by the effort. Besides, he thinks the life would 
be very depressing for Jack. It would be like a life 
of old age begun in youth, that monotonous routine 
of work pleasant and calm enough, with the busy day 
of life behind, but most depressing and trying, with 
nothing behind but lost opportunities, a closed 
career, and a wasted youth. 

It was therefore arranged that Jack should go to 
America, and take charge of a tobacco plantation, 
which Tom had recently purchased in South Caro- 
lina, while Tom remained at home to assist his 
father. The relief to Jack was evidently very great, 
and I was glad it was all settled before we returned 
home, as the discussions might have been painful to 
Mother. ; 

In order to complete these arrangements we spent 
some days at Hackney. Aunt Henderson informed 
me, with a grim satisfaction, that Uncle Henderson’s 
demure nephew had disappeared with a consider- 
able sum of money. The loss of property was evi- 
dently more than compensated by the fulfillment of 
prophecy, and by the manifest discomfiture of Cal- 
vinistic doctrine in the person of her Presbyterian 
foe. 

Uncle Henderson abandoned the field of contro- 
versy altogether; and if any one at any time lifted 
up a faint protest in favor of Mr. Whitetield and 
Lady Huntingdon, the utmost Aunt Henderson 
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would concede was, that “there were exceptions, 
merciful exceptions; that there was, in short, no 
limit to the divine mercy; that she believed there 
were even Papists that would be saved.” 

The disappearance of the nephew and the money 
was, in its way, as great a relief to Cousin Tom as to 
his mother. 

“You see, Cousin Kitty,” he said, “I was deter- 
mined to submit to anything, for I felt I deserved it. 
But it is a comfort to feel I can be of some use to 
father, and that I am coming back to work for them, 
and not only to eat fatted calves.” 

“Thave no doubt, Cousin Tom,” I said, “ that after 
the welcome no hired servant of bis father’s worked 
like the forgiven son did.” 

“And I have no doubt,” he replied, “ that he en- 
joyed toiling in the sweat of his brow as much in its 
way as the feast.” 

“TI think the forgiven children our Lord meant all 
do,” I said. 

A glimmer of understanding glanced out from 
Cousin Tom’s shaggy brows, and he said,— 

“Do you remember, Cousin Kitty, once telling me 
that conversion was not a closed door between us 
and God, but an open door through which I must go? 
Well, I was a long while getting to understand that, 
but I think T am beginning now,” 


Those were very happy days at Hackney, Aunt 
Henderson was so interested to hear all about 
Mother. When I related to her Betty’s treatment 
of the fever, she said Betty was quite right in con- 
sidering her recovefy a miracle, for that such conduct 
was nothing less than murder and madness, 
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But her heart was too softened and humbled with 
joy—the joy of having her boy home again—to be 
very severe on any one’s errors—except the demure 
nephew’s, without whose delinquencies and mishbe- 
liefs her controversial weapons might have rusted on 
the shelf. 

When I attempted to thank her for Tom’s generous 
conduct to Jack about the plantation in South Caro- 
lina, she stopped me at once,— 

“Kitty, my dear, every shilling we have in the 
world would be nothing for me and mine to repay 
to you and yours. What you and Mr. Spencer have 
done for Tom and for us is beyond thanks or pay- 
ment, and compliments are not in my way. Poor 
dear Sister Beauchamp understands that kind of 
thing. But I never did. But, my dear, if at any 
time any of you are ill, don’t, hesitate to send for me 
to come and nurse you. Ido know something about 
physic, which is more than can be said for any of you, 
poor Sister Trevylyan among you; and I’d go from 
one end of the earth to the other, and wear myself to 
a skeleton with pleasure to do any of you any good 
in my power. So only you promise, Kitty, my dear, 
and I should feel it quite a burden off my mind.” 

I could not help inwardly trembling at the thought 
of the snails’ broth, the severe medical discipline, and 
the collisions that must inevitably occur in such a 
case between Aunt Henderson and Betty. I could 
only say I trusted we should all keep well for a long 
time, and that it would be a delight to me to render 
the same service to Aunt Henderson, 


So we were once more at the dear old home. Our 
own old party,—Father, and Mother, and Jack, and 
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Hugh, and 1; for Hugh always was one of us, al- 
though now he is one of us in a nearer way. 

How nearly we have all been severed in the storms 
of this “troublesome world.” And how sweet the 
past dangers make the present calm. 

There is much indeed still to remind us that we 
are at sea, on the open sea, with no promise of ex- 
emption from storms in time to come. But we are 
not without a Pilot! and we have proved Him, which 
is something to gain from any storm. 

Mother is much more willing to part with Jack for 
America than we dared to hope she would be. She 
says she feels it easier to part with him now than 
when he went to the army in Flanders. She feels 
he is not going alone, And by that, we know well, 
she does not only mean that Hugh is going with him 
to settle him in the new, country. 

For Hugh is going, but with a hope that makes his 
going easier for us both than when he left us last. 

For a few days after our return, we had a yisit 
from Cousin Evelyn’s great-uncle, our new vicar. 

He looked more aged and thinner than when we 
saw him last; and he was more neryous than ever, 

He said he believed it was too late to transplant an 
old man like him from the centre of civilized and 
learned life at Oxford to what he hoped he might 
term, without offence, a region rather on the outskirts 
of civilization. He said, between wrecking and 
poaching, aversion to paying tithes, their Cornish 
dialect, and what he could not help calling remnants 
of native barbarism on the one hand, and Methodism 
on the other, he could make nothing whatever of the 
people, and if any one else could, he was sure they 
were welcome to try. 
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say there, I thought I was all alone, like a castaway 
on a sandy shore under a great sheer wall of cliffs— 
a narrow strip of sand which no mortal man had ever 
trod before, and which the tide was fast sweeping 
over bit by bit. To spell out the hymns in the book 
by myself was like finding footprints on the sands, 
and that was something. It made me feel my trouble 
was no madness, as poor Mother called it; no mad 
dream, but waking up from the maddest dream that 
could be. It made me see that others had felt as I 
felt, and struggled as I was struggling, and got through. 
But when I went to the class and heard them sing the 
hymns, it was like hearing voices on the top of the 
cliffs cheering me up, and pointing out the way. Our 
class-leader is no great speaker, but he’s got a won- 
derful feeling heart, and a fine voice for the hymns, 
and it’s they that has finished Parson Wesley’s work, 
and healed the wound he made :— 


‘** Depths of mercy, can there be, 
Mercy still reserved for me?” 


That: was the first which settled down in my heart, I 
couldn’t listen any further, and I couldn’t get that out 
‘of my head for days, until another took its place :— 


“<*Jesu! let thy pitying eye, 

Call back a wandering sheep ; 
False to thee, like Peter, I 

Would fain like Peter weep. 
Let me be by grace restored, 

On me be all long-suffering shown: 
Turn and look upon me, Lord, 

And break my heart of stone. 


‘** For thine own compassion’s sake, 
The gracious wonder show ; 
Cast my sins behind thy back, 
And wash me white as snow. 
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If thy bowels now be stirred, 
If now I would myself bemoan, 
Turn and look upon me, Lord, 
And break my heart of stone. 


6° ¢ Took as when thy languid eye 
Was closed that we might live; 
,. ** Father’ (at the point to die 
My Saviour gasped), ‘‘ Forgive!” 
Surely with that dying word, 
He turns, and looks, and cries, ‘*’*Tis done !"" 
Oh, my bleeding, loving Lord, 
Thou break' st my heart of stone!” 


“That hymn,” Toby said, “seemed to put a new 
picture” in his heart. Instead of the pale face of the 
poor lad lying lifeless on the sands, which had lately 
haunted him night and day, another countenance rose 
before him, pale and all but lifeless, but with the hol- 
low eyes, large with pain, fixed in the tenderest pity 
on him. He understood that “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself.” He felt that it was 
the face of the Judge that looked so tenderly on him 
from the cross; that suffering beyond any he had 
ever dreaded had been borne for him by the Lord 
himself, made sin for him, And he felt he was for- 
given. > 

Then all day his heart seemed bursting with the 
joy of reconciliation, and he was singing,— 


“Thee will I love, my joy, my crown, 
Thee will I love, my Lord, my God, 
Thee will I love, beneath thy frown 
Or smile, thy sceptre or thy rod: 
What though my flesh and heart decay, 
Thee shall I love in endless day." 


Everywhere that dying face of his Saviour seemed 
beaming on him in the fullness of pity and love, and 
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those words, “’*7%s done! Father, forgive!” filled 
all the world with music. He could see or hear 
nothing else. 

“ And now ?” said Mother. 

“Now, Missis,” said Toby, “I see all things once 
more, as they are; but it seems as if everything were 
changed inwardly, though the outside is the same. 
The curse is taken out of everything. Even that 
poor dead lad’s face, I see it now, and I am not 
afeared. For it seems to say, ‘Not to me, Toby, it’s 
too late, I want nothing; not to me, but to all the rest, 
for my sake. And the two faces seem to get mixed 
up in my mind, Missis, the poor drowned lad’s and 
His; and still the words the dumb lips speak are the 
same, ‘ Wot to Me, all is well with Me; but to all the 
rest, for My sake.’ And that,” concluded Toby, “‘is 
what I live in hopes it’ll be given me to do, before I 
die.” 

“How, Toby?” said Mother. 

“Why, Missis,” he said, “I watch for the wrecks 
more than ever I did in old times. I watch for the 
crews as I never watched for the cargoes. And one 
of these days it’s my belief the Lord ‘ll give me to 
save some of them, and to see some poor lifeless souls 
wake up to life again up there by mother’s fire. And 
then I shall feel those two faces smiling on me up in 
heaven, the poor drowned lad’s, Missis, and the 
blessed Lord’s himself. And that ll be reward 
enough for an angel, let alone that an angel could 
never know the shame, and the sin, and the bitter 
reproaches in my heart that makes it like heaven to 
me to dare to look up in His face at all.” 

“ And meantime ?” said Mother. 

‘Meantime, Missis,” said Toby, ‘Parson Wesley 
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says that the end of all the commandments of God is 
love, and since I once saw that,—that what pleases 
the Lord is for us to be good and kind to each other, 
it’s wonderful how many chances I’ve got of pleasing 
Him. There’s hardly a day without them.” 


And as she rode home on the grey pony Mother 
said, ‘“‘ Kitty, our Saviour said, ‘The last shall be 
first,’ and I think I never understood so well what He 
meant as to-day. As I left that poor fellow’s cottage, 
with the open Bible on the window ledge, it seemed 
to me as sacred as a church.” 


X. 


HE post-mistress at Falmouth will begin to 
think me quite an important personage. This 
morning two letters arrived for me—one from 

London from Jack, and another from New York from 
Hugh, 

Hugh’s letter contains a kind of brief narrative of 
his travels, which I read to Father and Mother, 

It also contains a little especial piece for me, which 
I do not read to any one. 

Tam quite surprised to find what large towns and 
what a number of people there are in the American 
colonies. 

IT always thought America was a kind of place of 
exile where every one always looked unsettled, as if 
they were only staying there for a short time, and 
where things were always at a beginning. I never 
thought of people being really at home there, Of 
course it was a foolish thought. Hugh says some of 
the towns are a hundred years old, and some of the 
houses looked quite venerable. 

Hugh went through a great deal of Ireland on foot 
on his way, and took ship at Cork. During his 
wanderings he lodged in the little, dirty, smoky 
Irish cabins, or wherever he could find shelter, and 


preached in all kinds of wild places, or in crowded 
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streets, wherever he could find people ready to 
listen. 

“Sometimes,” he writes, “the poor peasants at first 
took me for anew kind of mendicant friar, and seemed 
rather disappointed when at the end of my sermon I 
did not proceed to beg. Their warm Irish hearts are 
easily touched—tears and blessings pour forth readily 
(as also on other occasions curses), The spontaneous 
responses are strange enough at times. AsIread the 
“prodigal son,’ a voice cried out, ‘By all the saints 
that’s me ;’ or, on some home-thrust, in angry tone, 
‘What apaitan then told you that of Pat Blake ? per- 
haps accompanied with a handful of mud ;—or oftener, 
* Holy ets mother of God, pray for us miserable 
sinners ;’ or, ‘Sweet Jesus, have mercy on us!) or, 
‘By the sales that’s true.’ I try to speak of the lowe 
of God to men, and the sacrifice of the Cross, and of 
the joy of God in welcoming the retuining sinner, 
and of the joy of the forgiven child; and those tenths 
which we hold in common with ‘tie church of Rome, 
although, unhappily, too much as the green meadow 
where Hiiatey feeds has a common soil with the bare 
patch beyond it, which the tinners have covered with 
destructive rubbish. It is more and more amazing 
to me, the more I see of the world, to find to what an 
extent! and by what an infinite variety of means, the 
enemy has contrived to bury out of sight the great 
life-giving truth that God is love and loves the world 
—that He has redeemed us at infinite cost—that His 
one command to us is to return to Hitn and be wel- 
comed and blessed, and find the joy we were made 
in serving Him. 

+ sbinetimes however, my reception is very differ- 
ent, The reputation of the new heresy of Methodism 
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has gone before me. ‘ Swaddlers’ is the term of re- 
proach here taken up by the ignorant mob, from a 
sermon preached by Job Cennick on the text, ‘She 
took the babe and wrapped it in swaddling clothes, 
and laid it in a manger.’ In such cases the whole 
population rise together, especially the women, and 
vociferate and curse as I think only Irish voices can, 
until they are tired, and give me a hearing from sheer 
exhaustion, or until they excite themselves to a fury 
ready for any violence, and pelt me out of the place, 

“In Cork the excited mob attacked the ‘ Swad- 
dlers’ in the streets with clubs and swords, wounded 
many dangerously, and began to pull down one of 
their houses, In spite or in consequence of this per- 
secution, nowhere, Mr. Wesley says, have there been 
more living and dying witnesses of the power of re- 
ligion than at Cork, Already Methodism has had 
more than one martyrin Ireland. Persecution draws 
the persecuted together with a wonderful strength 
of affection. It is not the mobs we have to dread as 
the worst hindrance to religion in Ireland; it is the 
excitable, variable spirit of the people themselves, go 
easily touched and so easily turned aside. And Mr, 
Wesley says the lifeless Protestants, who hate Chris- 
tianity more than they do Popery or Paganism, are 
the worst enemies of the gospel in Ireland. But the 
excitement of speaking to an Irish audience is great, 
The quick comprehension of any illusion, the quick 
response in the expressive faces to every change in 
your own emotions, are very exhilarating, after the 
slower and heavier masses of our Saxon countrymen. 
Yet to see an English multitude once really stirred to 
the heart, is a sight which moves ne more deeply than 
anything. It is like the heaving of the great sea on 
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our own coasts. Those great massive waves do not 
easily subside, and rocks crumble before their steady 
power like sand-banks. 

“ Oharles Wesley’s hymns have immense power in 
Ireland. There is a strange story of a bitter perse- 
cutor at Wexford hiding himself in a sack in a barn 
where the persecuted Methodists assembled, with the 
doors shut for fear of the people. He intended to 
open the door to the mob outside. But in his hiding- 
place the singing laid such hold on his heart, that he 
resolved to hear it through before he disturbed the 
meeting. After the singing, the prayer laid hold on 
his conscience, and he lay trembling and moaning in 
the sack, to the great alarm of the congregation, who 
thought it was the Devil. At length some one took 
courage to open the sack, and there lay the persecutor, 
a weeping penitent. His heart had really been 
reached, and his conversion proved permanent. 

“Thus again and again the hymns lull the jealous 
sentinels of Prejudice to sleep, and leave the fortress 
of Conscience open to the assaults of the Truth. 


‘‘T have only once myself encountered a really fu- 
rious mob, I had been speaking to an attentive crowd 
jn an open space in the middle of atown, Some had 
been moved to tears, and the general attention had 
been profound. While I spoke, I had obseryed the 
keen eyes of one old woman intently fixed on me with 
an ominous, searching gaze. When I finished with 
prayer and a hymn, her eyes suddenly flashed into 
rage, and she exclaimed in a shrill, piercing voice, 
‘ Where's your Hail Mary.’ 

The change in the audience was as if a spell of 
witchcraft had been cast on them, Loud cries and 
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deep curses suddenly poured forth against the here- 
tic, the deceiver; stones and sticks began to fly from 
all sides around me. 

“Tt is a terrible experience to find yourself thus 
suddenly face to face with an angry mob, every mem- 
ber of which is a human being with a heart like your 
own, capable of pity and kindness, and physically no 
stronger than yourself; but which altogether is a 
fierce, inhuman monster, capable of tearing you in 
pieces, with no more difficulty and no more pity than 
a hungry lion. It is a trial to courage to feel your- 
self, with all your strength of manhood, helpless as 
an infant in the grasp of hundreds of men, no one of 
whom, perhaps, could make you yield an inch, But 
it is a far sorer trial to faith and love to find hun- 
dreds of your fellow-men, and even of women, no one 
of whom, perhaps, alone, would refuse you help and 
shelter, transformed into a dreadful, merciless mon- 
ster, with the brain of a man, the heart of a wild 
beast, and the strength of the sea in a storm. 

“To me the danger seemed lost in the sorrow, It 
was like having a glimpse into hell, thus to have 
unveiled before me the terrible capacities for evil in 
the heart of man, which make it possible for men to 
be transformed into a mob, 

“The danger was soon over, for (I know not how) 
a division arose among my assailants; they began 
fighting among themselves, and I escaped with a 
graze or two on my forehead. 

“ But, Kitty, it was not until I had spent more 
than one night in prayer, it was not until I recollected 
another mob, which accomplished its purpose, until once 
more above such a sea of cruel, mocking, inhuman, 
human faces, I had seen by faith, One sublime, suffer- 
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ing, human Face uplifted, divine in unruffled love 
and pity; until once more by faith, I had heard those 
tones faltering with pain, but unfaltering in compas- 
sionate love, ‘Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do.’ It was not till then that I could 
take heart, and hope to go forth once more with the 
message of pardon and grace. But then, I think I 
never gave the message, I am sure I never felt it with 
half the power before. 

“ And then I recollected yet another mob which 
also accomplished its purpose, mercilessly pelting its 
victim with stones until he ‘fell asleep,’ and what one 
of that merciless mob became. Such possibilities of 
good are there even in hearts out of which fanaticism 
may seem to have scorched all humanity. 


“ Here in America I have found no mobs, but, 
instead, throngs of eager listeners ; men, women, and 
children, riding scores of miles through forest and 
wilderness, and encamping in the open country for 
nights to hear the preacher. 

“The honored name here is not so much Wesley’s 
as Whitefield’s, and the love for him is immeasurable. 
I think the accents of this apostle from our country 
have to the colonists the double charm of novelty 
and of home. There is still much affectionate rever- 
ence here for the ‘old country,’ although I think, 
with many, partaking more than we should think 
flattering of the reverence for old age. Perhaps they 
haye as little idea here in the colonies of the freshness 
and youth left in the heart of the old country, as we 
have in England of the manhood and strength which 
the new country has attained. 

“The field labor in the warm Southern States is 
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mostly carried on by black slaves imported from 
Africa. Some of the simplest and most fervent con- 
verts are among these negroes. Susceptible and im- 
pressible even more than the Irish, easily moved to 
tears and laughter, their circumstances of bondage 
(and in many cases), of exile, make the tidings of Sree 
grace, of a Saviour loving black and white alike, and 
paying the ransom for all, peculiarly welcome. 

“The first missions to the slaves were those of the 
Moravians in the West Indies. And there have been 
persecutions there for Christ’s sake, in some respects 
like those of early times, bonds and imprisonments, 
‘cruel mockings and scourgings,’ inflicted, not by 
mobs, but by masters. 

“ These diabolical possibilities of cruelty which un- 
limited power (whether in masters or mobs, kings or 
priests) develops in the hearts of men, are things I 
dare not dwell on, except on my knees, 

“But God is stronger than Satan; and love is 
mightier and more enduring than malice. 

“The Cross, not the Sanhedrim, has triumphed.” 

x * * * * * 


‘“* P. §.—I have seen Tom Henderson. 


““He has been successful in his schemes, and is on 
his way in time to be a rich man. He was full of 
magnificent projects of returning to his father’s house 
like a prince, and entreating forgiveness with a for- 
tune in his hands, that should make it plain he 
sought forgiveness for its own sake and not for the 
sake of any advantages it might bring. I have en- 
deayored to persuade him that his duty is to write if 
not to go home at once, not as a prince, but as a 
repentant runaway—to throw himself on his father’s 
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forgiveness, bear his reproaches, and help him in any 
way he can. 

“ He fought against this very much at first, but I 
told him, Kitty, what you told me you had seen of 
his mother’s grief, and had suspected of his father’s ; 
and I can perceive it is working, if by nothing else, 
by the vehemence and testiness with which he meets 
my arguments.” 


Jack’s letter is very brief and very different from 
Hugh’s. It begins a little bitterly, alluding dispar- 
agingly to some former friends, especially to one 
young gambling nobleman Cousin Evelyn warned us 
against. He has found them out, he says, and al- 
though his reliance on human nature has sustained 
a shock, and although (as he writes emphatically) he 
will never be able to understand the pretensions to 
genilemanly character of people who live on the 
friendliest terms with you as long as your purse is 
full, and cannot see you across the street when you 
happen to be in want of a Jittle assistance ;—still he 
has no doubt the wheel of fortune has yet its good 
turn for him, But in the postscript his tone changes 
from these rather cynical reflections to the most 
Sanguine anticipations. He has found, he says, a 
mine of gold, in the shape of a company for farming 
the mines in Peru, where, as he observes, the Span- 
iards found the half civilized natives, centuries ago, 
eating off silver, and drinking out of gold. And if 
these simple natives with their poor implements con- 
trived to extract such wntold wealth from merely 
scratching, as it were, the surface of the earth, what 
may not Englishmen in the Eighteenth Century dis- 
cover by penetrating into its heart? The secretary, 
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he says, who has suggested these very obvious conclu- 
sions to a hitherto marvelously blinded public, is a 
wonderfully clever fellow, and his particular Sriend. 
He is appointed under-secretary, good names being 
of great value, he says, in the commencement of 
such enterprises, and already he has received a 
hundred pounds as the first instalment of his salary. 

In the second postscript he adds, that the sale of 
his commission, now, of course, with such brilliant 
prospects, useless to him; especially since the war is 
over, and there is no honor to be won, and no service 
to be rendered the country, has brought him in a 
trifle to meet his more pressing debts. So that (he 
adds, considerately) we need not have an anxious 
thought of his trifling liabilities, which are, indeed, 
already all but discharged. 

“Poor, dear fellow,” said Mother, with a sigh, as 
she laid down the letter; “he is always full of kind 
intentions.” 

Father was out when the letters arrived, and he 
did not read them till to-day. I never saw him in 
such a passion as Jack’s letters put him in. 

“ Brilliant prospects, indeed,” he said, “to be the 
servant of a beggarly trading company! ‘ Good 
names!” too good, at least, to be dragged through 
the mire by a set of scoundrelly swindlers, just like 
the South Sea Bubble.” 

Irritated more and more by his own indignant 
words, he first attacked Jack, next himself, and 
finally Mother and me. He said we had all been a 
set of doting idiots, and that the only way to have 
saved Jack would have been to have let him have 
his own way from the first, and go to sea. It had 
been an instinct of self-preservation in the lad, and 
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we were all more to blame than he. Now he had 
been crossed, everything had gone wrong. But it 
was too late now. He would go to Falmouth the 
next morning, have the old place put up to auction, 
take the first ship that sailed for the colonies, and so 
be out of hearing when Jack came to the gallows, 
for there it would end; nothing short of that, there 
could be no doubt.” 

At first Mother’s tears fell fast, while I was too 
frightened to cry; but afterwards I saw Mother 
growing whiter and whiter, until at last her tears 
quite dried, and she sat quite still with steady eyes 
and compressed lips, and her hand pressed firmly on 
her heart. Then I burst into tears, and knelt beside 
her, and took her hands in mine and sobbed out, 
“Oh, Father, look, look, see what you are doing.” 
He stopped in the full current of his wrath, looked 
at Mother, stooped and kissed her forehead, and said 
in a husky voice,— 

“Polly, [am a brute. I always have been; and 
you are an angel. Don’t take it so to heart. You 
know I don’t mean half I say. There, the boy’s a 
kind fellow after all. It Il all come right; be sure 
it will. I’m ten times as good-for-nothing as he is, 
Polly. Cheer up sweetheart. The wild oats must | 
be sown, Jack’ll be an honor to the old name 
‘yet:” 

But words cannot heal the wounds words can 
make. Mother did not say a bitter word or shed a 
tear; but I do not like her look. 

All day she has been moving gently about, saying 
cheering words to us all, especially to Father, who is 
as subdued and gentle as she is. But her face has 
had an unnatural fixedness, and when I kissed her 
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good-night in the porch-closet, she foldecd me in her 
arms and said,— 

“Kitty, darling, indeed I would not have kept 
him from sea, if I had been sure his heart was set 
on it. Iam afraid I have been very selfish ; but oh, 
Kitty, God knows, I would have given up seeing him 
again all my life to do him good. Poor Jack! God 
forgive me! Yet, Kitty, it cannot be too late! Say 
you do not think it can ?” 

There was something in that child-like appeal to 
me which pierced my heart more than if I had seen 
her sob in auguish. 

But she did not shed a tear. Her eyes were dry 
and bright, and I tried to keep my voice quite firm 
and cheerful, as I said,— 

“Of course, it is not too late, Mother. We will have 
him back to us. He shall take up the farm again 
with Father; and they will get on so much better 
than they ever did before. You will see.” 

She shook her head; but she smiled, as if a faint 
hope began to dawn in her heart ; and I said,— 

“ Mother, it is never too late. We can pray for 
him night and day. And that must help him.” 

But as I sit down here alone, my own heart sinks, 
and sinks below the worst fears Father expressed in 
his anger. 

What ever will make Jack understand about right 
and wrong? Oh, if Hugh were only here.” 

Yet, alas! if Hugh had been here, could he ward 
off all evils? Could he have warded off one of these 
evils from those he loves ? 

The echo of my own words brings the words of 
another sister to my heart,— 
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“If Thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died.” 

He could have been there! He knewall. But He 
kept away. The sisters drank the bitter cup to the 
dregs. The brother died. 

Then through the anguish came the deliverance 
and the unutterable joy. 

I will trust. Iwill never give up trusting. There 
is reason. ‘The same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever,” 


We have passed through a storm of trouble since 
I wrote last. For weeks I have not had heart to write 
a word, if I had had time. 

Have we got through the storm? Are we on dry 
land once more? This trembling and anxiety, and 
restless expectation of something worse, is it only 
like the uncertainty and giddiness one feels when one 
steps on dry land after a rough voyage? Or are we 
still on the waves, and is this only a temporary lull ? 

The day after Father’s reading that unhappy letter 
of poor Jack’s, Mother tried to rise as usual, and 
come down stairs; but she fainted whilst Seeking oe 
and Betty and I found it difficult to lift her into a 
bed again, so heavily did her slight frame lie in our 
arms in a helpless unconsciousness. 

Father was distracted with alarm when he came to 
breakfast, and heard that Mother was ill. He would 
not touch a morsel of food, but saddling a horse at 
once galloped off to Falmouth for the doctor. 

When the doctor came, Mother was better, and 

made so light of her ailments, that he, himself a stout, 
florid little man, who looked as if Ko had never HES 
ill in his life, persuaded us we had all been unneces- 
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sarily alarmed. ‘“ A momentary suspension of the 
action of the heart, a slight disturbance of the circu- 
lxion, would frequently bring on consequences,” he 
said, “of the most alarming kind. Of the most 
alarming kind, Mr. Trevylyan, to the uninitiated ! 
There is a slight flushing and trembling. Sometimes, 
in ordinary cases, I would have recommended bleed- 
ing or a blister; but your good lady seems not quite 
in a state to bear much additional loss of strength. 
This evening I will send an especial messenger with 
an electuary, of which I had the prescription lately 
from the surgeon of a Spanish ship. I have no doubt 
we shall be well enough to do anything—to ride after 
the hounds if we please, Captain Trevylyan, in a 
week or two, A generous diet, and, above all, cheer- 
ful conversation, such as I am sure (he concluded, 
making a bow to me) cannot fail, my dear young lady, 
with you for the nurse. Above all, cheerfulness. The 
first and last ingredient in all my prescriptions is 
cheerfulness. Life is not long enough, with all our 
science, Mr. Trevylyan ; with all our science, life is 
not long enough for care.” 

And the rosy doctor mounted his horse, and rode 
cheerily away, leaving Father, Betty, and me in very 
different states of mind. 

“A very sensible man,” said Father; “a very skill- 
ful and if be geeS man. Kitty, you see we must 
cheer up.” 

And going up to Mother’s bedside, he said,— 

“ My dear, the doctor gives us the most ae 
accounts. In afew days you will be as usual; 
deed, perhaps, better than ever. It really seems “ 
a blessing, Kitty,” he said to me, as he took his long- 
delayed breakfast, “that your Mother had this little 
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attack. It may be her restoration, quite her restora- 
tion. That doctor has such a quantity of life in him 
he seems to put it into his patients.” 

But Betty took a very different view, and a very 
gloomy one. She would do nothing but shake her 
head ominously, except when she launched out into 
an attack on the medicine recommended by the Span- 
ish doctor, who, she had little doubt, was sent ex- 
pressly by the Pope or the King of Spain to murder 
as many English folks as he could in a quiet way. 
“Not,” she concluded, “that I think medicine has 
much to do with poor dear Missis, one way or the 
other.” 

So I went back to Mother’s chamber to look as 
cheerful as I could, with my heart full of a ter 
rible dread, of which Betty’s tokens were but the 
echoes. 

All day the flush in Mother’s face deepened, and no 
effort of mine could keep her from talking with an 
eager rapidity quite unlike herself, of haying Jack 
back to us, and how bright we would make the old 
home for him, and how this was the turning-point, 
and all would soon be well. “For you know it is 
not too late, Kitty,” she kept saying. “It is never 
too late.” 

Father kept restlessly hovering about the house all 
day, occasionally coming in with a gentle step, and 
saying some pleasant word to her. And at meals, 
those desolate meals, he repeatedly said to me,— 

“You must not be so anxious, child. You have 
seen so little of illness. You take on toomuch. The 
doctor said there is nothing to alarm any one who 
understands the matter, nothing in the least alarm- 
ing; and whenever I go in, Kitty, she is quite cheery, 
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Kitty, quite cheery. There is nothing to be anxious 
about.” 

And then he would rise with his food scarcely 
tasted, and go to the door and whistle for Trusty, 
and come back in a minute to assure me, with more 
vehemence than ever, there was nothing to be anxious 
about, nothing at all; and to beg me to keep up 
heart, and look very cheery in Mother’s chamber. 


But when, as night came on, Mother’s eyes seemed 
to grow brighter and larger than ever, and her utter- 
ance more rapid, and at last instead of those sanguine 
eager plans about Jack, she began to talk about all 
kinds of trifles, and at length I crept out to tell Fa- 
ther I was sure she was not better, and he came in, 
and she asked him eager rapid questions about things 
she did not care about in the least, I shall never for- 
get the look of anguish which came over his face. 

“Oh, Kitty,” he said, when I came down after- 
wards and found him sitting by the untasted supper 
with his face in his hands, ‘Oh, Kitty, I have killed 
her,7? 

After that we were obliged to keep him away from 
her room. His presence seemed to excite her so 
painfully. Again and again, when I left the room 
for anything during that night, I found him standing 
listening at the door with hushed breath, and a face 
haggard and sunken as if he had been watching for 
nights. 

It was a dreadful time, Mother’s dear gentle voice 
raised to that unnatural eager tone, saying things that 
were no thoughts of hers, demanding replies to all 
kinds of wild questions,—with the knowledge that 
that other dear despairing face was watching at the 
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door outside, and that every one of those quick un- 
natural tones was piercing his heart. 

In the morning when I came out of the room he 
was standing at the head of the stairs with Trusty 
sitting bolt upright beside him. Father laid his 
hand on my shoulder with questioning looks, which 
he did not dare to put in words, while the poor, 
faithful old dog licked my hand with a little per- 
plexed whine. There was something in his old kind 
familiar ways which broke the spell of unnatural 
calm to which the excitement had kept me strained, 
and I laid my head on Father’s shoulder and wept. 

“Poor little Kitty,” he said, ‘my poor little maid !” 
and we went down to the hall together, while Betty 
stayed in Mother’s room. 

After that Betty took us all in hand, and reigned 
as I suppose the most capable people always will for 
a time when there is a storm, and every one feels in 
danger. 

I made a faint proposition that we should send again 
for the doctor, chiefly because I thought the ride to 
fetch him would be the best thing for Father, 

But Father’s confidence in the cheery man’s skill 
was broken, and Betty decidedly prohibited any such 
expedition. 

“There be strange tales,” she said, “of folks that 
live on the lives of other folks. I don’t say I believe 
them altogether, but I can’t abide his double chin 
and his round fat face; nor I believe can Missis,” 

“But the ride might do Father good, I said. 

“T don’t see folks have any right to go imposing 
on grown up people as if they were babies,” said 
Betty. “Poor dear Missis was too much that way 
herself always, and if Master musn’t go into the 
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room, and can’t be kept from hovering about the 
door like a ghost, the best thing is to make him of 
some use.” 

So Father was appointed carrier; and now, many 
a time, it was as difficult to bear as Mother’s wander- 
ing words to see him creeping up and down stairs 
without his shoes, carrying little cups and trays as 
laboriously as if they had been tons weight, with his 
efforts not to let a drop be spilt or a spoon jingle. 

Betty’s treatment was very simple. She let dear 
Mother have what she liked, and do whatever she 
thought would make her most comfortable. 

“It?s my belief they know oft-times, Mrs. Kitty,” 
she said to me mysteriously, “ what’s good for them. 
And if not, God Almighty only can keep the life in 
any of us, and in my opinion we’ve no right to make 
them more wretched than they need be.” 

Therefore, contrary to all rules I ever heard of, 
when dear Mother seemed oppressed for breath, 
Betty opened the window and let the sweet fresh air 
in, and when she complained of thirst Betty brought 
her cool fresh water. 

On the third night she insisted on sending me and. 
Father to bed. 

“You can’t work miracles, my dear,” she said, 
“and the Almighty doesn’t see fit to work them now- 
a-days. Andif you sit up gazing at Missis another 
night, you'll be as bad as she is, and that’ll be more 
of a handful than I can manage.” 

So at last, on the condition that I should have 
Mother all to myself on the following night, while 
Betty rested, and with the solemn promise that I 
should be called instantly if Mother asked for me, I 
went to my chamber. 
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How hard it was to turn from those dear wander-~ 
ing unconscious eyes! To close the door between us 
seemed like rolling the stone before a sepulchre, I 
should have turned back by as irresistible an attrac- 
tion as that which draws a poor bird with clipped 
wings down to the earth from which it struggles, but 
for the knowledge how the opening of the door made 
that fragile frame start and tremble, and how eagerly 
she looked for that unknown something any sound 
seemed always to rouse her to expect. I did not 
expect to sleep for a moment. 

Yet after I had laid down and had begun a prayer 
for Mother, comforting myself with the thought I 
could help her in that way, the next thing I was 
conscious of was the quiet dawn stealing up through 
my casement, and a sound, not in my ears, but in my 
heart, of these words, ‘ I shall not die but live, and de- 
clare the works of the Lord.” 

I rose up and looked around towards the window. 
Everything was so still in that sacred calm of early 
morning, that I think it would not have surprised 
me to catch the glistening of the white garment of an 
angel going up through the still pure air beyond the 
old thorn, beyond the old elms, beyond the green 
hill, beyond that soft grey cloud into the pure light 
of the dawn, pure as if it streamed through the gates 
of pearl. 

But there was nothing to be seen, nothing to tell 
whose whisper that was which was echoing softly 
through my heart when I woke, 

For it was a Voice, Iam sure, a heart and spirit 
speaking to mine; so distinct, so outside me were the 
words, and yet so mysteriously within. 

They lingered in my heart with a power beyond 
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that of any music, and filled it with an unspeakable 
rapture of calm and peace. 

So I rose and dressed, and said my morning- 
prayers, looking out of my open window. 

Those words seemed to have taken all fluttering 
and hurrying haste and terror from me. 

I said to myself,— 

“T will not be superstitious—I will not build my 
hopes on signs, or omens, or even on these words. 
Oh, my Saviour, my Father, I will build on nothing 
but Thy love. But yet I will not put away the com- 
fort of those words from me. They are Thy words, 
and whatever else they mean, they mean love. And 
I will lean—I will rest—I do lean and rest my whole 
heart and soul on that—on Thee.” 

It seemed to meas if my whole being had been 
bathed in a well of living water, when I went back to 
Mother’s chamber, so fresh it felt, and strong. At 
the door stood Father listening as if he had been 
therelong. I stood and whispered him some words 
of comfort. And when I opened the door so noise- 
lessly that Betty did not turn to look, and crept to 
Mother’s bedside, she looked at me. She looked into 
my eyes, with quiet conscious love, she stretched out 
her thin hand and laid it in mine; and then as I gat 
down and held it in both mine—afraid to show too 
much of what I felt—the feeble grasp relaxed, her 
breathing came and went, evenly, softly as a child’s. 
It was the soft even breathing of sleep. 

She slept on until dawn had deepened into day, 
and all the many colored changes by which the hours 
are illuminated and distinguished from each other 
when the day is new, had passed into the changeless 
radiance of mid-day, and there was nothing left by 
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which to mark the time, but my own hopes, counting 
every minute of such repose as a priceless treasure ; 
and my fears for Father watching, ignorant of all, at 
that closed door. 

At length she opened her eyes, and Betty who had 
been watching her, as still and silent as I had been, 
rose and brought her some jelly. 

And then she asked for Father. 

There was no need for me to call him. As soon as 
the words had left her lips the door opened without 
a sound, and his poor haggard face appeared, in- 
quiring with mute touching looks what he ought 
to do. 

I rose and led him to the bedside. 

Mother held out her hand to him, and said,— 

“ Dear, I shall get well.” 

As he had been so often enjoined by Betty, he tried 
hard not to betray his feelings, but just to look quietly 
pleased, as if it was just what he had hoped, and to 
say, some easy, cheering, natural words. But the 
quiet look was quite a failure from his poor sunken 
eyes, and with the attempt at the cheering word, his 
quivering lips failed altogether, and with one pas- 
sionate sob he sought to withdraw his hand from 
hers and leaye the room. 

But she laid her other hand on his, and he had no 
resource but to fall on his knees and bow his face 
over her hands, and weep like a child. 

Betty lifted up her hands in horror, but when she 
tried to speak, her voice failed too’; so she turned 
away, and I knelt down by father, and in a few 
minutes led him gently away. 

It was not till Mother was sleeping again, and we 
were in the hall together, and Betty brought in the 
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supper, or whatever that nondescript meal might be 
called, which was our first and last that day, that she 
recovered her self-command enough to say in answer 
to an apologetic remark of Father’s concerning his 
disturbing Mother,— 

“ Well, Master, I don’t see that there’s much to 
choose between us all as to that matter; it is no 
doing of ours, and we've nothing to boast of, if the 
Almighty has seen fit to work a miracle; for that it 
is a miracle I have no manner of doubt. There have 
been signs and tokens enough to prepare anybody for 
another drowning of the world, and we’ve all done 
our best to kill her; and there’s Missis sleeping as 
innocent and as quiet as a lamb !” 

Sweet hallowed nights of hopeful watching, when 
I lay awake till I heard her breathing fall into the 
even cadences of sleep, and woke to hand some little 
nourishing draught or refreshing drink to her, and 
to hear her dear voice murmur thanks, or perhaps 
some sweet old verses of gratitude from her beloved 
George Herbert. 

Then those delicious days of her gradually return- 
ing strength! To watch day by day the precious 
little steps of recovery! It was like watching the 
leaves open, and the flowers in spring, each day being 
a new delight; only the life whose precious tide was 
slowly rising thus from point to point, was no uncon- 
scious flood of natural growth—it was Mother’s life ! 

Then that first Sunday when she was lifted into 
her own little porch-closet, and laid on the couch by 
the window! She had insisted on being lifted there 
in the morning, and that all but Betty should go 
to church ; she had wanted Betty also to accompany 
us, but no authority in the house reached to that. 

29 
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As I left her, she broke out again into Herbert 
(which is her music), murmuring,— 


“ Christ hath took in this piece of ground, 
And make a garden there for those 
Who want herbs for their wound. 


““Thou art a day of mirth: 

And where the week-days trail aground, 
Thy flight is higher, as thy birth: 

Oh, let me take thee at one bound. 
Leaping with thee from seven to seven ; 
Till that we both, being tossed from earth, 

Fly hand in hand to heaven.” 


With such holy strains echoing in our ears, and 
such gratitude in our hearts, a very happy walk was 
Father’s and mine to church that Sunday, across the 
corn-fields, with the little waves dashing against the 
rocks far below. 

And very real and living were the prayers, and 
thanksgivings, and responses of the service. They 
seemed just as if they were a new song, made ex- 
pressly for Father and me that morning. 

As we returned, Father said to me confidentially,— 

“Kitty, do you understand that poetry of Mr, Her- 
bert’s ?” 

I said, “I thought I did, and that I liked it.” 

“You do!” replied Father despondingly ; “well, 1 
suppose all really religious people do. But I never 
could.” 

When I sat by Mother in the quiet afternoon, I told 
her something of what Father had said, and she told 
me how it had gladdened her as she lay there to hear 
Betty singing hymns in her dear old cracked voice, 
as she went about her work. 

“T am afraid, Kitty,” she said, ‘I have been too 
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dainty about words and forms. The holy angels no 
doubt do not need the delicate spices of quaint fan- 
cies, to make the true prayers and praises of the 
poorest swect as incense to them. I felt it to-day as 
I lay here, and found the smell of the dewy grass, 
and the new mown hay, sweeter than any perfume, 
and the sound of Betty’s Wesleyan hymns sweet as 
the singing of a cathedral choir, Yet still,” she 
added smiling, “my own thoughts flowed back into 
the channel of old Herbert’s poetry, and I sang in my 
heart,— 


““* My joy, my life, my crown!’ 
My heart was meaning all the day; 
Somewhat it fain would say ; 
And stili it runneth muttering up and down, 
With only this, ‘ My joy, my life, my crown,’” 


And when Father joined us, she made me read to 
him the hymn,— 


“* O dreadful justice, what a fright and terror 
Wast thou of old, 
‘When sin and error 
Did show and shape thy looks to me, 
And through their glass discolor thee! 
He that did but look up was proud and bold, 


“But now that Christ's pure vail presents the sight, 
I see no fears : 
Thy hand is white, 
Thy scales like buckets which attend, 
And interchangeably descend, 
Lifting to heaven from this well of tears. 


‘* For where before thou still didst call on me, 
Now I still touch 
And harp on thee, 
God’s promises hath made thee mine 
Why should I justice now decline ? 
Against me there is none: but for me much.” 
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Father endeavored to look pleased, but I could see 
that he was much perplexed. Nor was his cheerful- 
ness restored until I repeated to him, at Mother's 
request, Mr. Charles Wesley’s hymn,— 


‘« Hark ! a voice divides the sky: 

Happy are the faithful dead, 

In the Lord who sweetly die: 
They from all their toils are freed. 

Them the Spirit hath declared 
Blest, unutterably blest: 

Jesus is their great Reward, 
Jesus is their endless Rest. 


* Followed by their works they go 
Where their Head hath gone before: 
Reconciled by grace below, 
Grace had opened Merey’s door : 
Justified through faith alone, 
Here they knew their sins forgiven, 
Here they laid their burden down, 
Hallowed, and made meet for heaven. 


** Who can now lament the lot 
Of a saint in Christ deceased ? 
Let the world, who know us not, 
Call us hopeless and unblest: 
When from flesh the spirit free, 
Hastens homeward to return, 
Mortals ery, ‘ A man is dead’— 
Angels sing, ‘A child is born.’"* 


In the evening, when Father and I were alone, he 
asked me what I thought Mr. Herbert meant by that 
poetry. 

I repeated to him the text, “Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation, through faith in His blood, 
that He might be just, and the justifier of him that 
believeth on Jesus.” “I suppose that is what Mr. 
Herbert meant, Father,” I said. 

“Then if he meant that,” replied Father, rather 
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testily, “why couldn’t he say it? Religion is good, 
and riddles are good in their way, but I don’t see the 
good of mixing them up together. I shall never be 
uble to understand the pleasure of twisting the Bible- 
texts into a puzzle for the sake of untwisting them 
again. It’s rather hard on me, Kitty, for Pve taken 
more pains than I can tell to like that stuff for your 
Mother’s sake. However, Mr. Charles Wesley ’s been 
a great friend to me with his hymns. It’s a great 
mercy for me that I’ve fallen on times when a man 
may hear sermons as easy to make out as command- 
ing orders, and religious poetry as plain as prose.” 


Tlittle thought that hymn of Herbert’s would so 
soon come into use as an apology for Mother. 

The Monday after that Sunday which was such a 
great high day to us, Betty, coming down in the dusk, 
and going to the dairy, fell over the stable-bucket, 
which Roger had left in the way, and broke her leg. 
The Falmouth doctor came at once and set it, and 
says it is not at all a difficult or serious case. 

But Betty, never having had an illness which pre- 
vented her moving about in her life, grimly sets the 
cheery doctor at defiance, and takes it for granted 
that she is dying. 

‘‘ And it’s a comfort to me, Mrs, Kitty,” she said to 
me this evening, “to think I am. Leastways a com- 
fort in some ways. It’ll be a warning to Roger as 
long as he lives, that’s one thing; forif ve told him 
once, about leaving the bucket in the way, and said 
it would be the death of some one, I’ve told him go 
scores of times; and now he’ll see that I told him the 
truth. That is one thing, Mrs. Kitty; and another 
is the signs and tokens. They'll all be made plain,-— 

go* 
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the pulling of bells, the howling of the dog, poor fool, 
and all. AndI’m mortal glad, Mrs. Kitty,” she contin- 
ued, “that it’s me after all, and not Missis.” Here her 
voice faltered, and she hesitated a minute before she 
went on, and said, “I may as well speak out, Mrs. Kitty. 
It’s my way, and maybe you won’t be troubled with me 
or my ways much longer. I’m mortal glad it’s me 
and not Missis, Mrs. Kitty, because of the assurance, 
the inward witness in the heart. I got it, my dear, 
last year. And one day when Missis was ill, poor 
lamb, and I asked her, she said she hadn’t. So it’s 
better I should be taken first.” 

At first 1 felt a flush of indignant surprise that 
Betty could possibly think herself more ready to go 
to heaven, than Mother; but gentler thoughts came 
as soon as I looked at the poor, kind, rugged face, 
down which a few tears were trickling slowly, not I 
knew from pain; and I said as steadily as I could, 
“ Betty, you surely don’t mean that you are more fit 
to meet God than Mother is ?” 

“My dear,’ she said, “it’s the inward witness. 
Poor dear Missis, when I spoke to her about it, ’m 
not even sure if she knew what I meant. It’s God’s 
gift, my dear, and He gives freely to the poorest 
sinners. Better than Missis? I might as well think 
I’m better than an angel. But I’ve got to feel my 
sins are forgiven, my dear, and I’m afraid Missis has 
not. And there’s the tokens; so, if the Almighty 
would take me instead of her,—I’m a cross, cantank- 
erous old woman, my dear, at best; and can never 
look for anything but quite an under-place in heaven 
if the Lord spares me ever so long. So I'd as lief go 
at once.” 

Then as I looked at her as she turned her face 
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away to hide the tears, like an old Spartan as she is, 
my heart bowed down before her, and I would have 
knelt to her. 

She would have died for any of us with joy, to 
gain us time to be made more ready for heaven, or to 
win us a higher place there. 

For some time I could scarcely speak. And then 
I remembered that hymn of Herbert’s on God’s 
justice, and said part of it to Betty (explaining as I 
went), where he says to Justice,— 


‘‘ For where before thou still didst call on me, 
Now I still touch 
And harp on thee, 
God’s promises have made thee mine: 
Why should [ justice now decline? 
Against me there is none, but for me much.” 


And I told her how dear Mother’s eyes had glistened 
as she listened to those words. “Is not that as- 
surance of being accepted by God ?” I said. 

“Well, Mrs. Kitty,” said Betty, “it do sound 
cruel like it. And I suppose the Almighty must 
allow folks to say things in their own way ; and if it 
isn’t as plain as might be—it isn’t given to every one 
to speak plain—and the Lord can understand—Mrs. 
Kitty, my dear, the Almighty can understand, no 
doubt. I do think sometimes we are like lisping 
babes before Him ; and if we don’t always make out 
other folk’s lispings, He is the Father of us all, and 
no doubt He can. No doubt He stoops down and 
listens till He does make it all out; and by and by, 
no doubt, He’ll teach us all to speak plainer, so that 
we may understand each other. Mrs. Kitty, my 
dear,” she concluded, wiping her eyes in a candid 
way with a corner of the sheet, ‘‘you’ve given me 
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wonderful comfort—wonderful comfort, and the Al- 
mighty bless you for it, my dear.” 

“And so, Betty, you mustn’t die yet,” I said, 
smoothing back a wandering lock of her grey hair 
which was falling over her eyes; “ you must do your 
best to get well. We can’t spare you, any of us, for 
a long time.” 

“That’s as the Almighty pleases, my dear,” she 
said, “we can all be spared a deal easier than we like 
to think when His time comes. But there be the 
cows and the pigs, and the poultry, and the butter, 
and it would be a trial to leave the beasts and fowls, 
poor fools, to nobody but Roger. I don’t deny that 
it would ; not but that he means well, and didn’t set 
that bucket on purpose to break my leg, poor soul, 
Pye no doubt, and all folks can’t be blessed with 
brains. But if I do get over it, Mrs. Kitty,” she con- 
cluded, “don’t you ever say it was the doctor, for I 
couldn’t abide it; and if anything could have killed 
me it would have been his grinning face, clucking 
and chuckling away like an old hen when he was 
nigh driving me mazed with the pain. If I do get 
well, it will be the Almighty, my dear,—the Al- 
mighty, and you, Mrs. Kitty. I only hope, my dear,” 
she said, shaking her head ominously, ‘ you’re not 
born to trouble, for surely the Lord gives you a 
wonderful gift of cheering and nursing folks, and 
the Almighty don’t most times give His gifts in 
vain,” 
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>) pages! The last words seem faint and dis- 
tant, like a voice across a chasm, as if the 
earth had opened beneath my feet and made a great 
gulf between me and the day when they were writ- 
ten. 

Mother had recovered wonderfully. It was as if 
some lingering malady had been lowering over her 
life, which spent itself in the tempest of that fever 
and left her relieved and almost refreshed, like the 
air after a thunder-storm. The enforced rest, the 
duty of saving and considering herself, and letting 
herself be taken care of, had no doubt much to do 
with it. 

Also, no doubt, there was a merciful hand at work, 
and a most tender Providence. 

One day Mother and I were sitting sewing at the 
great window of the hall. Betty, although limping 
a little, was once more in office in dairy, and kit- 
chen. Father had just whistled for Trusty and was 
off for the furthest part of the farm. It was the 
stillest part of the day, early in a hot afternoon, 
There was not a sound but the trickling of the 
water into the cattle-trough in the court, the occa- 
sional buzzing of a fly against the window or the 
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hum of a stray bee settling on the marigolds and 
thyme outside, and Betty’s voice humming at her 
work in the kitchen with scarcely more variety of 
intonation than the bee. 

Mother and I had been talking of Jack. We had 
written to him some time since begging him to come 
back to us, at least for a time, saying we thought the 
farm was becoming too much for Father, that the 
old place was large enough for us all, and that we 
were all longing to have him with us again, and then 
at all events we could talk over his future plans to- 
gether. 

We had not had any answer. We had explained 
to each other again and again how natural it was 
there should be some delay. The posts were so irre- 
gular at all times, and although Father had repeat- 
edly ridden to Falmouth to inquire if there were any 
letters and had found none, there were endless ways 
in which accidents might have occurred before letters 
reached Falmouth. Besides Jack would no doubt 
have many things to arrange, especially if he decided 
on coming back to us; and perhaps, being no very 
ready writer, he might not send a letter at all, but 
bring us the answer in person. We were planning 
how the country might be made less dull for hin, 
and entering into all kinds of arrangements by which 
we would make home bright for him (partly, I be- 
lieve, to persuade ourselves of the reality of our 
pleasant picture by multiplying its details), when 
suddenly a horseman galloped on a foaming horse 
into the courtyard, making the old walls echo and 
the windows vibrate with the noise, 

Mother and I looked at each other, I suppose I 
was as pale as she was, for she said,— 
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“Sit still, Kitty. Let Betty see what it is.” 

Betty, never easily hurried, was always especially 
deliberate when she thought other people were in an 
unnecessary bustle. It seemed an age while she 
stood lecturing the horseman, and then before she 
limped to the open window, and gave me the letter, 
muttering that some folks always liked to make a 
dash at the end of anything, and finish in a fume; 
putting themselves and other folks in as much fuss 
as they could, but that it was her belief such hurry- 
scurry was most times only a cover for their own 
dawdling. 

“Bless your heart, Mrs. Kitty, my dear,” she con- 
cluded, catching the alarm in my face, “‘ don’t look 
so scared. It’s only a servant of Sir Jobn Beau- 
champ’s; nothing but some fancy of Mrs. Evelyn’s, 
startling folks out of their wits.” 

“ Betty, give the man refreshment and ask him to 
stay and rest as long as he can,” said Mother quietly. 

And Betty retired. 

It was indeed a letter from Evelyn to me. 

It began with tender, soothing, lingering words, 
quite unlike her usual way of dashing into the midst 
of things. It was meant to “break the news.” It 
only threw my brain into such a bewilderment, that 
when I came to the news my heart beat and my head 
swam so that I could scarcely read it. But when I 
did take it in, I was calm again in an instant. For 
I could only think of Mother. 

I stood a minute afraid to look at her, and irreso- 
lute what to do, when she said softly,— 

“ Kitty, don’t read it, tell it me. I know quite 
well it is not good news. And it’s about Jack.” 

I looked at her. She was sitting with her hands 
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clasped as if in prayer. And I knelt down by her 
and whispered (how, I can never remember, for the 
words seemed to hiss from my lips like some one 
else’s voice), that Jack had done something for 
which he was arrested, and was in prison at New- 
gate. 

“Kitty,” she said, “there is no time to be lost. Go 
and fetch your Father.” 

Poor Father! When I found him, and told him, 
he never uttered a word of reproach against Jack or 
any one. He said, “ Poor fellow, poor fellow, I was 
too hard with him !? and that was all. We walked 
home across the fields in silence. 

‘When we returned Mother beckoned to us from 
the window of the porch-closet. Father joined her 
there. I remained in the hall below. In a few min- 
utes Mother called me, and I went up. 

“Tt is quite plain, darling, what we must do,” said 
Mother, “it is a great mercy it is so plain.” 

“Father and I must go to him at once,” said I. 

“Yes,” said Mother, ‘to-morrow.’ And she 
pointed to a postscript of Evelyn’s letter, which in 
my excitement I had not noticed, and in which she 
desired us, if we liked, to send the servant home 
by sea, and take his horse to ride to London on at 
once. 

Everything was arranged before dawn the next 
day. 

Father was to take his own horse, and I the man’s, 
We might be in London in less than a week, and have 
besides the great comfort of making the journey alone, 
not exposed to the questions or prying looks of fel- 
low-passengers, 

Betty was too thoroughly one of us not to know 
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our trouble, at least as far as that Jack was in 
prison. She believed it was for debt; indeed we 
scarcely understood ourselves whether it was for that 
or worse. 

All night she was up making provision for the 
journey, insisting that I should keep quiet in my bed. 
In the morning as I was dressing, she said in a rapid 
eager way, as she was packing and pressing my things 
into as small a bundle as possible, without pausing a 
moment in word or work so as to give me a chance 
of interrupting her :— 

“ Mrs. Kitty, ’'ve put five guineas in an old stock- 
ing in a corner of the bundle. I should have given 
aera to Master Jack when he went to the wars. But 
mother told me to keep them for my burying, and I 
promised I would. But I’ve been thinking well 
about it, and I don’t see it would be any sin to break 
my otis 

‘For a long time I’ve been of two minds about itis 
for what’s the use of a fine burying to me, any more 
than to the rich man in the Bible ? Fine buryings 
won't keep sinners out of the fire, nor will the sores 
of the poor body, nor the ing) of the dogs, poor 
fools, keep off the blessed angels from carrying the 
soul home. When I die, Mrs. Kitty, it’s my wish 
that the class members should carry my body to the 
grave singing Mr. Wesley’s hymns, while the angels 
are carrying my soul, singing their hymns. Not that 
I’m altogether sure, Mrs. Kitty, the angels eyen will 
be wanted ; for heaven seems nearer a good bit now, 
since the aed died, than it was before; and maybe 
we shall step into it all at once, quite natural, with- 
out help from any one. But that’s neither hexe nor 
there, It wasn’t the burying that made me of two 
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minds, but my word to mother. I’ve prayed many 
times about it; and last night I saw it all as clear as 
the sun. It’s my belief that we are to do as we’d be 
done by, by the dead as well as by the living. And 
if I were dead and had got any one to make a foolish 
promise like that I should think it the greatest kind- 
ness if they broke it, and put the money to a better 
use. So I shall do the same by mother, Mrs. Kitty. 
You needn’t say anything to Master Jack about 
what I’ve told you. But it’s my belief mother ’ll 
be smiling on them guineas from heaven if she 
knows about it, if it helps Master Jack; which is 
more than she could do in conscience, if they were 
spent making brutes of folks on rum and gin at my 
burying.” 

So saying Betty limped down the stairs, leaving 
me sobbing out the first easy natural tears I had shed 
since the dreadful news came. 

Mother insisted on coming down to breakfast with 
us, and she bid me good-bye, while Father was seeing 
to the bits and girths; she looked so calm and cheer- 
ful, I could not help saying,— 

“Oh, Mother, don’t keep up so. You will break 
down so much the worse when we are gone.” 

“No, Kitty,” she said, “I shall not. I am not 
keeping up. I believe I am kept up. I cannot un- 
derstand myself. I cannot feel hopeless about this, 
I have a persuasion not like persuading myself, but 
like a prophesy, that good is to come out of this for 
Jack and all of us, and not eyil, and the hope 
strengthens me to pray for him, as I never prayed for 
him in my life.” 

And so we parted. 

It was certainly a comfort that the rapidity of our 
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journey depended not on the will and convenience 
of indifferent coachmen or sailors, to whom we could 
not have explained our terrible reasons for haste (and 
who would have looked on our trembling eagerness 
to get on merely as the fussiness of a fretful old gen- 
tleman and of an impatient girl), but on our own 
exertions and on those of our horses. 

How the noble generous creatures seemed to catch 
the infection of our eagerness! until, for their own 
sakes, and for the sake of greater speed in the long 
run, we had rather to restrain them than urge them 
on. 

I only remember distinctly two incidents of that 
journey, so completely were we absorbed by its pur- 
pose. 

One was on a fine clear morning as we were riding 
down a steep, stony hill in a narrow lane, when we 
saw before us a gentleman, in clerical dress, on a horse 
which was shambling along at its own pace, with the 
reins on its neck, whilst the rider was reading from 
an open book laid on the saddle before him. 

Father was so impressed with the peril of the 
proceeding, especially as the clergyman’s horse made 
a very awkward stumble just as we passed him, that 
he took off his hat, and said to the stranger,— 

“Sir, you will excuse an old soldier; but I should 
think myself safer charging a battery than riding in 
that way on that beast of yours.” 

The stranger howed most politely, said something 
in a calm, pleasant voice about himself and the horse 
understanding each other; but as he thanked Father 
for his advice, his face quite beamed with that 
cloudless beneyolent smile no one who had seen it 
can forget ; and I saw it was Mr. John Wesley. 
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The second incident which stands out from the 
dreary mist of anxiety which hangs about that 
journey, happened on the next morning. 

It was not five o’clock, and still rather dusk. We 
were always in the saddle as soon as we could see. 
But at the end of the town we were leaving, a large 
crowd was already gathered. We had to ride through 
it, and I never liked the look of faces in a crowd less. 
Many were of the very lowest type, dull and bruitish, 
or fierce with a low excitement, and above them rose 
a dreadful black thing with arms. At the eutskirts 
of the crowd we encountered some rough jests. But 
when we got into the thick of it, all was quite still. 
Every eye was riveted on one spot, and every ear was 
listening to one calm, solemn voice, fervent and deep, 
but always natural and never shrill (he held it a sin 
to scream); and before we came in sight of him I 
knew it was Mr. John Wesley preaching. 

“Come on, Kitty,” said Father, in a low, trembling 
voice, laying hold of my rein as I paused an instant ; 
“don’t you see what the people are waiting for ?” 

I looked at his quivering lips, and did not venture 
to ask. But as I glanced back for a moment, it 
flashed on me what it was. It was Mr. Wesley 
preaching to a crowd collected to see an execution, 
That terrible black thing with arms was the gallows. 


I shall never forget the respectful kindness with 
which Uncle Beauchamp welcomed Father when we 
reached Great Ormond Street, nor his tender gentle- 
ness to me. 

Aunt Beauchamp was as kind in her way; but she 
went into hysterics; which was perhaps a relief to 
every one, as they converted her into an invalid who 
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must be kept quiet, and left Cousin Evelyn and me 
free for each other. 

Evelyn explained everything to me, as Uncle Beau- 
champ did to Father. 

Jack was in Newgate; not on the debtor’s side, but 
worse. 

He had taken some money from that Company, 
only anticipating his salary, he said, by a few weeks, 
and, of course, intending to replace it. But the law 
does not deal with intentions, and the act was felony, 
and he had to stand his trial. Uncle Beauchamp 
and Uncle Henderson had engaged the best lawyers 
to defend him, and Evelyn said they assured them 
there was much hope. 

“But if the defence fails,” I said, looking into 
Eyelyn’s face, “ what is the penalty ?” 

“It may be anything, or it may be nothing,” she 
said, avoiding my eyes with an evasiveness quite un- 
usual with her, “the law is so uncertain, every one 
says.” 

“Tt might be anything!” Evelyn and I understood 
each other, and we said no more. 


Father and I went the next day to Newgate. It 
was arranged that we should each see Jack alone to 
spare his feelings, 

Grim walls with windows placed so as to let in as 
little light and pleasantness as possible, clanking of 
chains on prison bolts, grating of clumsy keys, the 
careful locking behind us of reverberating iron doors, 
and through all a sense of being watched by curious 
prying eyes, and then the dreadful certainty that to 
so many these cells were but the ante-chamber to a 
dishonored grave, made me feel like a prisoner my- 
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self, almost like one buried alive myself, as I stood 
alone in a gloomy little room with barred windows 
looking on a dull court, trying to pray, trying to 
think what I would say to Jack, but unable, try as I 
might, to do anything but mentally repeat words 
without meaning, and count the window-bars and 
chimney-stacks; so that when at last Father came, 
and I was led into Jack’s cell and left alone with him, 
I was entirely unprepared, and could only throw my 
arms around his neck, and sob out entreaties that he 
would forgive me for all the rough and cross words 
I had ever spoken to him. 

“Poor little Kitty,” he said with a deep voice 
more like father’s than his own, “my poor little sis- 
ter, you and Father are both alike, not a reproach, 
not a complaint ;” and then placing me on a chair, 
while he paced up and down the cell, he said, “I 
did think he would have been in a passion, Kitty, 
and, Iam sure, I wish he had! It would have been 
much easier.” Then, after a pause, in a tone more 
like his own old easy, careless way, “It is the most 
unlucky thing in the world. I am the most unlucky 
man in the world. Only three days and my salary 
would have been paid, and everything would have 
been right. However, one must never look on the 
dark side. Something may turn up-yet.” And then 
he asked eagerly all that the lawyers thought. 

I said they seemed to have much hope of success. 

He seized at this in his old sanguine way, as if suc- 
cess had been certain, and after talking some time 
about his unluckiness, he concluded,— 

“But you know, Kitty, it’s a long lane that has no 
turning. I always knew that there would be a 
change of fortune for me some day. And now I 
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shouldn’t wonder, if it’s on the point of beginning ; 
for, to confess the truth, they were rather a low 
money-making set after all, that Company. The 
secretary’s a screw and a perfidious hypocrite into 
the bargain. Although not exactly in the way one 
might have chosen, ’ve no doubt it will turn out a 
good thing in the end to have done with them. 
And as to any little hasty words you may ever have 
said, Kitty,” he concluded, as we heard footsteps 
approaching, “never mention such a thing again. 
We all have our little infirmities, and you were 
always the best little soul in the world.” 

But as I drove back with Father my heart seemed 
absolutely frozen. Here were we all breaking our 
hearts alent the sin, and doing what we could to 
make it weigh less heavily on Jack. And his con- 
science seemed as light as air. He seemed to have 
no conception that he was anything but unlucky. 

How could he ever be made to understand about 
right and wrong ? 


The next evening Uncle Beauchamp came to me 
trom an interview with the lawyers, in the greatest 
perturbation. They said Jack would not enter into 
their line of defence, and it seemed doubtful if he 
could be got to plead not guilty. 

“You must go and talk to him, Kitty,” he said, 
“and persuade him. If any one can you will. For 
as to myself,” he added, ‘‘ people’s ideas of morality 
and religion seem to me so incomprehensibly turned 
upside down since the Methodists came into the 
world, that I cannot make out anybody or anything.” 

So next morning early I was admitted to Jack’s 
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“Uncle Beauchamp says you and the lawyers can- 
not understand each other, brother,’ I said, “and I 
have come to see if I can be of any use.” 

“The lawyers and I perfectly understand each 
other,” said Jack. ‘They want me to swear to a lie, 
and I can’t. I did take the money; and if my only 
defence is to swear I did not, why then, Kitty, there 
is no defence, of course, and I see no way out of it. 
I thought they would have found some other way, 
but it seems they can’t.” 

I felt my whole heart bound with a new hope for 
Jack, and I went up to him, and took his hands, and 
said looking up in his face,— 

“You would rather suffer any penalty than tell a 
lie, brother ?” 

“ Of course, I couldn’t swear to a lie, Kitty. What 
do you mean ?” 

“Thank God! I said; and I could not help burst- 
ing into tears. 

Jack paced up and down the cell a minute or two, 
and then he paused opposite to me and said very 
gravely, “ Are you surprised, Kitty, that I will not 
tell a falsehood? that I will not perjure myself? 
Did you think I would? Did you think because I 
had anticipated a few days the salary due to me from 
a set of beggarly traces-fellows, I could tell a delibe- 
rate lie, and take a false oath ?” 

“Oh Jack,” I said, hiding my face in my hands, 
“how could I tell! since you took what did not 
belong to you? It troubled us so much !” 

Jack turned from me angrily, and as I sat leaning 
my head on my hands, I heard him pacing hastily 
up and down. And then after some minutes, not 
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angrily but softly, and in slow, deep accents, very 
unlike his usual careless manner, he said,— 

“T understand, Kitty; you thought if your bro- 
ther could steal, he could do anything else.” 

“But you will not, Jack !” I said, kneeling beside 
him. “ You will not. You will suffer anything 
rather than do what you feel to be wrong—to be sin, 
Thank God, thank God !” 

He sat for some time quite silent, and then he said, 
a little bitterly,— 

“You seem very thankful, Kitty, for what every 
one might not think a very great mercy, to have the 
way cleared to the gallows, as it is to me. I suppose 
you know a poor woman was hanged the other day 
for stealing sixpence; and I have stolen fifty pounds. 
Do you think Father and Mother will be as glad as 
you are ?” 

“Oh, Jack!” T said, “you know what I mean, 
you feel what I feel. We will move heaven and 
earth to get you set at liberty, and I feel such a 
hope: that we shall succeed. I feel that God is 
on our side now, brother. And He is so strong to 
help.” 

But I felt that if we succeeded beyond my bright- 
est hopes (and I was full of hopes, for there was 
prayer, and I thought of a plan), I think I shall 
never know a truer thrill of joy than that morning in 
Jack’s gloomy cell, when he chose anything rather 
than do what he felt wrong. 

For it seemed to me my brother was then for the 
first time his true self, the self God meant him to be. 
He was in the far country still, in the country of 
husks, where no man gave him even husks; but 
might I not hope he was “coming to himself ?”— 
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that the sin foreign to his character was (as Hugh 
once said it might) awakening him to the sin habit- 
ual to his character, which was indeed his sin ? 


My plan was at first regarded as exceedingly wild 
by every one but Evelyn. But at last one objection 
after another gave way; and Cousin Evelyn and I 
were suffered to drive in Aunt Beauchamp’s coach 
to the residence of Elias Postlethwaite, Esq., Sec- 
retary of the Original Peruvian Mining Company. 

Mr. Postlethwaite wore beautiful ruffles and very 
brilliant jewels, but his face wanted that indescrib- 
able something which makes you ¢rusé a man, and 
his manners wanted that indescribable something 
that makes a gentleman. He received us with most 
officious politeness, taking it for granted that we had 
come for shares (many fashionable ladies, Evelyn said, 
haying lately acquired a taste for such gambling as 
more exciting than cards). He was afraid that at 
present not a share was to be purchased at any price. 
The demand was marvellous. But he did not seem 
much relieved when Eyelyn told him we had no inten- 
tion of investing in the Company. And his manner 
changed very decidedly when I contrived to stammer 
out the object of our visit. 

“It is a most painful business, young ladies, a 
most painful business. The young gentleman was, 
moreover, an intimate friend of mine. I thought it 
would have been an opening for the poor young 
fellow.” 

I pleaded Jack’s youth, I pleaded his refusal to 
plead not guilty, I even pleaded for Father’s sake 
and Mother’s, though it seemed like desecration to 
make them and their sorrows a plea with that man. 
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But he could not be moved. He said it was exceed- 
ingly painful, and quite against his nature, but there 
were duties to the public which young ladies, of 
course, could not understand, but which, at any cost, 
must be performed. At last he grew impatient, the 
boor’s nature came out under pressure, and he re- 
marked with a sneer that those kind of scenes were 
very effective on the stage, in fact, always brought 
down the house . but that, unhappily, society had to 
be guided not by what was pretty, but what was 
necessary. In conclusion he said that, in fact, it did 
not rest with him; the Governors were suspicious, 
and had found fault with the accounts before, and it 
was essential an example should be made. 

Meantime Evelyn had been reading (I thought 
absently) over the printed paper on the table, de- 
scribing the objects of the company, and giving a 
list of the Governors, and at this moment fixing her 
fingers on two or three of the principal names, she 
read them aloud, and said calmly,— 

“These are the Governors, Mr. Postlethwaite ; 
and you say the decision rests with the Governors, 
We will drive to their houses at once. Lord Clinton 
is one of my Father’s most intimate friends,” 

The manner of the Secretary changed again. 
* Lord Clinton,” he said nervously, “ Lord Clinton, 
madam, knows very little of our affairs. In fact, he 
will no doubt refer you back to me.” 

“ We will see, sir,” said Evelyn coolly, fixing her 
calm, penetrating eyes on him. 

He winced evidently. 

“Lord Clinton,” he said, pressing his forefinger on 
his forehead, as if endeavoring to recolHect~some- 
thing ; ‘ah, I remember, there was a little mistake 
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there, a little mistake which, but for press of busi- 
ness, should have been corrected long ago. Lord 
Clinton’s name was put down inadvertently, without 
his haying been consulted.” 

“Then the Hon. Edward Bernard, or Sir James 
Delaware will do as well,” said Evelyn; “come, 
cousin,” she added, rising, “there is no time to be 
lost. I suppose, Mr. Postlethwaite, those two gen- 
tlemen were consulted before their names were 
printed 2” 

“Certainly, my dear madam, certainly!” he re- 
plied. “But, excuse me, what will you say to these 
gentlemen that they do not know already, or that 
I could not explain as well, and save you the 
trouble ?” 

“Thank you, the trouble is nothing, Mr. Postle- 
thwaite,” said Evelyn quietly. “I will recommend 
these gentlemen,” she continued very deliberately, 
“who, you say, have had their suspicions roused 
about the accounts, to look into the accounts and to 
see if no other victim can be selected for the office 
of scape-goat except my cousin, Mr, Treyylyan,” 

His keen fox-like eyes quailed visibly before her 
clear, open gaze, 

‘““My dear Madam,” he said after a pause, ‘‘ Mr, 
Trevylyan is your cousin; your cousin, and an inti- 
mate friend of mine. The Governors, I confess, are 
much irritated, but we must not too easily despair. 
Leave the matter to me, and we will see what can be 
done.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Evelyn; “if you will see 
what can be done, Iwill not. You will let us know 
to-morrow.” 
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And she swept out of the room, Mr. Postlethwaite 
ae her to the steps of the carriage. 

“What do you think will be the end of it, Eve- 
lyn ?” I said when we were alone in the carriage, for 
I felt very much bewildered. 

“The end of what ?” said Evelyn. 

“ Of this terrible affair of Jack’s,” I said. 

“T cannot see quite as far as that, sweet little cou 
sin,” she said; “but I think I see the end of Mr. 
Postlethwaite and the Original Peruvian Company.” 

“And the prosecution ?” I said. : 

“How can there be a prosecution, dear little 
Kitty,” she said, “when the prosecutor is hiding 
his head, for ian of finding himself in Jack’s place, 
ann vee the Company is scattered to the winds ?” 

“He seemed a terribly hard man,” I said; “JT 
never saw any one like him before, Evelyn, It makes 
me quite shudder to think of him. And you really 
think the whole thing was a deception ?” 


“Well, children,” said Uncle Beauchamp, when 
we returned, smiling as he caught Evelyn’s triumph- 
ant glance, ‘‘safe out of the lion’s den at all events! 
I thought Kitty was to have brought the lion him- 
self in chains of roses, like a fairy queen as she is, 
But she looks as if she had suffered in the encoun- 
ter,” he said, kissing my cheek, which was wet with 
tears. 

‘Kitty is only half-pleased,” said Evelyn. “She 
scarcely knows whether to rejoice about Jack, or to 
weep over the wickedness of human nature in the 
person of Mr. Postlethwaite ; whereas I, on the other 
hand, having a hard and impenetrable heart, scarcely 
know whether to be most pleased that Cousin Jack 
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is safe, or that Mr. Postlethwaite is not safe. I al- 
ways have thought it one of the most delightful 
prospects held out to us in the Psalms, that the 
wicked are to be taken in their own net. But to 
draw the net tight with my own hands was a luxury 
to which I scarcely dared to aspire.” 

Then she narrated the interview. Uncle Beau- 
champ assured Father and me that all would be 
right; and I was permitted to go at once to Jack, 
and tell him all we had accomplished. 

Jack was very thankful, and most gentle and affec- 
tionate to me; but he said,— 

“Don’t think me the most ungrateful fellow in the 
world, Kitty; but I am not sure really after all, 
whether it wouldn’t have been easier on the whole to 
have been sent to the colonies, or even put out of the 
way altogether, than to have to meet every one, and 
feel, as I do, that I haye been the most selfish, cow- 
ardly dog in the world, all the while I thought my- 
self a fine, open-hearted, generous fellow. And,” he 
added in a lower voice, “I’m not sure that that isn’t 
easier than to have to look at one’s self as I have had 
to for these last few hours. It’s a terrible thing, 
Kitty, to be disgraced in your own eyes.” 

“Don’t talk so, Jack,” I said. “Say what you will 
to yourself and to God, but not to me. It will do 
you no good; and I can’t bear it. You don’t know, 
Jack, how good and noble you may be yet,’ I said, 
and I put my arm within his, and looked in his face, 
and said, “I should feel proud to walk with you, 
Jack, now through London, in that very dress; the 
people might say what they would, but I shouldn’t 
mind a bit, for I should feel ‘that is my brother, who 
would rather die than swear to a lie’” 
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“Ts a brave little Kitty,” he said in rather a husky 
voice; “but, hush, Kitty!” he added hastily, “hush, 
for God’s sake! don’t lift me up on my fool’s pedestal 
again |” 

But as I went away he called me back, an. said 
s-ftly,— 

“You have hope of me, Kitty; don’t give it up, 
for heayven’s sake, don’t! and try to make Father 
and Mother have hope of me. It does me good 
to think you haye, for God knows I have little my- 
self.” 

The next day Father and I went to him together ; 
but that interview I cannot describe, because I 
never can think of it without crying, much less 
write. How Father begged Jack’s pardon, and 
Jack Father's, and they both fell into weeping. It 
is such an overwhelming thing to see men like 
Father and Jack hopelessly break down, and cry 
like children. 

To women, I think tears are a natural, easy over- 
flowing of sorrow. But from men they seem wrung, 
as if every drop were almost bled in anguish from 
the depths of the heart. With us tears are a com- 
fort, to men they seem an agony. 

But Evelyn was right. In a few days the Original 
Peruvian Mining Company’s splendid offices were to 
be let, and Elias Postlethwaite, Esq., was nowhere to 
be found. 

And the prosecutor having come to nothing, of 
course the prosecution came to nothing too. 

But that was not the chief joy; not by any means 
the chief joy to me, great as it was. 

The day after I had told Jack the effect of our in- 
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terview with the Secretary, I was permitted to sit 
with him some time in his cell. 

At first I talked to him about home, but I thought 
he seemed absent, and after a little while he said ab- 
ruptly,— 

“Kitty, I had a very strange visitor yesterday 
evening after you left,—an old sailor called Silas 
Jold,—who it seems finds his way into all the prisons 
and to the hearts of the prisoners in a very remark- 
able way. He was a sailor in his youth, and a very 
bad fellow from his own account; involved in all 
kinds of horrors in kidnapping blacks from the Afri- 
can coast. At last he grew tired of his wild life, 
and settled down in business in London, and married. 
Not long after this a poor workman got him and his 
wife to go and hear Mr. Wesley at the Foundery. 
They were not convinced in a moment, but before 
long everything was thoroughly changed with them. 
They found great happiness in religion ; and after a 
time he gave up his business to teach poor outcast 
children at a school in connection with Mr. Wesley’s 
meeting-house at the Foundery at a salary of ten 
shillings a week. For seven years he worked from 
morning till night for these destitute boys. He 
trained three hundred of them, teaching them to 
read and write, and fitting them for all kinds of 
trades. But one morning, when he and his boys 
were attending Mr. Wesley’s five o’clock morning 
preaching, the text was, ‘I was sick and in prison, 
and ye visited me not.’ The reproach pierced his 
heart, he said, as if our Lord had looked sorrowfully 
at him while he spoke the words, For some days he 
was wretched, and from that time he has made it his 
work to visit every cell in every prison to which he 
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can find admittance. He has gone in the cart to the 
gallows with criminals, praying for them all the way. 
He has brought joy, absolute joy, with the news of 
God’s mercy, into condemned cells. He has made 
the most hardened criminals weep in an agony of 
sorrow for their sins,—such an agony, Kitty, that 
afterwards, when they were able to believe God had 
forgiven them their sins, it seemed nothing to go to 
the gallows. And what seems to me more wonderful 
still* (this the jailer told me), sheriffs, hangmen, and 
turnkeys have been seen weeping as he exhorted or 
comforted the prisoners. The authorities, civil and 
ecclesiastical, have tried again and again to keep 
him out of the prisons, but he will not be kept out. 
And so yesterday evening, Kitty, he found his way 
to me.” 

I said nothing, but waited for him to go on. After 
a little pause he continued,— 

“He found his way to me, and when I am free, if 
ever I am, I will find my way to him; for he prayed 
with me, and prayer like that I never thought there 
could be. He prayed as if he saw my heart, and saw 
our Saviour. I shall never forget it,—I trust I shall 
never forget it. What the words were I am sure I 
cannot tell. They did not seem like words, so fer- 
vent, so sure, so reverent, so imploring, so earnest, it 
seemed as if he would have stormed heaven, and yet 
all the time the great power of them seemed to be, 
that he felt God was on our side, willing to give, de- 
lighting to give, stretching out His hands to give !” 

“You had told him something of yourself,” I said, 
when he had been silent a little while. 


® Stevens’ “History of Methodism.” 
aut 
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“T don’t know what I told him, Kitty, or what he 
found out. I only know I intended at first to tell 
him nothing; I thought he was going to treat me as 
one case among a thousand of spiritual disease. But 
he came to me like a friend, like a brother, so full of 
respect, so full of pity, there was no standing it, and 
before he left I was telling him what was in my in- 
most heart.” 

“And it has done you good, J ack,” I said. 

“Tt has opened a new world to me,” he said. “It 
has made me see that what you and Father felt for 
me in my sin and trouble, God felt infinitely more. 
He has been grieved at my doing wrong, because sin 
is the worst misery, and His one desire and purpose 
is to lift me out of it up to himself. And He will do 
it, Kitty; I do believe He will do it.” 


It was some days before the formalities about Jack’s 
liberation could be arranged, and very precious days 
they were tohim, Silas Jold saw him often, patiently 
encountering his variable tempers, and meeting his 
shifting difficulties; for at first Jack had many diffi- 
culties, and occasionally, I must confess, he was in an 
irritable state that did not always contrast favorably 
with his old complacent equanimity. He often re- 
minded me of a sick child waking up with a vague 
sense of hunger and discomfort which it could only 
express by fretting. But the great fact remained, 
He was no longer asleep, his whole being was awake. 
At one time he would defend himself captiously 
against his own previous self-accusations; at another 
he would bitterly declare that all hope of better days 
for him was an idle dream,—he had fallen, not per- 
haps beyond hope of forgiveness hereafter, but quite 
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beyond all hope of restoration to any life worth 
living here. Yet although often, when I seemed to 
leave him on the shore, I found him again tossed back 
among the breakers, and buffeted by them hither and 
thither; nevertheless, on the whole, there was ad- 
vance. There was a steadily growing conviction of 
his own moral weakness, and a steadily growing con- 
fidence in the forgiveness and the strengthening 
power of God, until on the day when he came out, 
when he and I were alone in the study in Great Or- 
mond Street, he said,— 

“Tt is the beginning with forgiveness, Kitty, that 
makes all the difference! Hasy forgiveness, indeed, 
may make us think lightly of doing wrong, but God’s 
is no easy forgiveness. The sacrifice which makes it 
easy for us was God’s. It is pardon proclaimed with 
the dying words of the Son of God, and sealed with 
His blood. It is wonderful joy to know that God 
does not hate ws on account of our sins; but I think 
it is almost greater joy to know that He hates our 
sins for our sakes, and will not let our sins alone, but 
will help and encourage us, yes, and make us suffer 
anything to conquer them, and to become just, and 
true, and unselfish.” 

Many outside difficulties remained. It seemed 
difficult to find any career open to Jack. He was 
ready to try anything, and to bear any humiliation, 
but the suspicions and distrust which doing wrong 
necessarily bring on people are a cold atmosphere for 
anything good to growin. If hesmiled, for instance, 
Aunt Henderson was apt to think him impenitent. If 
he was grave, Uncle Beauchamp was disposed to con- 
sider him sullen. It is so terribly difficult for any 
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one who has fallen openly to rise again. If he stands 
upright and looks up, some people call him shame- 
less; if he stoops and looks down, others call him 
base. At first we thought of home and the old farm 
life; but much as I should have liked to have him 
with us again, I could not help seeing with some pain 
that although Jack made not an objection, and en- 
deavyored to enter into it, the thought evidently 
depressed him. 


One morning while Father and I were debating 
these matters, to our amazement the footman quietly 
ushered in “ Mr, Spencer.” 

Hugh had that day arrived with Tom from America. 
Father left me to tell him all the sad yet hopeful his- 
tory of the last few weeks, and when almost before 
we had come to the end of it, Jack came in, I went 
away and left them alone together. 

Jack told me afterwards that Hugh’s warm wel- 
come, and his honest and faithful counsel, were better 
than a fortune to him, “It is such a wonderful help,” 
he said, “to feel you are trusted by one everybody 
can trust like Hugh.” 

I know so well what that is. At one time I used 
to be afraid to give myself up to the feeling lest it 
should be idolatry, but I have got over that fear now 
after talking it over with Hugh, because he says I 
am just as wonderful help to him, which makes it 
plain that it must be because God makes it so. 
Hugh says it is no more worshipping each other to 
feel we can work twice as well together than it is 
worshipping the sun to feel we can work better in 
the daylight. 
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Hugh has set it all right for Jack—Hugh and 
poor Cousin Tom, who came back with him. Hugh 
thinks the old life at home would not be good for 
Jack ; he thinks Jack and Father naturally fret each 
other a little, and if they control themselves so as not 
to fret each other, they will fret themselves all the 
more by the effort. Besides, he thinks the life would 
be very depressing for Jack. It would be like a life 
of old age begun in youth, that monotonous routine 
of work pleasant and calm enough, with the busy day 
of life behind, but most depressing and trying, with 
nothing behind but lost opportunities, a closed 
career, and a wasted youth. 

It was therefore arranged that Jack should go to 
America, and take charge of a tobacco plantation, 
which Tom had recently purchased in South Caro- 
lina, while Tom remained at home to assist his 
father. The relief to Jack was evidently very great, 
and I was glad it was all settled before we returned 
home, as the discussions might have been painful to 
Mother. 

In order to complete these arrangements we spent 
some days at Hackney. Aunt Henderson informed 
me, with a grim satisfaction, that Uncle Henderson’s 
demure nephew had disappeared with a consider- 
able sum of money. The loss of property was evi- 
dently more than compensated by the fulfillment of 
prophecy, and by the manifest discomfiture of Cal- 
vinistic doctrine in the person of her Presbyterian 
foe. 

Uncle Henderson abandoned the field of contro- 
versy altogether; and if any one at any time lifted 
up a faint protest in favor of Mr. Whitefield and 
Lady Huntingdon, the utmost Aunt Henderson 
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would concede was, that “there were exceptions, 
merciful exceptions; that there was, in short, no 
limit to the divine mercy; that she believed there 
were even Papists that would be saved.” 

The disappearance of the nephew and the money 
was, in its way, as great a relief to Cousin Tom as to 
his mother, 

“You see, Cousin Kitty,” he said, “I was deter- 
mined to submit to anything, for I felt I deserved it. 
But it is a comfort to feel I can be of some use to 
father, and that I am coming back to work for them, 
and not only to eat fatted calves.” 

“ Thave no doubt, Cousin Tom,” I said, “ that after 
the welcome no hired servant of his father’s worked 
like the forgiven son did.” 

‘And I have no doubt,” he replied, “that he en- 
joyed toiling in the sweat of his brow as much in its 
way as the feast.” 

“I think the forgiven children our Lord meant all 
do,” I said, 

A glimmer of understanding glanced out from 
Cousin Tom’s shaggy brows, and he said,— 

“Do you remember, Goren Kitty, once telling me 
that conversion was aot a closed door between us 
and God, but an open door through which I must go? 
Well, I was a long while getting to understand that, 
but I think I am beginning now.” 


Those were very happy days at Hackney, Aunt 
Henderson was so interested to hear all about 
Mother. When I related to her Betty’s treatment 
of the fever, she said Betty was quite right in con- 
sidering her recovery amiracle, for that such conduct 
Was nothing less than murder and madness, 
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But her heart was too softened and humbled with 
joy—the joy of having her boy home again—to be 
very severe on any one’s errors—except the demure 
nephew’s, without whose delinquencies and misbe- 
liefs her controversial weapons might have rusted on 
the shelf. 

‘When I attempted to thank her for Tom’s generous 
conduct to Jack about the plantation in South Caro- 
lina, she stopped me at once,— 

“Kitty, my dear, every shilling we have in the 
world would be nothing for me and mine to repay 
to you and yours. What you and Mr. Spencer have 
done for Tom and for us is beyond thanks or pay- 
ment, and compliments are not in my way. Poor 
dear Sister Beauchamp understands that kind of 
thing. But I never did. But, my dear, if at any 
time any of you are ill, don’t hesitate to send for me 
to come and nurse you. Ido know something about 
physic, which is more than can be said for any of you, 
poor Sister Trevylyan among you; and I’d go from 
one end of the earth to the other, and wear myself to 
a skeleton with pleasure to do any of you any good 
in my power. So only you promise, Kitty, my dear, 
and I should feel it quite a burden off my mind.” 

I could not help inwardly trembling at the thought 
of the snails’ broth, the severe medical discipline, and 
the collisions that must inevitably occur in such a 
case between Aunt Henderson and Betty. I could 
only say I trusted we should all keep well for a long 
time, and that it would be a delight to me to render 
the same service to Aunt Henderson, 


So we were once more at the dear old home. Our 
own old party,—Father, and Mother, and Jack, and 
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Hugh, and 1; for Hugh always was one of us, al- 
though now he is one of us in a nearer way. 

How nearly we have all been severed in the storms 
of this “troublesome world.” And how sweet the 
past dangers make the present calm. 

There is much indeed still to remind us that we 
are at sea, on the open sea, with no promise of ex- 
emption from storms in time to come. But we are 
not without a Pilot! and we have proved Him, which 
is something to gain from any storm. 

Mother is much more willing to part with Jack for 
America than we dared to hope she would be. She 
says she feels it easier to part with him now than 
when he went to the army in Flanders. She feels 
he is not going alone, And by that, we know well, 
she does not only mean that Hugh is going with him 
to settle him in the new country. 

For Hugh és going, but with a hope that makes his 
going easier for us both than when he left us last, 

For a few days after our return, we had a visit 
from Cousin Evelyn’s great-uncle, our new vicar. 

He looked more aged and thinner than when we 
saw him last; and he was more nervous than ever, 

He said he believed it was too late to transplant an 
old man like him from the centre of civilized and 
learned life at Oxford to what he hoped he might 
term, without offence, a region rather on the outskirts 
of civilization. He said, between wrecking and 
poaching, aversion to paying tithes, their Cornish 
dialect, and what he could not help calling remnants 
of native barbarism on the one hand, and Methodism 
on.the other, he could make nothing whatever of the 
people, and if any one else could, he was sure they 
were welcome to try. 
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He had therefore come to propose that Hugh should 
take the curacy, with a liberal salary. He himself 
would settle in London. He had spoken to the Pat- 
ron, who, considering the circumstances, said perhaps 
it was the best thing that could be done. So all is 
settled. 


Hugh and Jack are gone. They sailed from Fal- 
mouth, 

I feel more anxious now they are actually gone than 
when it was first proposed. From not having much 
imagination I never can measure the pain of things 
beforehand, which sometimes makes it worse after- 
wards. 

The ship they sailed in is an old one, I heard 
some sailors talking disparagingly of her as we left 
the quay. 

And the evening after they left was stormy. Heavy 
masses of thunder-cloud gathered in the west as I 
looked from the cliffs, just where I thought the ship 
must. be. 

And Betty shakes her head again, and says it is of 
no use boding ill, but she has seen and heard very 
dismal things of late. 

And when I combated her fears, and reminded her 
what terrible things she had heard about Mother, she 
only nodded and compressed her lips, and reminded 
me that, if miracles were worked, and Mother was 
spared, nevertheless she broke her own leg, to say 
nothing of Master Jack; and miracles can’t be ex- 
pected at all times. She only wishes she had not 
been a poor crippled old woman, or she would have 
gone herself to take care of Master Jack. She has 
heard terrible tales of the Indians and blacks; and 

32 
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who was to get up his linen and darn his stockings ? 
However, she will hope for the best. Folks have got 
out of their hands alive, she believes, and she trusts 
Master Hugh will, and that we shall see him back 
again safe and sound; but she shall be thankful 
when we do, that is all. 

“But, Betty,” I said at last, struggling between 
tears and anger, or rather between anger at her for 
her forebodings and at myself for minding them,— 
“ Betty, it is no better than the heathens to heed such 
fancies. We must open our hearts wide to the Bible, 
and let the light of the truth and the breath of the 
Spirit shine and search through every corner. What 
are all the forebodings in the world to one hour of 
hearty prayer? Remember, prayer was stronger even 
than St. Paul’s forebodings; for he said, he ‘per- 
ceived that the voyage would be with much hurt and 
damage, not only of the ship, but also of their lives.’ 
Yet, afterwards when he had fasted and prayed he 
stood forth and said that God had given him the lives 
of all that were in the ship; and though the ship 
was wrecked, not one life was lost.” 

“There be some prayers,” said Betty, “that can 
move heayen and earth.” 

“And prayer was stronger than prophecy once,” I 
said,— not the prayer of an apostle, Betty, but of a 
poor sinful heathen city. Nineveh was saved, let 
Jonah be disappointed as he might at his words be- 
ing set aside.” 

‘Well, Mrs. Kitty,” said Betty, drily, becoming 
very busy and energetic about her work, “I hardly 
take it kind of you to put me down with that poor 
selfish old Jew. Ive thought many a time it as 
wonderful the Almighty should speak by him as by 
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Balaam’s ass,—running away from his work, nearly 
sinking the ship and the sailors, and then sulking 
and creusling like a spoilt child, because the Lord 
was more pitiful than he, and the poor sinful men 
and women of that great city, and the poor harmless 
dumb beasts were spared. I can’t say but I do feel 
hurt to be likened to him. All I know is, I pray 
night and day for Master Jack and Master Hugh; 
and if Master Jack and Master Hugh do come back 
safe and sound, cruel glad I shall be.” 

“ Betty,” said I, ‘‘ you know I never meant to com- 
pare you to the prophet Jonah ; I only said that God 
even turned from his own threatenings when people 
prayed to Him long ago; and who can say how 
much eyen our prayers may help those we love now? 
He can send His angels, and one of His angels is 
stronger than all the storms on the ocean; or He can 
stretch out His hand, and the poor sinking Peter can 
walk on the sea. I want you to think of God’s 
promises and not of signs, and tokens, and our fore- 
bodings. I want you to hope, Betty, because I know 
you love us all so dearly ; and the more we hope the 
better, I think, we pray; and sometimes I find it 
hard to hope myself, and I want you to help and not 
to hinder me.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Betty, relaxing, “young 
folks most times find it easy enough to hope. If the 
sun shines for an hour, they think there’ll neyer be 
winter again; and if old folks don’t keep their wits 
about them, where’ll the fire-wood be when winter 
comes ? 

“And Mrs. Kitty, my dear, I meant no disrespect 
to the Prophet Jonah; poor fearful soul, he had his 


troubles, sure; and if I’d been in his place, I won’t 
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say I mightn’t have been worse than he, although I 
do kope the Almighty would have kept me from 
caring for some poor bits of leaves, that grew up like 
mushrooms in a night, just because they made me 
cool, more than for all the people in that great town, 
specially the innocent babes and the dumb beasts. 
I’m a cross-grained old soul, Mrs. Kitty, my dear, and 
my temper’s a little particular at the best of times; 
but I'd be content to sit a helpless cripple all the 
rest of my life in the chimney-corner and watch 
Roger, poor fool, or that poor clumsy hussy blun- 
dering away at the beasts and the butter (though I 
won’t deny it might worry me into my grave), if I 
might see you and Master Hugh and Master and 
Missis all here together, and know Master Jack was 
doing well,—and who knows but I may? For I 
don’t deny that the Lord’s mercies are beyond every- 
thing ; and if He disappoints folks, it’s most times by 
giving them more than they ask and better than they 
hope. Leastways, Mrs. Kitty, my dear, that’s been 
His way with me.” 


Xe 


us. We have had letters full of hope and 

promise; and all the weight of foreboding 
which settled down on me during the long days of 
silence between their leaying and our hearing seems 
melting away. Every breath of this soft spring air, 
every smile of this life-giving spring sunshine seems 
to blow or shine my cares away. 

IT think the delight of seeing new things is nothing 
compared to the delight of seeing old things grow 
into a new beauty at the touch of a new season, or 
in the light of a new joy. That is, ling things, 
things of God’s making. I can never fancy taking 
the pleasure in seeing even those wonderful forests 
Hugh writes about in the New World, that Ido in 
watching these very same dear old elms which have 
bent down over me from my childhood wake up 
branch by branch, and twig by twig, and spread their 
delicate young leaves in the air, until they grow thick 
enough to hide in deep bowers of shade the soft nest 
which those two thrushes have been so happy build- 
ing and furnishing, and where the mate is now sing- 
ing in low tender tones while the mother-bird broods 
over her nestlings, and the gentle winds rock the 


q is now two months since Hugh and Jack left 


cradle. 
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Tnose American forests, with their depths of pil- 
larea shade, and all the rich traceries of their brilliant 
creepers, would be only a picture to me; a glorious 
picture indeed, painted by the Master’s hand, but 
wanting the sweet fragrance of time and home which 
breathes to me from every blossom of the hawthorn 
under my chamber window. 

And now there is another new light on all the dear 
familiar old places. For Hugh is coming back so 
soon, so soon; and we are to work together, he and 
I, all our lives long, for the good and happiness of 
the old parish and the old friends; to bring new 
eternal hope and life, I trust, into many a heart and 
home. 

Tt is the wonderful power of life in nature which 
seems to thrill the heart with the conscious presence 
of Him who is the Life; far more than the most 
glorious scene which we cannot look at long enough 
to see it grow, and bloom, and change, until, instead 
of lying merely on the surface of our minds as a 
vision, it possesses our hearts and grows into them 
as a part of our life. The beauty of all beautiful 
things says, “God has been here.” But the Life in 
the lowliest living thing, in the tiniest moss which 
puts forth a fresh green star to-day, in the little 
opening leaf which has burst the gummy casing in 
which it was encased yesterday, and flutters in the 
air and sun this morning (with the crumples of its 
long winter packing not yet fluttered out of it),—in 
the trembling snow-drop which a touch can crush, 
but which all the weight of the inanimate earth could 
not keep from clearing its way up to the light,— 
LIFE, in its lowliest developments, says, not merely, 
“God has been here,” but “God iz here ;” net only, 
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“The Master’s hand has been on us, see how perfect 
His work is!” but “The life of the Life Giver is 
breathing through us, feel the joy of his presence !” 
And that seems to me to go much deeper into the 
heart. What isa remembrance toa presence? What 
is a letter to a voice? What is a picture to a touch? 


I was sitting to-day by the well-spring in the wood 
from which the water wells up so gently, so peace- 
fully, without noise or stir, that it often makes me 
think of the pool which the angel troubled, and 
made its waters healing. So strong is the power of 
life for every creature near it which seems to flow 
from that little spring. The first spring flowers al- 
ways come there, which is one of the reasons why I 
know it so well, because every year I always gather 
her first nosegay there for Mother. And so deep and 
hallowed is the quiet of the place, that, as a child, I 
often used to fancy it must be something else than 
mere common wind and water which made the flow- 
ers quiver and the leaves flutter as at the silent touch 
of a hand they loved, And, as it is, I sometimes 
wonder if there are not a great many more living 
beings busy in the world around us about God’s work 
than we know of. Because, we use machines to save 
toil and to spare hands; but where work is not toil, 
but delight, and where the workers are “ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand, and thousands of thou- 
sands,” why should lifeless machinery do what living 
hearts always do so much better ¢ 

But, however that may be, Hugh says, matters com- 
paratively little, because nothing is done in God’s 
world by dead laws made ages since, nor by lifeless 
machinery set going long ago, and only generally 
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superintended from a distance. Everywhere the 
agency, he says, is living, not mechanical, whether 
the work of happy ministering spirits, or of the One 
Living Presence which is better and nearer and dearer 
than all. 


Mother and I have been having long talks as we 
have been sitting at our spinning or sewing, and it 
seems to me it is our transplanting these poor limited 
thoughts of ours into heaven and eternity, that 
makes half the difficulty, if not all, in these ques- 
tions of predestination and assurance about which 
some Christian people have been fighting so bitterly 
of late. 

We want to have everything sealed, and settled, 
and written down in unalterable decrees and irreyer- 
sible title-deeds, forgetting that deeds and decrees 
are of value simply because the people who made 
them may die or change; while the grand security 
of the gifts of God is that it is God who gives them. 
The Giver lives for ever and is always at hand. I do 
not think He will give us any other security. I am 
sure we can have none go strong, 

Unbelief, like Eve, craves a security independent 
of God. But independence of God is death, and 
faith, accepting the living God as the security of 
His own promises, finds in such dependence not only 
security but life. Unbelief would have some sen- 
tence, some irrevocable decision, to build on. God 
gives us no such poor abstractions to rest on apart 
from Him. His promises are all personal, all made 
to present faith. He says, “My sheep shall neve 
perish, neither shall any pluck them out of My 
hand.” ‘“T will never leaye thee, nor forsake thee.” 
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“What shall separate us from the love of Christ ?” 
And if the cold heart, seeking security against itself, 
asks, “But can I pluck myself out of Thy hand ? 
Can I ever forsake Thee? Though neither things 
present, nor things to come, nor life, nor death, can 
separate, may not sin ?”—still no answer comes but, 
“Tlove. Ikeep. Abide in Me.” 

If we seek for one promise to past faith, for one 
word of encouragement to any except those who are 
turning to God, we may search through the Bible in 
vain, Turn to God, all is light. Turn from Him, 
all is shade, your own shadow. God gives no prom- 
ises except to faith, and to faith in exercise. 

But if the trembling, clinging heart, weeping over 
its own weakness, asks the same question, “Can I 
ever pluck myself from Thy hand? Can I ever 
forsake Thee?” it 1s still the same answer, but in 
a tone of tender pity which changes it into the 
most enrapturing assurance. “Abide in Me. I love, 
I keep. 

To: strong faith this is absolute assurance. To 
feeble faith no stronger assurance can be given, If 
all the ingenuity of all the divines in the world were 
taxed to find a formula stating in abstract terms the 
security of the believer, despondency would baffle 
them all, and be sure to find some flaw to exclude 
itself. Therefore, I think, God takes another way, 
and draws the trembling, doubting, desponding 
heart through the very destitution of security to him- 
self, to the security which 7s safety, whether it is felt 
to be so or not, and which, when it is felt to be 
safety, is life and joy besides; to the fortress of 
the Father’s house, to the sanctuary of the Father’s 
heart. 
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And once there, what child would not smile at all 
the security of documents,—weeping on His bosom, 
“T would rather trust Thee.” 

God will not suffer us to rest on things, on words, 
on anything in our past, on anything even in His 
promises apart from himself. 

“Restoration to God,” Mother said, “is the very 
end and object for which we are redeemed. ‘Thou 
hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood. And God 
loves us too truly to suffer that anything shall be 
a substitute for living, loving communion with him- 
self.” 


It seems that during our absence in London, when 
Mother and Betty were left alone together, they had 
many discussions. At first, these were at times 
rather hotly controversial. But one day Betty said 
it made her head so dizzy she felt like going mazed, 
to be spinning round and round always in the same 
place, as it was her opinion Missis and she had 
been doing. She therefore proposed that instead 
of talking so much they should read the Bible to- 
gether, with one of Mr. Wesley’s hymns by way of a 
prayer, And it was wonderful, Mother said, how 
much better they grew to understand each other 
after that. 

“For,” said Mother, “to confess the truth, Kitty, 
I never forgot what Betty said to me, one day when 
I was ill, about assurance and the witness of the 
spirit.” So at last one evening, after reading the 
Bible together, Mother and Betty had the conversa- 
tion which Mother thus related to me. 

They had been reading together the eighth chapter 
of the epistle to the Romans, and had dwelt particu- 
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larly on the verses, “‘ There is therefore now no condem- 
nation to those who are in Christ Jesus,” and “ The 
Spirit beareth witness with our spirit, that we are children 
of God.” Betty told Mother what she had told me, 
how, after weeks of gloom and wretchedness, in which 
the sense of her sins weighed on her like a darkness 
that could be felt, one day she saw the burden of her 
sins all laid on her Saviour; she saw how He bore 
them in His own body on the tree, and bore them 
away and buried them in his cwn grave, and saved 
her. And she felt she was forgiven, and her whole 
heart overflowed with speechless gratitude and joy. 

Mother replied that she had more than once felt 
her heart melt into gratitude and joy when she had 
looked at the Cross, but that afterwards the recollec- 
tion of her sins had come back on her and weighed 
her down again. She thought such an assurance of 
salvation as Betty spoke of was only given to great 
saints, and only to them when their faith and love 
were all but perfected. And all she ventured to 
hope for for herself was that one day perhaps, on her 
death-bed, hope might at last overbalance fear, and 
she might depart in trembling trust. 

_ But Betty said she did not believe the Almighty 
meant His children to creep through the world with 
a halter round their necks, because it might keep 
them humble to remember that if they didn’t take 
care, one day they might be hanged. No father on 
earth with a heart in him would beat the worst child 
who wanted to become better, like that. “ Least- 
ways,” said she, “that wasn’t your way, Missis.” 

“Better, perhaps, if it had,” said Mother, thinking 
mournfully of Jack. ‘ Earthly love is selfish at best. 

But God will never indulge His children, because He 
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loves them too much. Because He loves us He can 
bear to see us suffer anything that will do us good, 
and if it would keep us humbler and safer to wait 
for our pardon till we are safe from sinning, God 
could bear to hide His love from us, though it 
might grieve Him at His heart.” 

“Yes, sure He could,” said Betty, “if it would do 
any poor soul good to be treated so; but it’s my be- 
lief it wouldn’t, and the Lord knows better than to 
do suchathing. And as to Master Jack,” she added, 
“please God, Missis, you and Master mayn’t never 
take to such a way with him. For I won’t deny that 
if you and Master were to sit in the hall like justices, 
when he comes back, for him to come cringing and 
bowing and making fine speeches before you; and 
then Master were to say quite high and stiffish, 
‘Well, sir, we shall see,—time will show,’ and were 
to send him out into the kitchen to take his meat 
along with Roger and me, I can’t deny if I were 
Master Jack I'd run away again for good, and as to 
me, Missis, [ wouldn’t stand it.” 

And Betty all but cried at her own tragic notion, 
when the matter struck her in a new light, and she 
resumed,— 

“But what an old fool Iam to think of you and 
Master setting up play-acting like that. Why, Roger 
himself, poor innocent, would see through it, and 
wait smiling in himself to see what was to come next. 
And the dog wouldn’t be taken in a minute, he’d 
whine and fawn on Master Jack and’ jump from him 
to you as much as to say, “Why, don’t you see 
it’s young master!’ But Master Jack would sce 
through it the first of all. Before you or Master 
could say one of your fine improving speeches, he’d 
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be at your feet, Missis,—he’d be on your heart, and 
you’d be crying your eyes out over him for joy.” 

Mother made one more faint attempt at resistance. 

“ But God is better than we are,” she said; “and 
what He sees good for us He will do, whatever it 
costs Him.” 

“The Almighty is better than us,” replied Betty 
emphatically. “The father in the Bible didn’t sit 
waiting in the house, saying, ‘We shall see,—time 
will show.’ He was waiting at the door straining 
his eyes for the first sight of the poor foolish lad, lest 
he should be too ashamed to come near after all. 
And the minute he saw him he ran to meet him, and 
fell on his neck more like a mother than a father, 
and stopped with kisses all the fine speeches he had 
been making in them foreign parts, so that the poor 
boy never got through with them, And.they came 
back into the house together, that not a grudging soul 
there might dare to cast up a thing at him. And he 
set all the men and maidens to work, and afterwards 
set them all to feasting and dancing and merry-mak- 
ing, as if it had been a wedding or a christening, in- 
stead of only a poor, wild lad creeping back home to 
try and do right again, with scarce a rag to his back, 
and not a shoe to his feet. He wasn’t afraid the poor 
fellow would make himself too much at home. He 
couldn’t do enough like to make him feel he 2as at 
home again. And the Lord, who told us all about 
it,” concluded Betty, ‘‘He knows what the inside of 
the father’s house is, which is more, in my opinion, 
than any one on earth can do yet awhile. So we may 
as well give up guessing and trust to what He said. 
For He came from inside.” 

Mother admitted that the parable of the Prodigal 
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Son did not show quite plainly the joy of God in 
welcoming back the penitent sinner. “But how were 
we to know we were penitent ?” she said. “It was 
so easy to deceive ourselves, and persuade ourselves 
into anything we wished.” 

“Well, Missis,” said Betty, “I can’t say I found it 
so easy. The more I wished it, the less I could be- 
lieve it was for me.” 

Mother conceded that this might be the case 
with honest and truthful and reserved people like 
Betty; but who could answer for the delusions into 
which sanguine and excitable people might fall if 
they were told the beginning of religion was to feel 
their sins were forgiven, 

“Some folks always would deceive themselves,” 
Betty replied. “The Apostles themselves couldn’t 
hinder that, try as they might.” 

Then Mother returned to her point. How was any 
one to know, assuredly, the true penitence and the 
true joy from the false ? 

And to this all Betty could reply was,— 

“Well, Missis, I can’t say I think folks can know, 
unless they try for themselves, But,” she added, 
“if we're always to be climbing up the rock out of 
the waves ourselves, and never to feel we've got our 
feet firm upon it, how are we to turn and have our 
hands free to help the rest who are still clinging to 
the wreck or fighting through the breakers 2?” 

“ And what did you say next, Mother ?” I asked. 

“T said nothing to Betty,” Mother replied. “T 
went up into the little porch-closet, Kitty, and knelt 
down, and prayed God to teach me.” 

“And then, dear Mother ?” T asked, 

“Why, then, Kitty, I read the Bible, and I thought 
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a long time, and then I prayed again. And at last I 
began to see that it was a sin not to believe in the 
love God has for us, and if we believe that it is as 
much a necessity as a duty, to be glad.” 


And is not this the good news which the Method- 
ists are bringing to thousands and tens of thousands 
all over the world, a religion which promises present 
life and joy and strength to all who believe it, and 
which keeps the promise? A gospel not only of a 
past creation, finished and very good, but of a present 
living Creator, creating now? Not only of a past 
perfect redemption, but of a present living Re- 
deemer; not only of a past miraculous Pentecost, 
but of a present living Holy Spirit, teaching and 
comforting here and now ? 


“Not thankful when it pleaseth me, 
As if thy blessings had spare days, 
But such a heart whose pulse may be 
Thy praise.” 


This morning I woke with those words of good 
Mr. Herbert’s in my heart; and before noon I felt 
my need of them, There has been a letter from 
Hugh. Jack’s affairs will take longer settling than 
we thought. And meantime Hugh finds plenty of 
missionary work among the poor blacks, so that I 
must try not to wish him back before the autumn, to 
which time his return has been delayed; and not to 
let the intervening days be merely a kind of waste 
border-land between two regions of life, but to fill 
them with their own work, which, no doubt, if I ask 
God, He will give me. 
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One piece of work has come already. Toby Tref- 
fry, when Mother and I went to visit him to-day, 
asked me, as a great favor, if I would let him come 
to our house for an hour now and then, and help 
him on a ittle with his reading, which, with all 
his pains, he still finds to be a very slow and not 
very certain ; ode of gaining information or edifica- 
tion. 

This evening he came for the first time, and with 
some hesitation made known the chief reason for his 
coming. He has contrived to collect a few of the 
idle boys of the parish on Sunday afternoons to 
teach*them. And the attempt to teach others has 
made him feel his own deficiencies. 

This accounts for the sounds Father and I heard 
issuing from Toby’s cottage as we were walking 
through the fields last Sunday. 

The singing was hearty enough, at all events. 
From time to time the voices seemed to grow uncer- 
tain and scanty, and to wander up and down without 
knowing where they were going. But after such 
interval’s Toby’s voice was heard again like a cap- 
tain’s collecting his scattered forces after a chase, 
and the whole hody came in together at the close 
with a shout, which Father and I concluded was the 
chorus. 

I suggested to Betty that a little elementary in- 
struction in singing, such as I could give, might not 
be useless to Toby, if he is to be choir-master as well 
as schoolmaster. : 

“More than that, too, Mrs. Kitty,” said Betty. 
“Toby is appointed local preacher in our district.” 

This announcement was made as Betty was taking 
away the supper, and the demand on Mother’s faith 
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in Methodist arrangements was more than it could 
stand. 

“Toby a preacher when he can scarcely read !” 
she said. 

“It’s my belief, Missis,” said Betty, “folks can 
learn to read a deal easier than they can learn what 
the Almighty’s learned Toby’s poor soul. There 
be things seen in the depths Tobf’s been brought 
through never written in any lesson-book I ever 
see.” 

“But whatever the profit may be to others,” said 
Mother, “it must certainly be dangerous to Toby 
himself to set himself up to teach when he has still 
so much to learn.” 

‘Well, Missis,” said Betty, very respectfully but 
very determinedly, “seems to me if folks weren’t to 
teach till they’ve no more to learn, they may wait 
till doomsday, and beyond that, for aught that I 
know by. And more than that, the folks that do set 
up to teach because they’ve done learning be most 
times mortal dull teachers. Nothing comes so home, 
it’s my belief, as a lesson the teacher has just learned 
himself from the Almighty, whether from His word 
or His hand. However, Toby’s not set himself up 
to preach, any way. Folks felt the better for what 
he’d got to say, and they would make him preach, 
and that’s the end of it.” 

“A congregation who wild listen is a good begin- 
ning for any parson, certainly,” said Father. ‘ And 
I suppose Toby’s salary is not very high.” 

“The pay of them local preachers,” replied Betty 
drily, “‘is most times the wrong way as far as this 
world goes. Toby often walks ten or twenty miles 
to his preaching, and when it rains he’s got to 
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preach in his wet clothes, and sit in them till they’re 
dry; so that his pay is like to be weary bones 
now and rheumatics in old age. But he’s content 
enough.” 


But when afterwards I questioned Toby about his 
self-denying labors, he colored and stammered, very 
little like a man accustomed to public speaking, and 
at last he said,— 

“'They’ve only taken me on trial for a year. And 
as to the pay, the times I have alone on my walks, 
thinking over the Lord and His goodness, and all I’ve 
got to tell them, is pay enough for a prince, let alone 
the joy of seeing the poor souls comforted and 
cheered up a bit, while I talk to them, and the hope 
of meeting them all and thanking the Lord together 
by-and-by.” 


These last weeks have been full of events. Uncle 
Beauchamp died rather suddenly two months since. 
The shock of his death brought on a slight attack of 
paralysis on Aunt Beauchamp, which has disabled 
her from entering any more into society. 

Cousin Evelyn is left in possession of a large for- 
tune, bequeathed for her sole use, on her father’s 
death, by the will of her paternal grandmuther. She 
has announced her intention of paying us a visit. 
Aunt Beauchamp keeps recurring, like a sick child, 
to a promise she says Mother made her of coming to 
nurse her if ever she should need it. And since it is 
impossible for Mother to leave home, the doctors 
(Evelyn writes), think that difficult as the journey is, 
the most probable chance of recovery is for her 
mother to come for a time to us, if we can receive 
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her. Mother’s tender and quiet nursing may restore 
her shattered nerves, or, at least, soothe them. Betty’s 
anticipations of this visit are not bright. A fine 
London man and maid, and an old madam, who (she 
has heard) paints her face (which no one ever did in 
the Bible except Jezebel), are very serious apprehen, 
sions to Betty. 

Indeed, she said to-day, it was quite enough, in her 
opinion, to account for all the evil signs and tokens; 
so that, she admits, there is some comfort even in 
such an upset as this, for such sights and sounds 
might have boded worse. 


Betty’s spirits are much relieved, now that our vis- 
itors have come, by discovering that the “ London 
man” turns out to be a Methodist collier lad, pro- 
moted by Evelyn to the dignity of groom; that my 
aunt’s woman, Mrs. Sims, is entirely engrossed with 
her mistress; that my poor aunt herself has relin- 
quished the rouge; and that in a very short time the 
whole party are to emigrate from our house to the 
parsonage. 

For Evelyn has bought the next presentation of the 
living for Hugh, for which, she says, we owe her no 
thanks, as she intends ruthlessly to rob us of the par- 
sonage, and to conyert it, with the exception of such 
rooms as she and her, mother want, into an orphan- 
house for some destitute little girls she has discovered 
in London, for whom she believes the great hope is to 
take them quite out of reach of their bad relations, 
into such a new world as this will be to them, 


We, she says, are to struggle on as we can in the 
old house. She insists, however, on rey airing or re- 
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building the fallen side of the old court, in which are 
situated the rooms formerly appropriated to us. The 
masons and carpenters are at work already. There 
is not much to be done. The old walls are as firm as 
when they were built, and the stone mullions only need 
to be repaired here and there. The chief renovation 
is the replacing of the broken floors and ceilings, the 
glazing of the old windows, involving the dethrone- 
ment of Betty’s hens, who from time immemorial 
have made their roost in the deserted old chambers. 
Already, under Evelyn’s eager hastening, the work is 
advancing. And when Hugh comes back he will feel 
as if an enchanter’s wand had been waved over the 
old place, so delightfully like and yet unlike is it to 
its old self. 


Evelyn is altogether grayer and gentler and more 
peaceable than I ever saw her. Her strong will 
seems to find its true element in action, and no more 
drives her restlessly against other people’s wills, 
merely by way of exercise. At the same time she 
seems to me more of a queen than ever; and I de- 
light to watch how instinctively every one yields to 
her control—every one except poor Aunt Beauchamp ; 
and in her sick-chamber I love to watch Eyelyn even 
better than anywhere.else. The paralytic stroke, be- 
reavement, and change of circumstances, have brought 
a vague irritation and sense of helpless opposition 
into my poor aunt’s brain, very sad to see; and this 
chiefly vents itself on Evelyn. She seems to feel as 
if something, she knows not what, were always pre- 
venting her doing what she wishes; and when Eye- 
lyn appears, this tyrannical something seems to rep- 
resent itself to her as poor Evelyn’s will. At times 
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she blames and reproaches Evelyn as if she were a 
willful child. At other times she weeps, and wrings 
her hands, and entreats, as if she herself were the 
child and Evelyn the harsh guardian, to be allowed 
to do some impossible thing or other, And Eve- 
lyn, so strong and commanding elsewhere, by that 
sick-bed is tender and yielding, and patient with 
every sick fancy. Now and then, after a paroxysm 
of fretting and complaining, she is rewarded by a 
few tender words of love and thanks, as a gleam of 
clearer light breaks over the poor troubled brain. 
And at such times it is always as to a little child 
Aunt Beauchamp speaks to her, calling her old ten- 
der nursery names, long disused, at which poor Eye- 
lyn’s eyes fill with tears. 

The doctors say this form of the disease will prob- 
ably pass; and already Mother's presence, and firm, 
kind nursing seems to haye exercised a soothing in- 
fluence. 


The time for Hugh’s arrival is come. Any day 
may bring us tidings of his ship. Evelyn is hasten- 
ing the preparation of the parsonage, for the recep- 
tion of her mother and the orphans. Two rooms 
looking on the garden she has fitted up with every 
luxury her mother is accustomed to, China vases and 
images on golden brackets, caskets of aromatic woods, 
soft carpets and leopard’s skins, mirrors with little 
China Cupids peeping round at their own reflections 
from the garlanded frame: everything to make poor 
Aunt Beauchamp feel as much at homeas if her win- 
dows looked on Great Ormond Street, instead of over 
a patch of garden sheltered with difficulty from the 
storms of the Atlantic. 
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The rest of the house is a strange contrast. In 
Evelyn’s own rooms the only luxuries are books and 
flowers, and a view, through an opening in the yalley, 
of the sea. The furniture is nearly as simple as that 
of the dormitories and the school-room for the or- 
phans, to which the remaining portion of the house 
is devoted, Every one of the little white beds in 
these dormitories has its own chest of drawers, which 
is also the toilette table andits washing stand. These 
are all alike. Evelyn means to add by degrees little 
gifts of pictures and books, as she learns the tastes of 
the little inmates, She wishes to make a home, as far 
as possible, for the children; not, she says, by the 
assumption of names of relationship which are untrue, 
and but by getting to know each child individually, 
by giving each some little peculiar possessions, so as 
to make each feel not a little unit in a sum, or a thing 
in a magazine, but a little person in a family. Her 
plan is to give each of them, perhaps, a hen, or a 
fruit-tree, that they may learn early the connection 
between taking care and having, and between self-de- 
nial and giving. And whenever this is possible, she 
intends to encourage their cherishing little memorials 
of the past, that they may feel they are not taken 
into the orphan house to be taken out of the order 
of God’s providence, but only to be removed from 
some of the world’s dangers and Satan’s tempta- 
tions. 

“That is my blank sheet, Kitty,” she said to me 
one day. “It will be strange, in after years, to see 
how what is written on it corresponds with my plans. 
For, though the scheme is in my hands, the history, 
you know, is not.” 

“Cousin Kitty,” she said suddenly, as we were 
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walking home across a reach of sandy shore, “I know 
Mr. Wesley thinks riches the meanest of God’s gifts, 
but Ido think they are a grand gift when one is 
young and free. So few possess riches until their 
wants and habits have grown up to them, so that 
after all they are only enough to supply their wants, 
—that is not riches to them at all, Now, with me, it 
is different. My tastes are as simple as possible. I 
have no pleasure in splendor and no need for luxu- 
ries. God has given me riches in my youth and 
health; and, moreover,” she continued ina trembling 
voice, “He has given me to see something of the 
great poverty and misery there are in the world. 
And also He has brought me at the threshold of my 
life face to face with Death. And there is nothing 
in the world I should like so much, I mean really 
like or enjoy so much,” she repeated emphatically, 
“as, unentangled with any personal interests or cares, 
to give myself up, that is, all I have and am, to help- 
ing, and cheering, and serving the sorrowful and 
neglected and destitute people around me, all my 
life long, leading them to feel all the time that 
the love and help they found in me was only a 
little trickling from the great love and power of 
God.” 

As she spoke, she was looking far out over the sea 
to the west, where the sky was glowing with sunset. 
But the glow and the life in her eyes and on her 
beaming face, seemed to make the glow on the sky 
lifeless in comparison. It came, I felt, from a Sun, 
“unseen and eternal,” and its light was not that of 
sunset but of sunrise. 


While Evelyn and I stood together by the sea-side 
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that evening, I noticed, at one point, a bank of 
clouds just rising slowly above the horizon. 

As we walked home, the wind rose in those strange, 
fitful gusts which Father says are like flying skirmish- 
ing parties sent out to clear the way before the main 
forces of a storm. 


As the wind rose all through that evening, I began 
to feel terribly anxious; and I knew they all felt as 
T did, because every one made such lively efforts not 
to let the conversation flag. They talked about 
Evelyn’s alterations at the parsonage, about the reno- 
vations in our old house, about Father’s old military 
days—about every one except Hugh, about every- 
thing except the tempestuous wind which had now 
ceased to be gusty and kept surging up the valley 
in great deafening waves, as regular and almost as 
strong as the billows it had been urging on in its 
course, and whose salt spray it kept dashing against 
the windows, mingled with great plashes of rain. 

Evelyn wished me good-night in an easy, careless 
tone, as if it were quite an ordinary night, and no 
one we cared about were on the sea; and Mother 
made no attempt to come to my chamber or to invite 
me to hers, as she does in any common anxiety. 
Only Father’s voice betrayed his feelings by its ner- 
vous abruptness, as he came back from an explora- 
tion of the weather, and said, as we separated for the 
night,— 

“This weather is nothing sudden. It cannot have 
taken any good seaman by surprise. It has been 
brewing since yesterday evening ; ; and no doubt any 
one whe knows this coast is eiNiice far enough from it 
or safe in port,” 
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But long afterwards, I heard Mother’s closet door 
close, and low voices conclude what I felt had been 
an earnest parley; and, with every sense quick as it 
was that night, I heard Evelyn’s soft step glide 
stealthily past my chamber to her own. 

Only Betty ventured to speak tome, She knocked 
at my door, and came into my chamber from her 
own, while I was still standing at the window, listen- 
ing to the storm. 

““Mrs. Kitty, my dear!” she said in her old tone 
of authority, which carried me back to my childhood, 
and made me feel submissive at once. ‘ Mrs. Kitty, 
my dear lamb, you mustn’t stand staring and heark- 
ening like that.” And she began quietly to unfasten 


my dress, as when I was a little child. “ There’s 
nothing folks can’t see and hear if they hearken on 
nights like this, my dear,” she continued. “I’ve 


heard the wind ereusle, and moan, and scream in 
that way ; I would have sworn it was folks in mortal 
trouble; and in the morning when I came to ask, 
nothing had happened out of the way. So take 
heart, my dear, take heart !” 

How thankful I felt to Betty for the want of tact 
which made her full heart come blundering out 
with all its sympathy, so that I could just lay my 
head on her shoulder and cry like a child, and be 
comforted. 

“Ym not out of heart, Betty,” I sobbed; “ why 
should I be? His ship may not have left America 
yet, you know; it may be in port quite safe, close at 
hand, close at hand !” 

“It may, my dear, it may,” she said; “ but it isn’t 
maybes that’ll comfort you, my lamb, You must 
trust the Lord.” 
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“T do,” Isaid. ‘Indeed I do. But He promises 
us no security from danger; none from any danger, 
does He 2” 

“ Well, Mrs. Kitty,” she said, “I can’t say I think 
He do. But He promises to care for us, and He tells 
us to trust, and we must, my dear, we must! The 
Lord is sure not to hurt us more than He can help. 
His promises are great, my dear, but the Lord him- 
self is better than all His promises. He always 
means more than He says; more and never less ; be- 
cause He is better than words can say. So Mrs. 
Kitty, my dear,” she concluded, “I'll leave you alone 
with Him. You'll find it better. For all the great- 
est fights, it’s my belief, have got to be fought out 
alone with the Almighty. You'll find when you 
kneel down and give yourself up, heart and soul to 
Him, that you don’t want any more promises than 
he gives. For all the words in the world end some- 
where, and have something they cannot reach. But 
the love of the Lord has no end, and it flows down 
to the bottom of every trouble.” 

And when Betty had gone, I did kneel down, and 
I proved what she said to be true. I proved that all 
possible promises are included and absorbed by that 
one, “I will never leave thee;” that all hopes of 
deliverance are weak to sustain, compared with sim- 
ple trust in the Deliverer, 

I would not blot out the lessons of that night for 
twice its pain. For, at last, I was able to put out 
the light and lie down in the darkness, without 
shuddering, alone with the storm; although the rush 
of the wind up the valley, as gust after gust broke 
against the house, made the branches of the old 
elms strain and groan like a ship’s timbers, and the 
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windows rattle, and the old house tremble to its 
foundations. For the tone of an enemy’s voice had 
passed from the tempest. I could take refuge with 
the Arm that wielded it, for me and mine, And 
this is something to prove; for it would, doubtless, 
have been easier to have been at sea by Hugh? s side, 
than in that quiet chamber; far easier to have oak 
tossing helplessly, as I thought he might be, from 
the crest of one wave to the trough of etothen: feel- 
ing the ship stagger at every blow of the waves, than 
to lie there, safe and sheltered, listening to the winds 
as they care a up the valley after lashing the sea 
into fury. 

In the morning Betty came to me, as I was dress- 

, her face white and her eyes aie with fear. 
Toby, she said, had just come down from the cliffs, 
and had said thous was a dismasted ship of British 
build, out of her course and quite unmanageable, 
ine as fast as she could the fatal rocks at me 
entrance of his little bay. He was going back to his 
cottage, with two or three of his class, to pray for 
the crew; and then they were to keep watch on the 
points a the coast, from which help was most prac- 
ticable, ready to throw ropes, or to render any 
possible assistance. 

None of us could rest in the house with such a 
catastrophe at hand. Father and Roger went up on 
the cliff, to join the old seamen and the fishermen 
already thers. Evelyn and I tried to accompany 
them, but we could stand before the wind; and it 
was arranged that we, with Mother and Betty, should 
remain in Toby’s cottage, keeping up the fire, taking 
thither blankets and warm wraps and all kinds of 
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restoratives, in case any of the ship-wrecked crew 
could be rescued. 

But that moment on the cliffs had been enough to 
imprint the terrible sight on our hearts for ever. 

Dismasted, helpless, full, we knew, of our country- 
men driven on our own shores, the shore they had 
been eagerly looking for so long, to perish ! 

Not one of us spoke a word as we busied our- 
selves in making every possible preparation, or in 
the still more terrible moments of inaction which 
followed, when every possible preparation had been 
made. 

Then Toby came for an instant to the door and 
shouted : 

“There is hope! there is hope! Don't give over 
praying! She is jammed in between two rocks. 
If she can hold together till the ebb, there is hope! 

A sob of relief broke from us all; and we knelt 
down together. But no one would utter a word. 

Soon Toby came again. 

“They are making signals!” he said. ‘“ We have 
made signals to them to wait. But either they don’t 
make us out, or she won’t hold together. One of 
them is tying a rope round him to throw himself into 
the sea. We can see him from the beach. We could 
make him hear if it wasn’t for the roar of the wind 
and the sea.” } 

Then we could remain in the cottage no longer. 
Evelyn and I went back with Toby to the point on 
the beach nearest the wreck. 

“He hopes to reach us, and get the rest in by the 
rope,” said Toby. ‘ But he'll never do it, the sea is 
too wild.” 

And then in a low tone,— 
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“He must know the coast. He is climbing the 
slippery rock at the only point it can be climbed, 
where Master Hugh and I used to hunt for gulls’ 
nests.” 

He stopped. His eye met mine. 

“Oh, Mrs. Kitty, take heart, take heart !”” he said. 
“Master Hugh knows what he’s about. And the 
Lord ’l never let him be lost.” 

The form we were watching plunged from the rock 
and disappeared beneath the waves. There was a 
shout among the fishermen. Again another; he had 
re-appeared above the breakers. Then again a terri- 
ble breathless silence. 

What happened next I did not see. A mist came 
before my eyes, blotting out sound and sight. 

And the next thing of which I was conscious was 
waking up in Toby’s cottage with my head on 
Mother’s bosom, and seeing some one stretched on 
Toby’s little bed beside the fire, but not too close, 
while Toby and Betty, on each side, were chafing the 
hands and feet, and the face was motionless and pale 
as death. 

But slowly, almost before I was fully conscious, his 
breast heaved slightly; the eyes feebly opened and 
met mine. And the next instance I was kneeling 
beside Hugh. 

They had been chafing and rubbing, and trying 
every means of restoration for an hour; and it was 
only just before I recovered consciousness, that the 
first faint gasp, the first pale flush of color gave any 
sien of returning life. 

But as I knelt there beside him, his eyes opened 
again and rested with such rest on mine, and he 
rather breathed than said, so faint was his voice,— 
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* Are the rest saved ?” 

And Toby answered,— 

“They’re all saved, all. The Lord bless you, 
Master Hugh. The waves which dashed you, a 
drowned man, as we thought, on the beach, did not 
break the rope which bound you to the wreck. 
Three of the boldest clung to that and were saved at 
once, and all the rest when the tide went out.” 

Then Hugh was satisfied, and asked no more ques- 
tions, but kept firm hold of my hand and closed his 
eyes. His lips moved, tears pressed slowly out from 
under his closed eyelids, and an expression of un- 
utterable peace settled on his face. 

Before night we were all kneeling there, beside 
him, the shipwrecked crew around the door, while 
in feeble, but distinct tones, he was thanking God 
whose mercies are “new every morning,” whose 
“mercy endureth for ever.” 

That is the way in which God has answered a 
thousand prayers at once. 

Life was given back to the perishing by Toby’s 
fireside, and through his hands. The wrecker’s 
house of death became a threshold of life. The den 
of thieves became a house of prayer. 

And Hugh is given back tome. That was the first 
service in which Hugh led the prayers and praises of 
his flock. A “prosperous journey” had indeed been 
given him (such as was given to St. Paul of old), 
beyond all we could have dared to ask. 

He had reached his native shores in a nobler tri- 
umph than if he had been convoyed by all the 
King’s fleet, and greeted by a royal salute; cast on 
the beach a shipwrecked man, all but dying for 
those he had plunged into the waves to rescue. 
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The Amens of his first thanksgiving service had 
been sobbed from the lips of those whose lives he 
had risked his own save. 

We accept it as a token. 

When “the storm of life is past ;’ when we wake 
to our first thanksgiving-service on the other shore, 
will there (oh, will there not?) be such a company 
of rescued men and women around us then ? rescued 
from wreck more fatal, pouring out their praises, 
not, indeed, to us, but to Him who loved us all and 
redeemed us all to God by His blood; not at the 
risk of His life only, but, by giving it up, redeemed 
us not from hell to heaven only, but from sin to God. 

For the storms never cease on earth. And even 
when Mr. Whitefield, and the Wesleys, and John 
Nelson, and Silas Jold, have passed from this world, 
with all the noble men and women who work with 
them, rescuing wrecked souls from destruction, and 
chafing fainting hearts into life, Hugh says the 
storms will still continue, and the wrecks. For till 
heaven and earth shall pass away, the work of 
rescuing the lost will have to begin again, generation 
by generation, and day by day. 

But there is no fear, Hugh is sure, but that with 
the storms God will send the deliverers; the new 
workmen for the old work of rescue from the old 
perils, wakening the new song of redemption, fresh 
as the first, in every heart that learns it fresh from 
heaven. 


THE END. 
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“They be not all faithless that are either weak in assent- 
ing to the truth, or stiff in maintaining things any way 
Opposite to the truth of Christian doctrine. But as many 
as hold the foundation which is precious, though they hold 
it but weakly, and as it were by a slender thread, although 
they may frame many base and unsuitable things upon it, 
things that can not abide the trial of the fire; yet shall 
they pass the fiery trial and be saved, which, sacee, have 
builded themselves upon the rock, which is the foundation 
of the Church..... But how many millions of them are 
known so to have ended their mortal lives, that the draw- 
ing of their breath hath ceased with the uttering of this 
faith, ‘ Christ my Saviour, my Redeemer Jesus!’ And shall 
we say that such did not hold the foundation of the Chris- 
tian faith ?”—A learned Discourse by Mr. Richard Hooker. 


Introductory Note. 


for its quaintness, 

The truths stated in it are, the Editor be- 
lieves, not more evangelical than are to be met with 
in the letters of Bernard of Clairvaux; and these 
truths, and the errors which grow up beside them, 
not more inconsistent with each other than many of 
the beliefs which, in those confused times, contrived 
to find an honest livelihood in the same mind. The 
mixture of shrewdness and childishness in the good 
monk would be the natural consequence of an expe- 
rience so limited as his, and of the union of the intel- 
ligence of manhood with that habitual relinquish- 
ment of all manly freedom of thought and action 
which his rule required. 

Brother Bartholomew’s practical piety must have 
had many parallels in days when the Bible was daily 
read in the Benedictine abbeys, and monasteries were 
the industrial schools and penitentiaries of the nation. 

The earnestness of his religion may serve to show 
the strength of that principle of life which survived 
the malaria of the monastic system; whilst its de- 
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formed and stunted growth, in contrast with the quiet 
and steady progress of his friend, may illustrate 
the poisonous nature of the system which could 
paralyze and distort a life so real and so divine. 

It is happy to think, that, amongst the millions 
who adhered to the ecclesiastical system of the Mid- 
dle Ages, there were many who lived so near their 
Saviour as to receive from His hands the antidote to 
all its poisons; but it is far happier to know that 
there are thousands who livedso close to Him as to 
rise above its errors altogether, and to be content fo1 
His sake to be rejected of their generation. 


THE 


Diary ot Brother Bartholomew. 


and especially of our Lady His mother, pat- 

roness of this our Abbey of Marienthal, I, Bar- 
tholomew, a poor brother in the same venerable 
Abbey, governed according to the genuine and origi- 
nal rule of the holy Benedict, have undertaken to 
write a history, from day to day, of the things which 
mine eyes shall see and mine ears hear. 

The thought of this chronicle has visited me fre- 
quently of late, often intruding on my hours of holy 
meditation, for which reason I endeavored to scare it 
away asa presumptuous suggestion from the Ene- 
my; but seeing that in spite of all my conjurations, 
and crossings, and repetitions of the Pater Noster and 
the Sacred Hours, it hath continued to force itself 
upon me (being even spoken to me in visions by the 
holy Benedict himself,) I have concluded it to be a 
good thought, well pleasing to the saints, and have 
therefore resolved on executing it, and leaving these 
my humble memorials as a legacy to the Abbey, know- 
ing that the common incidents of to-day are often as 
a strange and pleasant tale to those that come after; 
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since which determination my meditations have been 
no more disturbed—a further proof that the project 
is not from below. 

In order to accomplish this.design, parchment be- 
ing somewhat costly, I have procured from the Prior 
the copy of an old manuscript which none of us 
can read—not even our learned brother Lupacius, 
who has studied at Paris. The labor of effacing the 
former characters was great, they being carefully 
and thickly written, but I was cheered in my toil 
by the thought that I was destroying some of the 
works of the Evil One, the letters being of a very 
hideous and diabolical form, square and three-cor- 
nered, and very black, speckled moreover with a 
countless multitude of dots which skipped around 
them like wicked imps, making so ugly a confusion 
as no Christian could look at long without danger 
of distraction, much less have made. In every page, 
therefore, however I may fill it, it is a marvellous con- 
solation to me to reflect that I am tilling so much 
ground reclaimed from the infidel. 

I have lived all my life within the walls of the 
Abbey, and of the world beyond I know even as 
little as the Israelites did of the Promised Land when 
they believed the spies. Of my father and mother I 
know nothing, nor do any of the brethren. I was 
found one winter morning, a helpless infant, lying 
on the threshold of the convent, wrapped in a few 
rags, with a label importing that my mother and 
father were dead, and entreating the holy brethren, 
for the love of God, to bring up the orphan and 
teach him to offer masses for the souls of his parents. 

At first, I have heard, the monks were sorely puz- 
zled how to handle and what to do with me. An 
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especial convocation was convened, in which it was 
determined to feed and cherish me as they would 
any other young and tender thing, and after being 
baptized, I was assigned to the guardians of the 
hospital, with a room for my special use. But, one 
after another, the patience of the holy men was quite 
wearied out with my ceaseless cries and complain- 
ings, until it was resolyed to commit me to the keep- 
ing of a respectable peasant woman in our village, 
called Magdalis Schroder. With her I grew to a 
healthy and merry boy, but the good monks always 
insist that the suavity of my temper at present is 
nothing less than a miracle, considering that so un- 
manageable and ill-natured a babe was never seen. 
In my youth I had occasionally strong desires to 
see something of the world beyond our valley, that 
before my profession I might know what I was re- 
nouncing; but the brotherhood always withheld me, 
saying, that such a wish was like Evye’s desire to be 
made wise by eating of the Tree of the Knowledge 
of Good and Eyil—that in the world nothing was to 
be learned but evil, and in the convent the knowledge 
of good. Their will was everything to me, and I 
unresistingly acquiesced; but I have often since 
thought that the evil lies nearer home, and that if I 
had to choose, I would not fly for refuge to a monas- 
tery. But what am I saying? The holy Benedict 
pardon me! AIlI mean is, that if, as they say, the 
earth is the same everywhere, as the heart certainly 
is, perhaps the heavens are also the same, and as near. 
I say this to mother Magdalis sometimes, when she 
groans under her burdens and cares; yet, for myself, 
I have no wish to change. Here I have lived, and 
here, if the Lord and the Abbot will it so, I will die. 
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Nevertheless, I was not always so content. 

At one time, when I was young, my heart felt 
strong, and fluttered for freedom, as the Prior’s 
birds flutter in the spring, or as the young buds 
throw off their casings in the forest on an April 
morning, and tremble and open in the sun and the 
warm winds. 

T used to go often and yisit my foster-mother. She 
is a widow, but she has two children—the best, she 
says, a poor widow ever had. It is true, Karl is a 
little wrong-headed and fiery now and then, but 
Nannerl, certainly every one must agree there are 
not many like her. It was not because of her large, 
violet-blue eyes, and her fresh color, like a rose—if a 
rose could change hue as she does (of such things I 
am no judge)—she was a strong and healthy maiden, 
and that was enough—but for truth and goodness, 
and singlepess of heart, I never saw any like her. She 
was like a manuscript of a psalm of thanksgiving, 
illuminated all around with holy images in fair col- 
ors, So joyous and in harmony. I often thought, 
when I looked at her, of the blessed words, “If thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light ”— 
so full of light, pleasant, cheering, fireside light was 
she within and without. Inever passed her mother’s 
cottage any morning, how early soever—and I 
passed it often—but she was up before me, getting 
her brother’s breakfast, or doing her mother’s work, 
with her bright morning face and her pleasant wibide, 

Now it came to pass, when I went one evening to 
the cottage with a basket of broken meat from the 
Abbey, I thought they all seemed happier than usual ; 
Nannerl’s face was brighter than ever, but it seemed 
to be shining with some hidden joy. At length, 
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when she left the room to put aside the contents of 
the basket, Mother Magdalis told me there was to be 
a wedding in the family—young Hans Reichardt, the 
Abbey carpenter, had asked Nannerl’s hand. They 
had, she said, liked one another long; and before 
many weeks they would proba'ly be coming to the 
Abbey church together. 

Icould not exactly comprehend why Magdalis 
should make such a festival of this: I could not tell 
why, but I had never much admired young Reichardt, 
yet I congratulated them all as honestly as I could. 

“Tt is a good providence,” said my foster-mother. 
“T am old, and the children have no father, and it is 
a blessed thing for them to have a home.” 

Nannerl’s face glowed with a quiet pleasure when 
I wished her joy of her new prospects. I did feel 
glad at their joy, but somehow I was less at home 
there that evening than I had ever been hefore—I felt 
left out of the circle. Hans Reichardt came to see 
his bride, and I took my departure early. Mother 
Magdalis’s words rung in my ears, “It is a blessed 
thing to have a home.” Home!—the word came to 
my heart with anew meaning that evening. Jt means 
very much ; and for the first time I felt this the con- 
yent could never be; a shelter from wind and rain it 
might be—a refuge for the weary—a refectory for the 
hungry—a place to eat and sleep and live in—but 
home meant something more. 

Who had shut me out from this? Who had a 
right to say that this word, this holy thing, might 
never be mine ? 

For many days these things rankled in my heart, 
and sad havoc they made there. Till then, I had not 
a want beyond the convent walls and the society of 
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the brethren; now, my heart had looked beyond the 
old walls; and they girded me in like a prison. I 
was not then bound by any yows, and it was well. 

I did not venture to tell any of the brethren what 
I felt; I did not believe it to be sin, but I knew they 
would all misunderstand me. 

This lasted until one of our evening Scripture 
readings—for in our convent we still adhere to the rule 
of reading through a portion of the Scriptures in the 
winter evenings. I seated myself among the rest, 
prepared to be once more a weary listener to the oft- 
told tale. (Alas! how little I knew of its blessed 
meaning!) The reader stood at his desk, intoning 
the words in his lulling sing-song; the appointed 
monk went his rounds with the lantern, to see that 
none of us fell asleep. The monotonous voice of the 
reader—the uniform tread of the lantern-bearer—the 
monotonous recurrence of convent duties—all grated 
like so many instruments. of torture on my impatient 
heart. In health, we do not notice habitual sights 
and sounds, but in a fever, the slow dropping of 
water from the eaves seems at each fall to eat into the 
brain, And this, I thought, is to be for life! My 
heart sickened and sank under the intolerable burden 
of countless to-morrows, all like to-day. And beside 
this weary circle of fruitless toil arose the haunting 
thought of home—tresh springs of love, ever fresh— 
life growing, widening, deepening, day by day around 
us, and all centering in that inner sanctuary of love, 
the home. 

I was aroused from my dreams and murmurs by 
some words from the gospel, which fell on my ear 
suddenly, as if I heard them for the first time: 

“ For even the Son of man came not to be ministered 
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unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” 

For the first time, the idea of self-sacrifice came to 
me with all the exalted joy the thought can bring— 
the thought of laying down myself, my life, for 
others. I arose from that evening reading strength- 
ened and refreshed, for I had a purpose—and life is 
never quite barren to us if we have one living pur- 
pose to sow in it, to grow and to bring forth fruit. 

The thought of His life took possession of me. I 
longed, I prayed, I strove to be made like Him—the 
holy child Jesus—like Him who went about doing 
good. 

I made a colleetion in the convent to furnish Nan- 
nerl’s house—I labored in the convent garden to rear 
vegetables for the sick—I travelled leagues through 
the pine forests, in the frost and snow, to visit them— 
but the more I read of the life of Jesus, the more un- 
attainable the perfect model seemed. Are not the 
stars as far from the mountains as from the valleys ? 
The more I heard of the law of God, the more I saw 
how far it carried its claims upon the heart; and the 
heart was precisely the thing which all my efforts 
could not reach. 

I could labor for the sick, I could toil and plead 
for Nannerl and her husband, but I could not expel 
the repining thought from my heart when I came 
back from her bright fireside to these dull, cold, con- 
vent walls. 

But yet again God came to me and completed the 
work He had begun. The second part of my text 
healed the wound the first had made. How strange 
it was that I did not see it all at once !— 

“The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
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but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” 

The ransom is needed—for whom? Surely, for the 
sentenced criminal—for those who, not being able to 
fulfill the perfect law, can read in it nothing but their 
condemnation—that is, for me. The ransom is paid 
—for whom? Surely for those who need it. The 
ransom is paid ;—then the prisoner is free. ZI am 
Free! ‘There is now no condemnation to those who 
are in Christ Jesus.” It is faith in this which gives 
strength to walk, not in the flesh, but in the Spirit. 

From that time, my whole life has been changed. 
Jesus, the Son of God, the Lamb of God, our Ransom, 
our Pattern, our Friend, He has redeemed me—I am 
His, and His cause is mine. The self-denial, which 
had been impossible as a sacrifice of expiation, be- 
came the joy of my life as a sacrifice of thanksgiving. 
With the eye of Him who died for us—and dying, 
saved us—watching our lives, what is not possible ? 
I learned that before we can be servants of God, we 
must be made children of God. 

Since then, I have lost those restless yearnings for 
an earthly home. Ihave a home in heayen, and my 
Father has sent me hither, for a little while, to 
call more of His children to Him, to minister to all 
who need:—thus journeying, and singing as I go, I 
aim hastening homeward. I am happy, and can rejoice 
heartily in the happiness of Nannerl and Reichardt, 
In the convent, as well as elsewhere, we can bear one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ. 

And perhaps, in this tumultuous world, it is well 
that there should be some set apart on high, so that 
the strife and eager chases of the present may sound 
to them faint as those of the past, with no seasons 
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but the seasons of heaven ;—like church-towers rising 
above the common homes of men, yet echoing with 
deep tones their joys and sorrows, and telling them, 
amidst their toils and pleasures, how the time is 
passing. 

Yet, if any ask my advice as to leading a religious 
life, I usually say, ‘My child, in your home you are 
sure God has placed you. There He is sure to bless 
you. Be quite sure that He calls you away before 
you change. He knows what work to give His ser- 
vants, and in good time He is sure to let them 
know.” 


April 9.—S. Gregory Nazianzen, Bishop and Doctor. 


Tam just returned from a preaching tour amongst 
the villages of the forest (anciently called of Odin), 
with two choristers and a deacon, to celabrate the 
mass, and preach the Haster sermons. 

Much grieved at discovering in some of the peas- 
ants’ houses a superstitious reverence and fear of the 
old heathen gods (or demons)—the people in many 
places using pagan charms and incantations against 
them, and even endeavoring to propitiate them with 
wheaten cakes and other offerings. I told them that 
either the old gods or goddesses were nothing, and 
therefore could do nothing either for or against 
them; or they were jiends, and God was stronger 
than they; and that, when affrighted at night, or in 
lonely places, they should have recourse to prayer 
and to the sign of the holy cross. Some places, 
where the apparitions and wicked demons seem to 
have been more than commonly malignant, I purified 
and exorcised, sprinkling them with holy water. 
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Nevertheless, in my sermons, and at all times, I told 
the people, that it is only sin which gives the deyil 
power over us, and that none but those whose hearts 
are turned to God, through hearty repentance and 
true faith, are safe anywhere. IJ mourn much that 
these things are not oftener proclaimed by our 
brethren; also, that they have given the peasants 
images of saints instead of their old gods—which 
they often confound, in their blindness, in a very 
profane manner, 

As we went on our way, I and my companions 
made the woods resound, from time to time, with 
psalms and holy hymns, thus lightening the way ; and 
thus also, toward nightfall, effectually keeping the 
powers of darkness ayaunt, the deacon Theodore 
being of somewhat a fearsome spirit. At other 
times, I meditated on some holy text, the theme of 
my next day’s discourse, refreshing myself with the 
living bread wherewith I afterwards fed the people. 
At night we cut down branches from the trees, and 
made palisades around our beasts of burden, which 
carried the holy vessels and vestments; lighting 
watchfires, also, to scare away wild beasts and other 
evil things, 

Once I awoke at dead of night, hearing a strange 
rustling amongst the fir twigs which covered the 
ground, and a cracking of boughs, mingled with 
stifled, unearthly cries. Moreover, by the moonlight, 
which came down in strange and shifting patterns 
on the bare trunks, and on the ground, I perceived 
some dark object flitting rapidly away amongst the 
distant pine-stems. Whereat I arose, and, stirring 
the watchtires, commenced singing the fourth Psalm 
in a loud voice. When I had concluded the last 
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verse, crossing myself on brow and breast, I laid me 
down in peace and slept. 

In the morning our best ass was gone. Without it 
we could scarcely proceed, the other beasts being 
slow-paced and old; yet without it we feared to 
return, the creature being a favorite with our lord 
the Abbot. Wherefore, kneeling down, we laid our 
trouble before God, pleading that it was His errand 
on which we were journeying, and telling Him of our 
sore need; our lord the Abbot being withal a man 
ef a hasty spirit. How marvellously He heard the 
prayers of His servants, the sequel will show. 

A few days thereafter, I preached in a certain vil- 
lage, on the commandments, dwelling, amongst the 
rest, on the sin of theft. Great power was present to 
smite the consciences of the hearers. Many wept, 
and before the close of my sermon one came forth, 
and before them all cried out, “ Lay on me what pen- 
ance you will. It is I who stole the Abbot’s ass.” 

The whole assembly were greatly moved, and would 
have fallen on the thief, but hastily descending from 
the pulpit, I went to him, and as he knelt before me, 
I said— 

“Thou seest, my son, that the eyes of the Lord are 
in every place, seeing in the darkness of the pine 
forest at midnight, as in the assembly at midday. 
Thou canst not fly from Him, for he is everywhere; 
thou needst not fly from Him, for He is ready to for- 
give. Itis because thou hast not known His grace, 
that thou hast despised His law. But if now thou 
repentest, and with thine heart believest, I, although 
a sinner as thou art, absolve thee from thy sin.” He 
had been a fierce robber, the terror of the neighbor- 
hood, 
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After the service he brought the ass to the door. 
As I left the place the people thronged around us to 
seek my blessing; and lifting up my hands I blessed 
them, many weeping and kissing my hands. But I 
turned and said, “ Mourn not, my brethren, that ye 
see me no more; but look, I pray you, to Him whose 
arms were stretched out on the cross to save you— 
whose hands are lifted up always to bless you. Look 
to Him !” 

The robber went forth with us, and although the 
deacon Theodore much misliked his company. He 
spoke not a word for many miles, walking with head 
bowed down, at my ass’s head. 

At last, as it grew dusk, and we were entering on 
a thick part of the Odenwald, said to be infested with 
plunderers, brother Theodore came to my side and 
whispered— 

“Were it not better to send this man away? He 
may have too many friends here,” 

But I answered, in the words of the wise king, 
“The hearts of men are as the rivers of waters; He 
turneth them whithersoever He will. Let us not 
hinder His work on this poor soul.” 

At length the shadows fell around us, and, coming 
to a glade of the forest, we alighted for our night’s 
encampment. The robber continued with us, serving 
us much in hewing branches and lighting our fires, 
he being more skilled in such work than we. 

After offering our vesper prayer and hymn, I lay 
down to sleep, none making me afraid. 

The robber sat watching the fires, whilst brother 
Theodore lay, with half-closed eyes, watching him. 
But the peace of God kept my heart, and I slept 
soundly, 
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About midnight I awoke, startled by the crackling 
of the watchfires. The robber sat close to my head, 
stirring one of the fires with a huge pine log.. I arose 
and seated myself opposite to him. 

“Father,” he said, leaning on the log, his dark 
strong Cone glowing in the red fon thou art 
a man of peace, but thou hast courage; knowest thou 
who I am ?” 

“T know, my son,” I replied, “ that thou hast been 
a great sinner; but I trust one stronger than thou s 
melting thy heart.” 

“Tam he whom the peasants call Otho the Thun- 
derbolt,” he said. ‘My name has been a terror to 
thousands, yet thou fearest me not. I have many 
bold followers in this forest ; if I were to give one of 
my gathering cries, in half-an-hour you would see 
fifty men around these fires.” 

“The name of the Lord,” I said, “‘is more terrible 
than yours, my son; but to those who trust in it, it 
is a strong tower: the righteous runneth into it and 
is safe. The voice of the Lord is stronger than yours ; 
and-legions of His angels encamp around those that 
fear Him. I have not much courage, but I have 
faith, which is stronger.” 

“JT know it, father,” he replied; “TI, too, know that 
the voice of God is strong, for it has made my heart 
tremble like a reed. He is mighty, and He is against 
me, for I have sinned.” 

‘“‘ Nay, Heis for you,” Isaid, “ for He came to save 
the sinner.” 

Then he unfolded to me the terrible story of his 
life of violence, and I unfolded to him the good tid- 
ings. 

Tt was a strange chapel—the wind roaring in the 
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tops ot the pine-trees, and driving the clouds over- 
head; and a strange audience—the wolves howling 
around the fires—the chief of a robber band; but are 
not all places holy for holy words ? 

And the heart which had never quailed before man, 
but had quivered in the grasp of the Almighty, melted 
as a child’s at the story of the love and sacrifice of 
Jesus. 

“ Father,” he said, ‘can you admit one like me 
within your holy walls? The meanest office would 
be welcome to me—the meaner the fitter for me, if I 
might only work for the poor I have robbed ?” 

“Nay,” I said, “ go and tell thy companions what 
great things the Lord hath done for thee. Mayhap 
they too will repent and believe.” 

“TJ will return,” he said, bitterly, “if you will not 
receive me; but it is scarcely possible for one like me 
to lead an honest life amongst those who haye known 
me. They would say, The old wolf has clothed him- 
self in sheepskin, but he shall not deceive us by 
that.” 

“Go, then,” I said, “and seek to restore your com- 
rades, and afterwards repair to Marienthal: there ye 
shall all find an asylum and a sanctuary,” 

Before the morning broke he was gone. 

The sun arose, throwing slanting rays up across the 
pine-stems, the birds awoke and sang, and the leaves 
trembled and glittered with the drops of dew—and 
we went on our way rejoicing: for, that night, had 
not the day-spring from on high arisen on one who 
sat in darkness and the shadow of death ? 

Otho the Thunderbolt, and three of his compan- 
ions, are now inmates of our Abbey. We think it 
best to employ them as much as possible. They 
therefore fell our firewood, draw our water, keep our 
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cattle, and help to clear more of our forest for tillage. 
The rest of their time they spend in learning and 
reciting psalms and litanies, and listening to our sol- 
emn services. Otho, moreover, contrives to find leisure 
to weave mats and nets, the price of which he lays 
up for future restitution. 

This event has greatly strengthened those amongst 
us who are truly seeking to lead a religious life, and 
has urged us afresh to prayer. But some, alas! con- 
tinue idle and vain, caring for none of these things— 
for here, as elsewhere, our Lord and the devil have 
both their disciples, 


June 7.— Vigil of the Natiwity of St. John the Baptist, 


We have entertained an angel since last I wrote. 
The holy Abbot Bernard, of Clairvaux, has stayed 
with us a day and a night—ever memorable at Mari- 
enthal. He came to preach the Crusade. 

Tt is marvellous into what a ferment his coming has 
thrown the whole of Germany. People flocked from 
the towns and villages to meet him, bringing with 
them the sick on litters, that he might heal them with 
his touch—those esteeming themselves blessed who 
could kiss his hands. The churches were filled, and 
even the churchyards, when he preached, and men 
have taken the cross by hundreds. At Marienthal 
the peasants wept and sobbed at his sermon, although 
they could not understand a word he said—at which 
I marvelled greatly. 

Scarcely could they have received the Lord Christ 
himself with more devoted reverence: indeed, I won- 
der much that they should pay such homage to the 
words of His servant, and so little to His own. I fear 
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for them, lest they be honoring the voice more than 
the words. Yet truly he isa man of a pable presence, 
and of avery lowly mind. 

In the pulpit his eyes flash like flame, but in the 
confessional they are soft as any dove’s. His stature 
is low, but his brow and bearing are so calm, and so 
full of gentle command, that the proudest bow 
naturally before him—not thinking of refusing what 
he never thinks of demanding. He seems worn 
out by the fervor of his piety and the severity of his 
life; yet the ardor which is wasting his frame is mild 
as the first sunshine of May to all else. At the Ab- 
bot’s table, more than once, I heard him laugh joy- 
ously as a child. Nevertheless, there is something in 
him I would shrink from encountering as a foe. 

When one of us remarked on the austerities which 
had so emaciated him, he said— ; 

“The cross of Christ is such a burden as wings are 
to a bird—bearing it aloft.” * 

To us he spoke as St. Paul might of the inward 
conflict, and the inward strength, the grace of God 
ancl the reconciliation wrought by Christ.“ Blessed,” 
he says, “are those to whom God has taught the 
meaning of the words, ‘Ye are my friends, whatso- 
ever I haye heard of my Father, I have made known 
unto you.’ ” 

In the Abbey he left behind him a holy calm. We 
felt that the place was holy ground, because He who 
dwelleth in His saints had been there. | 

fle gave a lamentable account of the world and 
the Church—bishops and priests buying and selling 
holy things, Christian princes fighting one another ; 
and, meantime, the Turk ruling in the Holy Land, 


* See ‘St. Bernard’s Letters.” 
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and the heretics—Cathari, Paulicians, and Mani- 
chees—poisoning the wells of Christian life within 
- the camp. 

There are many of these heretics, he says, on the 
Rhine, and in Bohemia, and the south of France, who 
deny the Divine authority of the sacred priesthood, 
and mock at the holy sacraments, mimicking them in 
their secret assemblies—all the more dangerous, the 
holy Abbot says, because of the blameless moral lives 
of many of them, and their upholding of their errors 
from the Holy Scriptures, which they know and per- 
vert in a wonderful manner. Yet is he averse from 
killing them, having compassion on their lost souls, 
and dreading the effect of public executions in 
spreading their madness, and giving notoriety to 
their errors, 

He is also very earnest against the recent slaughter 
of the Jews on the banks of the Rhine, which some 
have rashly styled a “crusade,” saying, that the true 
weapons wherewith to conquer them are the Word of ° 
God and prayer. Many have already been converted by 
these means. 

Note-—Why not the same for the Turks? They 
are, however, without question, very wicked and ob- 
stinate infidels, and have no right to the Holy Land. 

Two of the companions of Otho the Thunderbolt 
were very urgent to be suffered to take the cross, and 
return with the venerable Abbot, who seemed nowise 
unwilling to receive them, “deeming,” he said, 
“such an enterprize doubly beneficial, since their de- 
parture would be as welcome to their friends as their 
presence to those they went to assist.”* But I ven- 
tured strenuously to oppose their design, fearing that, 


* See ‘St, Bernard to the Templars.”’ 
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to minds so recently enlightened, the distinction be- 
tween spoiling the Turks for Christ’s sake, and plun- 
dering the Germans for their own, might not be so 
clear as could be wished. The holy Bernard deigned 
to be guided by my remonstrance. 

Note.—It is a pity that the holy Abbot should ad- 
here to the novel rule of the Cistertians; but he is, 
notwithstanding, doubtless a man of God. Indeed, 
had it not been for our conviction of his especial 
sanctity, we certainly could not have received one of 
that rule at our Abbey.* 


July 29.—S8. Peter and Paul. 


I have done a deed this week, whether good or 
evil, I shall know hereafter, but otherwise I could not 


do. 
When I went to Magdalis’s cottage this morning, I 


found her wringing her hands and weeping bitterly, 
the room unswept and in disorder, and Karl standing 
with folded arms before the fire looking very sullen 
and determined. 

“What is the matter?” I exclaimed; “what has 
happened ?? 

‘Nothing !” replied Karl, gruffly, “but that my 
mother does not want to spare me to be a soldier of 
the holy Cross.” 

“Nothing !” sobbed poor Magdalis; “ will Father 
Bartholomew call that nothing !—for an only son to 
leave his widowed mother to the mercy of strangers, 


*The quarrels between rival monastic orders sometimes ran very 
high. The Cluniac monks refised the rights of hospitality to the 
Cistertians, and the compliment was returned, although the two heads 
of the orders seem to have been far more forbearing—the venerable 
Peter and St. Bernard having been, personally, cordial friends, 
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that he may go and be killed amongst the heathen 
Turks and Jews?” 

I could not altogether approve of Mother Magda- . 
lis’s view of the Holy Wars, but neither did I feel 
sure of the genuineness of my foster-brother’s voca- 
tion to fight in them. He is at best but a wilful lad, 
although sound at the core, and for some months he 
had been growing weary of the monotonous toil of 
his peasant life. Wherefore I represented to him 
that the call must be very strong which could make 
it a duty for him to desert his mother, and asked him, 
since the redemption of the Holy Land lay so very 
near his heart, when this loud call from heaven had 
been vouchsafed him. 

He looked puzzled for an instant ; then, drawing 
his hand impatiently through his long brown hair, he 
said— 

“You know well I am no scholar; about calls and 
vocations I understand very little; but this I know— 
half the next village are going to Palestine, and the 
lord ‘of Erbach-Erbach has promised to make me 
his armor-bearer if I will go. And how expect a 
young fellow like me to toil away his youth in earn- 
ing a scanty pittance of daily bread, when he has the 
chance of sceing the world, and coming back rich 
enough to be head peasant of the district in a few 


years 2” 
“How many came back from the last crusade?” 
moaned Magdalis. “ Ask the old men of the village 


that !—and “who would not rather be a serf of the 
good monks of Marienthal, than a retainer of the 
proud lords of Erbach? And Nannerl, too, how she 
will grieve, and poor little Gretchen !” 

“Gretchen will not care,” said the young man, 
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coloring. “Gretchen’s grandfather was a merchant of 
one of the free imperial cities, and she says she will 
never wed a serf of the soil.” 

“ What does it matter what that silly child says?” 
said Magdalis, half petulantly; “you will be killed, 
and then she will be as sorry as any of us, poor vain 
wench !” 

Karl’s lip curled, but he did not look altogether 
displeased. 

“The War of the Cross is a holy war,” he said; 
‘“‘and if I die, mother, you will know that I am safe, 
and Father Rudolph, who preached the crusade on 
the Rhine, says one wound from the Turk is worth 
fifty Pater Nosters.” 

Magdalis was too wretched to controyert either his 
theology or his purpose ; but asI looked at his manly 
form, and his bold, bright eye, I felt still more doubt- 
ful as to his beaveeiae yocation to the Cross, and I 
said, ‘“‘ Well, I would not interfere with a pious vow, 
Karl, but I came to tell you that the old Abbey 
huntsman died last week, and I thought you might 
have filled his place, as you are a famous marksman.” 

Karl turned suddenly to me. 

“ Well, Father Bartholomew,” he said, after a short 
pause, “I am no scholar, and as I said, know little of 
calls and vocations—after all, it might be a mistake; 
—could you really get me appointed Abbey hunts- 
man—and made free ?” 

“T might try, Karl,’ I said: “but far be it from 
me to tempt you to resist a call from heaven, or to 
neglect a sacred vow.” 

Karl rubbed his forehead and looked up and down, 
half puzzled and half convicted; at length he ae 
mered— 
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“J am a poor unlettered man; I do not know that 
it was exactly a vow, Father Bartholomew; and even 
if it were, could you not perhaps manage that for me 
too ?” 

I could not help smiling as I shook his hand and 
took leave. 

In a few weeks Gretchen is to be married to the 
Abbey huntsman. The saints intercede for me if I 
have done wrong! After all, Karl will be in the ser- 
vice of the Church. 

And I sometimes wonder if the Saviour cares as 
much for His deserted sepulchre as so many now do. 

Are not his living habitations far better ? 

“The poor ye have always with you.” 

“Tn that ye did it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 

And St. Paul writes to each one of the faithful: 
“‘ Know ye not that your bodies are the temples of the 
Holy Ghost ?” 

Why then travel so far to the site of an overthrown 
temple and an empty tomb ? 

“ He is not there—He is risen.” 

He is not there only, for, where two or three are in 
His name, there is He. 

St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Thomas, St. Bartholomew, and 
all the holy Apostles and Evangelists ; 
St. Stephen, St. Clement, St. Pothinus with thy com- 
panions ; 
St. Irenzeus with thy companions; 

St. Sebastian, St. Laurence, and all the holy Martyrs; 
St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory, and all the 
holy Doctors ; 

All the holy Pontiffs, 

All the holy Monks and Hermits, 


Q 
(3) 
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All the holy Virgins and Widows, 
Omnes sancti and sancte Dei, 
Orate pro me, — 
if I have erred. 


July 10. 


On the eve of the Feast of the Transfiguration, a 
strange monk begged admittance into our Abbey. 
He bore letters of recommendation from the venera- 
ble Peter, Abbot of Clugni, and we received him 
gladly. 

He is a noticeable man, tall, with a complexion 
that tells of a southern sun; his eyes are very dark 
and piercing—they seem always still; and yet, when- 
ever you look at him, they are fixed on you. His 
bearing is more that of a soldier than of a monk— 
and of a soldier more used to command than to obey ; 
yet is he wonderfully lowly and submissive, and 
ready to perform the most servile offices if directed 
by his superiors. He calls himself Conrad. He says 
little, perhaps because he speaks German with a 
slight lisp, and with difficulty, nevertheless not as if 
his throat were sewn up like a Frenchman’s, but with 
a manly force. He also talks Latin, so that I under- 
stand him easily, although brother Lupacius avers 
that his idiom is not that of the ancient Romans; no 
reproach, I trow, to a Christian man. 

In no language, however, does he say much, his 
thoughts seeming for the most part’ turned inward, 
and not happy, although he has a singular way of 
seeing everything whilst apparently looking at 
nothing. 

Most of us stand rather in awe of him, but the 
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strange, taciturn man attaches me to him; also, he 
seemeth not to mislike my company. 


August 18. 


A company of Lombard merchants has been here 
to-day with silks from Greece and Asia, and other 
curious Eastern wares. 

The Abbot bought some beautiful rare stones, to 
ornament withal a copy of the missal which brother 
Theodore, a curious man in all arts and handicrafts, 
has lately illuminated. 

Also some of the brotherhood purchased several 
ells of fine stuff for their hoods and scapularies. I 
marvelled to see how curious they were in their 
choice,* running the cloth through their fingers- 
holding it up to the light—disposing it around them 
in cunning folds—and discussing its merits with the 
dealers and with one another, as eagerly as if it had 
been an article of the faith. Scarce could any lady 
at the court of my lord of Erbach have been more 
dainty. Methinks, if this had been our object, we 
might have found a more gallant costume. 

Brother Conrad held himself apart the while, and 
once or twice I saw a smile pass across his face—but 
not of mere amusement. 

The merchants spoke of a wonderfully magnificent 
Christian kingdom amongst the wilds of Asia. From 
their description, brother Lupacius, who studied at 
Paris, concludes it to be somewhere near the garden 
of Eden—but many of us think this a rash and pro- 
fane speculation, deeming that the garden has been 
taken up into heaven. 


* See Neander’s ‘‘ Life of St. Bernard,” p. 81, Miss Wrench’s trans- 
lation, 
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The emperor of this country styles himself Prester, 
or Priest, John, although he has princes and kings 
amongst his servitors, himself preferring the title of 
Priest,-as at once more lowly and more lofty—a sin- 
gular mark of enlightenment in a barbarous man. 

Note.—The merchants seem to understand rightly 
the controversy between us, the old Benedictines, 
and the Cistertians, speaking eyil of these last, as 
sanctimoniously austere, and ill patrons of commerce 
and the arts. 


August 24.—St. Bartholomew. Holy Patron, 
pray for me ! 


Our bees have prospered well this year, yielding a 
goodly store of honey and meat. 


Monday. 


Brother Conrad is foot-sore and ill from his journey. 
It was very long, and he seems unused to foot-trayel- 
ling. Nevertheless, he will not consent in anywise to 
relax the severity of his abstinences. 

This evening, I went to his cell with a healing de- 
coction of herbs, which hath proved of a marvellous 
virtue amongst the peasantry. Ashe did not answer: 
my signal, I gently opened the door. He was kneel- 
ing on the floor, fervently grasping an iron crucifix 
to his breast. As I entered, he arose, and hastily 
threw his mantle around his shoulders, but I could 
see they were bleeding from the use of the discipline. 
He asked, rather haughtily, what I wanted. I prayed 
him to let me bathe his feet. He refused my assist- 
ance courteously, yet so that I could not pressit. As 
I left the cell, he took my hand and pressed it to his 
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lips, saying, ‘‘ Brother, thou hast a good and innocent 
heart—pray for me.” 
I fear he has committed some great sin. 


Thursday. 


All the village is in an uproar about the foreign 
monk, Yesterday, as brother Conrad was walking, 
he saw a stout peasant carle beating one of Manuel 
Reichardt’s boys, for laming his mule by hard riding. 
Without saying a word, Conrad threw back his cowl, 
girded up his garments, and heat the man. At this 
the peasants are enraged, calling him a foreign med- 
dler, but Nannerl takes his part, as also all the chil- 
dren, to whom he is ever gentle. Nannerl’s boy, 
was, however, a mischievous and idle rogue (very 
unlike his mother), and had no right to the mule. 
Moreover, such interference comporteth not with the 
dignity of the religious habit. 

Our lord the Abbot, taking the matter into his con- 
sideration, has condemned our brother to penitence, 
and the seclusion of his cell. Abstinence beyond 
what he already practices is scarce possible. 


Saturday. 


Our lord the Abbot, after matins, enjoined on 
brother Conrad to ask forgiveness from the peasant 
carle. 

His dark cheek flushed high: ‘(I from a villain!” 
he murmured between his teeth. 

“On the obedience of a monk, I command you!” 
said the Albot, rather fierily. 

Conrad bowed in acquiescence, went to the village, 
sought out the peasant, and made the required apology 


in my presence. 
3* 
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The carle would have made him a present in ac- 
knowledgment of the condescension, but he would 
not accept it. 

“ The slave deserved the chastisement,” he said to 
me, as we returned. 

“The obedience of a monk includes submission in 
will as well as in act,” I suggested. 

“T know it,” he replied; “I submit.” 

“The commandment of our Lord Jesus,” I rejoined, 
‘“‘ reaches the heart as well as the will; He said, ‘ Love 
your enemies.’ ” 

He looked down, and spoke no more until we 
reached the convent; but in the evening, he came to 
my cell, and said— 

“You are no hypocrite. Do you mean that it is 
possible, from the heart, to love those who have 
hated, wronged, and meanly slandered us—not only 
to forbear taking vengeance, but to love ?” 

“Jesus said of His murderers, ‘ Father, forgive 
them;’ and thousands of them were forgiven, and 
are now amongst the blessed company of His re- 
deemed.” 

“He was God,” said Conrad; “Tam a man and a 
sinner.” 

“Have you then, yourself, nothing that you need 
to be forgiven ?” 

He looked at me earnestly and sadly. ‘I under- 
stand you,” he said bitterly; ‘“ we must forgive that 
we may be forgiven. It is hard to do it, but not to 
do it is hell.” 

“Nay,” I replied, “we must forgive, because we 
are forgiven. We must love, because we have been 
so loved.” 

But he seemed to have fallen again into his self- 
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enclosed state, and hastily taking his lamp, he left 
my cell. 


Wednesday. 


Brother Conrad seems to have been easier in mind 
lately, having been actively employed. 

He had observed that we had to draw all our 
water for the household, the cattle, and the garden, 
from the stream at the bottom of the valley, which is 
nearly a quarter of a mile off. He asked why we 
did not dig a well. The Abbot assigned the labor, 
and the uncertainty of finding water, as the reason. 

“Tf I am permitted,” he replied, “I will engage to 
accomplish it in a week, with one laborer.” 

Most of us deemed this an idle boast, but Otho the 
Thunderbolt had confidence in the stranger, and 
freely offered to assist him. 

They accordingly set about it at once. In a few 
days the water came gushing out of the excavation. 
Otho wondered at the sagacity with which he had 
fixed ‘on the spot. 

“T have been many years in the East, where water 
is scarce,” he said in explanation. I suppose he was 
with the crusading army. 

He has also shown us some new agricultural im- 
plements, used, he says, among the Provencals, and 
in Languedoc, a people maryellously skilled in all 
sorts of arts and handicrafts. 


Friday. 


To-day a horse was brought to the Abbey for sale. 
The creature was beautiful, but withal so wicked and 
ill-natured, that several of our best riders (and IJ 
grieve to say, there are more among us than befits 
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a company of sober and peaceful world-renouncing 
men, who are skilled in the manege of chargers) were 
thrown violently to the ground. 

The horse was about to be sent back, when Con- 
rad, who had been watching us apart, offered to mount 
him. 

First whispering in the animal’s ear, he sprang on 
his back, and rode him round the court and whither- 
soever he would, guiding him like a lady’s palfrey. 

When he dismounted, we all crowded round him, 
marvelling at his skill. But he said carelessly, “I 
learned it from the Arabs. There are many among 
them who ride far better ;” then disengaging himself 
from us, he retired to his cell. 

Brother Conrad puzzles us all sorely. Some of 
the brethren fear he may have been a follower of 
Mahound, for he spoke in some heathenish jargon to 
one of the Italian merchants, of which none of ‘us 
could understand a syHable. And, as brother Lupa- 
cius saith, what could he mean by “learning from 
the Arabs ?” how can one learn anything Christian 
from an Arab ? 

Yet I feel a strange liking for him; to me he is 
always gentle and friendly. Only sometimes I fear 
he may have mistaken his vocation. Natures ener- 
getic as his, and accustomed to action, will scarce 
find scope or employment in the dead calm of our 
life. 


December, 


The whole Abbey has been in a tumult for some 
weeks. The sub-prior is dead, and we have been en- 
gaged in electing a successor. 

He lay sick for many weeks, being well stricken in 
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years. During his illness, there was much plotting 
and conferring in the conyent; four of the elder 
monks gathering groups of two or three at a time 
around them in corners, at our hours of recreation, 
and talking earnestly in a low voice. 

These monks were very courteous to one another ; 
yet, if one of them saw another thus engaged in con- 
verse, he would join the group, which was sure soon 
afterwards to disperse. 

These same monks were very tender in watching 
the symptoms of the sub-prior’s malady. 

Also, the office-bearers have been marvellously dili- 
gent in their business of late—increasing notably the 
while in courtesy to all. 

At length, the sub-prior died and was buried. 

For some days, the whole brotherhood stepped 
more softly, and spoke with subdued voices. I 
mourned the old man from my heart, for to me he 
had been as a father, and he had many strange tales 
of the olden times. Yet were his last years so quiet 
and noiseless—his voice has so gradually become 
hushed among us—that it scarcely makes a silence, 
now that it has ceased. May he rest in peace! many 
masses will I offer for his soul. 

We met in the chapter-house, and after solemnly 
chanting the Veni Creator Spiritus, the lots were 
cast. 

To the surprise of us all, the lot fell on brother 
Conrad, but he was not to be found. 

Whilst some of the younger brethren went in 
search of him, the rest began to whisper together. 
At first, the four elder monks, whom I have men- 
tioned, seemed relieved to find that neither of the 
four beside themselves was chosen ; but, as brother 
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Conrad’s absence was prolonged, they drew together, 
and conferred in angry whispers. “ An intruder !”— 
“a foreigner !”—“a foundling of the gallows !”— 
“an Arabian magician !”? and many other rash words, 
dropped from them. 

The good men suffered the heat of argument to 
carry them away ; and, ere long, the whispered mur- 
murs rose into loud debate, and the debate into a 
tempest of wrathful words; and so eager and pas- 
sionate was the discussion, that brother Conrad 
stood five minutes amongst them before they per- 
ceived him, 

At length, the lord our Abbot arose, and after ges- 
ticulating some little time in vain, he succeeded in 
imposing silence. 

Still, however, there continued a low grumble of 
discontent, as the echo of thunder among the hills 
when a storm is gone, and we wonder whether it will 
return, 

“ Brethren,” said the Abbot, “behold him whom 
you have chosen to succeed our venerable sub-prior. 
May the choice be blest !” 

But many of the brethren glared angrily on 
brother Conrad, and the storm was beginning to rise 
again, 

Brother Conrad stood with his arms folded on his 
breast, calmly awaiting a pause, with that peculiar 
smile on his lips which I have observed before, until 
the Abbot was again obliged to interpose, 

“ Brethren,” he said, “are we not a sacred council 
of priests, guided by the Spirit of the Highest? Be- 
hold the man of your choice,” 

Then there ensued a sullen calm, and Conrad’s 
voice was heard. 
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“T came not hither,” he said, “ holy father, to rule 
monks, but to save my soul; let the holy brother- 
hood choose some fitter man.” 

We were accustomed to this formula of humility 
in the newly-elected; but, to our surprise, brother 
Conrad persisted in his refusal, and was not by any 
means to be moved from it. 

We accordingly proceeded again to the election, 
and this time the choice fell on one of the four elder 
monks. 

With this the assembly was obliged to be content. 
The new sub-prior has been solemnly installed, and 
brother Conrad is honored in the convent as a model 
of humility. 

On the next morning, as brother Conrad and I 
were journeying together to administer the sacra- 
ment to a sick man,I said, “I rejoice to see that 
your heart is not set on seeking great things for your- 
self.” 

He laughed, and replied, “I do not understand the 
monks, nor they me. If I had desired the greatness 
of this world, I would not have sought it in an ob- 
scure monastery of the north. I have commanded 
thousands of soldiers, and to me it is no point of am- 
bition to rule a few monks. I came hither to fly the 
world, not to seek it. I came hither to live in quiet, 
and to save my soul.” 

Brother Conrad is right, and I love him for his 
honest words; nevertheless, I marvel that he should 
speak so slightingly of our venerable Abbey—char- 
tered as it is by the Emperor, containing the sacred 
relics of a supreme Pontiff—our blessed Lady herself 
baying marked out the site in a vision, our foundet 
being in the calendar, and our Abbot ranking next 
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the mitred Abbots and the episcopal throne. He 
can scarcely be informed of this, or he would never 
have used words so singularly inappropriate as an 
“ obscure monastery,” or “a few monks.” Not that I 
am proud of these privileges: no! holy Benedict 
knows that we are nothing but a company of poor 
and humble priests—the servants of the servants of 
God. 


January 26.—St. Polycarp, Bishop and Martyr. 


A post arrived to-day, with messages and letters 
for our lord the Abbot, and a letter, sealed with a 
noble escutcheon, for brother Conrad. The messen- 
ger brings sad tidings of the apostacy of some of 
Bishop Otho of Bamberg’s new conyerts in Pome- 
rania, and the sufferings of others, Hearing and 
reading of such things, how it shames my languid 
and lukewarm heart! Tov art the same to us as to 
them; oh make us the same to Thee! 

I took the letter to brother Conrad in his cell. On 
receiving it his hands trembled, and his face turned 
livid in its paleness. When he had read it, he tore 
it passionately in twain, murmuring, “ The curse of 
God |” then suddenly checking himself, he said 
to me, “ Leave me, brother Bartholomew, you can do 
me no good now.” I had no choice but to leave the 
cell, for so stern was his countenance, that I deemed 
it folly to resist his will. 


January 50. 


For these many days none of us have seen brother 
Conrad. He refuseth meat, and denieth entry to all. 
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February 1.—St. Ignatius, Bishop and Martyr. 


To-day, I knocked at the door of brother Conrad’s 
cell; receiving no answer, I at length ventured to 
enter unbidden. 

He sat on his bed, with his eyes bent on the 
ground. His crucifix lay on his knees; his face was 
pale and drawn, as that of a man who had passed 
through some great agony of bodily pain; but it was 
perfectly calm, and so was his voice when he ad- 
dressed me, saying— 

“Wherefore do you come here? you can do me no 
good.” 

But I seated myself beside him, and said, ‘“ Brother, 
I came to read you some of the words of peace, fear- 
ing that you have suffered.” 

He did not reply, nor did his features relax ; but 
he bowed his head, and receiving no further encour- 
agement, I opened the Psalter at the 82d Psalm. 

‘Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered. Blessed is the man unto whom 
the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in whose spirit 
there is no guile.” 

“Do you come hither to torment me before the 
time ?” he exclaimed, looking sternly and abruptly 
at me: “in my spirit there 7s guile. My transeres- 
sion can never be forgiven, nor ny sin covered. The 
words of peace aie very swords to me, for I can not 
repent. Those who forgive not shall never be for- 
given, and I can uot forgive !” 

I was silent, and after a few moments he pro- 
ceeded :— 

“Listen, if you will, to my wrong. I have told it 
to none beside. I had broad lands in Arragon, and 
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castles. I loved, and believed myself beloved, and 
was betrothed. In an evil day, I took the Cross; 
she decked me with her colors when I went, and I 
bore them triumphantly through the thick of many 
battles. I returned. Came with my retainers to 
my father’s castle. There was feasting there: she, 
my bride, was there, and my younger brother, a 
scribe, a lawyer, a man of smooth words and a 
comely face, whom I had cherished as my own son, 
for we were orphans—she was there, his wife! My 
lands and castles were my own, and the king was 
my friend; but what were they or he to me? they 
could not restore her to me, or to the truth and 
beauty of soul with which I had clothed her. I left 
my country in disguise, and came hither a monk, 
resigning my titles and estates to them. They took 
advantage of my absence to slander me to my king; 
he trusted me, and revealed their treachery. There 
is the letter they have sent me, thanking me for my 
generosity, and begging me formally to transfer all 
my hereditary rights—and she has signed it. That is 
all my story. Ihaye done what I can—I haye sent 
them what they asked for. I will not curse either 
of them—but God, you say, exacts more. I have 
tried, but I can not forgive. You can do me no good 
—I am lost. 

He said these words with the calm of fixed con- 
viction, as one to whom the terrible thought was no 
strange or doubtful thing, but ascertained and famil- 
iar. But I could not withhold my tears. 

When I could speak again composedly, I took the 
crucifix from his knees and said, “Brother, whose 
image is this ?” 

“IT know what you would say,” he answered ; 
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“but it is in vain. He is God. His heart was 
tender and compassionate; mine is hard—it has been 
frozen hard in its own tears. He forgave, but I hate. 
I sin even as I speak, and can not repent. I do not 
murmur against God. Heisjust. Iam lost—and I 
deserve it !” 

There was such intense and fixed anguish in the 
slow calmness with which he uttered these words, 
that I felt any words of mine were powerless; and 
kneeling down, I called, at first in silence, and then 
aloud, on Him who delighteth in mercy. 

What I said, I do not exactly remember; I re- 
member only that I poured out my whole heart 
before God, calling on Him who is so near to the 
broked-hearted to have pity on my brother—to heal 
the heart men had broken, and to bind up its 
wounds. I knew and felt that the Lord was near us 
-—as near as when the sick and fearful touched the 
hem of His garment, and were healed, and the guilty 
outcast wept at His feet, and was forgiven—and as 
gracious. I was sure that He heard, and sure that 
He would keep His promise, and give what we asked, 
Before I rose, Conrad had sunk on his knees beside 
me, and when I rose he still remained kneeling. 

I waited some time: then placing the crucifix in 
his hands, I said, “It was for no light sin that the 
Son of God left His glory, and became obedient to 
a death such as this: nor did He suffer such things 
in vain. My brother, you are lost; but the Lord 
Jesus came to seek the lost. You have mistaken the 
object of his coming altogether. He came not to 
judge, but to save. Look on Him your sins have 
pierced, and live.” 

There was no tear in his eyes—no sign of emotion 
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on his face; but as I left the cell, he grasped my 
hand, and said, in a scarcely audible yoice— 
“There is hope.” 


February 4. 


This evening, brother Conrad rejoined us at the 
reading of the Scriptures. We are reading through 
the Book of the prophet Isaiah. The chapters read 
to-day were from lii. to lvi. 

“ Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows: yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted. 

‘But he was wounded for our trangressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we 
are healed. 

“All we, like sheep, haye gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way; and the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 

And again— 

“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money: come ye, buy 
and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without 
money, and without price.” 

Methought the living words never brought to my 
heart such a warm feeling of the unmerited and 
unutterable love of God before; and as the lantern- 
bearer went his rounds, casting the light oa one after 
another, I saw that brother Conrad’s face was wet 
with tears, and he did not try to hide them—a 
strange thing for so proud a man, 


February 12.—St. Eulalia, Virgin and Martyr. 


I never saw a man so changed as brother Conrad, 
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His heart seems opened; it is as if a hand which 
knew the secret had touched some hidden spring, 
and the closed vessel had sprung open in an instant. 
Instead of his soul being a dark thing folded up in 
its own gloom, it seems an open house full of peace 
and light, and warming all who come near him. The 
old smile of contemptuous pity has given way to 
one of kindly interest. In place of the dead mechan- 
ical submission with which he used to obey the 
commands of the superiors, it seems now his joy and 
his “meat” to minister to all as the servant of Him 
who came to minister. 

This evening as we returned from a visitation in 
the forest, we passed Nannerl’s cottage; the children 
(she has three now) were standing at the door wait- 
’ ing to catch the first glimpse of their father as he 
returned from the day’s work at the abbey. When 
he came in sight they all ran out to meet him. 
The two eldest clung to his coat, the youngest tot- 
tered after them until he caught her in his arms and 
covered her with kisses. 

“What is it,” said Conrad, when he had passed, 
‘to be able to call God Father |” 

“Yes,” I replied, “‘ and heaven home.” 

God gives strength by giving peace. 

To Conrad as to St. Paul the Son of God has 
been revealed; and the Spirit of God fills every 
corner of his ruined and desolate heart with the 
music of ‘ Abba, Father.” 


February 14. 
The poor people are beginning everywhere to 


suffer from the scarcity of the late harvest, added to 
4% 
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to the inclemency of the season. They throng our 
gates, imploring charity for the love of Christ. Our 
lord the Abbot has emptied the Abbey granaries 
of all the superfluous corn; and this week we have 
sent brother Theodore to Bamberg, with a trusty 
escort, to sell some of our most richly illuminated 
manuscripts, with the gems wherewith they were 
studded. Brother Theodore almost wept to see his 
beloved manuscripts thus stripped; and scarce could 
all I said about the living Epistles being even more 
precious than the written ones, assuage his grief, 
“The collections and labors of a century,” he says, 
“scattered in a week, and betrayed perchance into 
the hands of the ignorant and profane, or of some 
rival order !”” 

Also we have sold some of the church plate and 
decorations, and sundry of the more costly vestments, 
to buy corn withal. Some murmur at this as a 
desecration of holy things, but brother Conrad saith, 
“Tt is but laying them up in a safe place, until we 
want them, with a sure Keeper.” 

He himself hath been very busy of late copying 
manuscripts of the Holy Seriptures, a new occupation 
for him until within the last few months, he being 
more used to handle the sword than the pen. At 
the first, his letters were very uncouth and unchris- 
tian-like, but he laughed at his mistakes until he 
conquered them, and now scarcely can brother 
Theodore write more rapidly or in more beautiful 
and legible characters. He laboreth at it day and 
night, designing to sell these copies for the famish- 
ing peasants. Also the copying of the holy words 
nourisheth his own soul: so that, in watering, “ he 
is watered also himself.” 
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It is piteous to see the poor starving people throng- 
ing the Abbey courts: mothers holding up their cry- 
ing children, themselves complaining not—old men 
tottering from feebleness, and stout youths from 
famine. We are expecting supplies from Bamberg. 


March. 


Brother Conrad seems daily to grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of the Scriptures, To-day he said 
to me, after matins— 

“Once, looking on the height from which I had 
descended, I thought myself a man of marvellous 
humility, al looking up Isaw how low my Saviour 
had to stoop to reach me. Now I can never wonder 
enough at my pride and His grace. Some,” he added, 
“paint humility with downcast eyes, looking as if 
she thought every one was saying, ‘See how humble 
she is!’ but true humility looks freely up to heaven, 
knowing what she is, and where ; and then forgetting 
herself in thinking what God is.” 

He is like one moving softly in the calm of a royal 
presence. Yet I sometimes tremble at his questions 
about our Holy Mother Church and her doctrines. 
His mind is direct and simple as a child’s; and hay- 
ing caught the thread of a truth he follows it on 
through the Scripture, without ever heeding what 
nets he may tread through, or what sacred enclosures 
he may trample down in his path. I fear whither 
this may lead him. 

This evening we had been sitting in the dusk, dis- 
coursing of the legends of the saints, and their ap- 
pearing amongst us—of the warrior St. James—of him 
who was pierced through with many arrows, yet not 
slann—of the virgin Margaret, daisy and pearl of 
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Paradise—of the lamb-like Agnes, her woes and he1 
triumphs—and of many others, knights and ladies of 
the court of heaven. 

Afterwards, when we were alone, he asked me-— 

“Why pray to the saints when we may speak 
directly to God?” 

I was somewhat startled at the abruptness of the 
question, but I said— 

“Tn our monastery we may all apply directly to 
our lord the Abbot, yet many choose rather to prefer 
any suit through me, knowing that the Abbot has a 
favor unto me.” 

“That may be,” he replied; “but the Abbot is not 
our father, nor has he expressly commanded us to 
make known all our requests unto him.” 

The saints, or He who sanctifieth them, preserve us 
from all rash speculations! Nevertheless, the growth 
and fervor of brother Conrad often shame my cold 
and slothful heart. I seem not to grow, and some- 
times, in looking back to the early days of my Chris- 
tian life, Iam ready to cry, “ Where is the blessed- 
ness I spake of then? It seems to have faded away 
like a gleam of sunrise on a grey and rainy day. Can 
it then be with us as with the Church? Are the early 
days necessarily those of freshest love and purest zeal ? 

This would seem as if eternal life were doomed, 
like corruptible things, to decrepitude and decay. 
But no, it is not so. St. Paul speaks of growth—Con- 
rad grows; the fault is in me—my heart is so dead, 
my hope at times so feeble, and niy prayers so me- 
chanical: can I have mistaken my vocation ? 


“* Rex tremende majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me fons pietatis, 
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“* Recordare Jesu pie 
Quod sum causa tue vie, 
Ne me perdas illa die. 


‘“Querens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti, crucem passus; 
Tantus labor non sit cassus.”’ 


April 13.—St. Justin the Martyr. 


Our supplies of corn are arrived, and the villagers 
come daily to the Abbey gates for their portion. It 
is blessed thus to be stewards of God’s storehouse, 
to give His people meat in due season, though it be 
only meat for the body. 


April 23.—St. George the Martyr. 


Yesterday a, young Frenchman visited us from the 
University of Paris. We gave him anight’s lodging, 
and he repaid us by proving various theological and 
other theses. 

I marvelled at the readiness and skill with which 
he tossed the ball of argument, and caught it again 
more deftly than the expertest jongleur ; but brother 
Conrad sat. silent and displeased—he affected not 
such juggler’s play with truths. 

Many curious questions were, however, started by 
the learned student—as ‘“ Whether angels could be 
strictly said to fly, seeing spirits have no place, 
whereas flying is motion, and motion change of place.” 

““ Why the nose was placed above instead of below 
the mouth.” 

“What God would have done if Adam had not 
listened to the seductions of our mother Eve, and 
eaten of the forbidden fruit.” * 


* See Neander’s ‘‘ St. Bernard.” 
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Whilst he was subtilely debating this last point, 
brother Conrad suddenly rose, and confronting the 
stranger, sald— 

“When a man is shipwrecked, it is no time to be 
discussing the conduct of the helmsman, or how the 
rope was manufactured which is thrown out to save 
him.” 

The student was silenced for a moment, then he 
said— 

“That, reverend sir, may admit of argument ; per- 
mit me to state the matter syllogistically.” 

“T am no scholar,” rejoined Conrad, “ but this I 
know: when our Lord shall come again, there is one 
question which will place us among the saved or the 
lost—‘Do you know me as the Redeemer of your 
soul?’ And if we can say Yes, all the wisdom of 
angels will be opened to us afterwards in His pres- 
ences 

The Frenchman was proceeding to debate the 
point, when our brother laid his hand gently on his 
arm, and said— 

“Young man, I think you are a disciple of Peter 
Abelard; he is a great man, but our Lord Jesus 
Christ is infinitely greater. Read His Word; follow 
Him; He can save you—Abelard can not.” 

The student colored. 

“Master Peter has been foully slandered,” he ex- 
claimed ; “but all admit his wisdom now. Who dis- 
putes his orthodoxy here ?” 

None of the brotherhood offered to enter the lists 
with so fierce and skilled a combatant, but Conrad 
said quietly— 

‘“T slander none. I knew Abelard at Clugni; he 
was a man of mighty intellectual power, and has, I 
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trow, passed through hard conflicts. To his own 
Master he standeth or falleth: but I believe his schol- 
ars trifle with truth as he would never have dared. 
There is nothing so far from the childlike heart to 
which God reveals His secrets, as the childish vanity 
of those who play with things before which the 
angels veil their faces. Beware, as you value your 
salvation, that whilst you are making confects and 
dainty dishes with the Bread of Life, your own soul 
do not starve.” 

“ A worthy man,” whispered the student to brother 
Lupacius, when Conrad had left, “but lamentably 
behind the age.” 

“You were hard on the stranger,” I said to brother 
Conrad in the evening. 

“ Was 1?” he said. It makes me shudder to hear 
sentenced malefactors, such as we are, playing with 
the message of pardon and deliverance the Sovereign 
sends them at the cost of such anguish to the Deliv- 
erer, That man can never utter truth who has never 
himself felt it unutterable.” 


June. 


It is long since I have handled the pen, having 
been laid on my bed by severe sickness. Even now 
my hand trembleth, yet must 1 record my thanks to 
Him who has raised me from the gates of the graye. 

“The living, the living he sball praise thee, and 
declare thy truth.” The famine was followed by a 
grievous plague. Want and hunger, and irregular 
feeding have made fearful ravages amongst the peas- 
antry. I, myself, with brother Conrad, closed the 
eyes of many who had been abandoned by their kin- 
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dred; not without hope for some, that their eyes 
would open one day to welcome the morning of the 
resurrection. 

Nannerl’s youngest child died. How she watched 
and tended it, never heeding herself! 

Brother Conrad sat with me day and night during 
my illness; and when I began to recover, he would 
read to me for hours together in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. We seemed never to weary of the blessed 
words. To me they were as refreshing draughts. 

When I left my room for the first time, at the door 
I met Otho the robber. He seized my hands and 
pressed them to his lips. They say he had watched 
there morning, noon, and night, waiting to do any 
little service, and was not to be tempted from his 
post by entreaties or remonstrances. 

How could I have dreamed that Thou, O Lord, 
wouldst have called forth such streams for me from 
the rock ! 

They led me into the convent garden, Isat for an 
hour or two there in the sunshine. How the birds 
sang that day | . 


July 1. 


Brother Conrad has taken my place in the hospital 
—I his, by the bedside. «He is wondrous grateful 
and patient, 

At times, with the fierceness of the fever, his mind 
wanders, and then he seems to dream himself en- 
gaged in mortal combat, either with the infidels or 
other fiercer foes, even the spirits which believe and 
hate ; yet he seems scarcely ever to loge sight of 
Him who overcame by dying; at some moments 
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appearing to cling to Him as a drowning man to a 
plank. 


_ July 4. 


To-day, as I stood in the sick-room, just as the 
stars were going out in the gray of the morning, he 
spoke to me very feebly ; I went to his bedside. 

“T have been lying awake Jong,” he said; “I have 
had a fearful conflict. I sank through an abyss—an 
abyss of darkness. My sins weighed me down and 
down through the bottomless depths. Beneath me 
was nothing: every thing I clung to melted away and 
sank down with me—the earth, the stars, all men, 
and all they have made. Below the abyss of dark- 
ness was an abyss of fire; slow noiseless flames 
burned on and languished not; the smoke of their 
torment went up for ever and ever. I could not 
speak ; there was no sound in the dead air, and still 
everything I grasped slipped from my touch, and I 
and -they fell on together, noiselessly. I despaired 
utterly, yet, from the depths of my sinking heart, I 
grasped Jesus. 

“Then my hands clasped something which did not 
give way. It was the root of the tree on which He 
bore our sins. It went below the depths of the fire, 
and was not consumed ; in the universal dissolution 
it stood firm, for it had foundations. It rested on 
God, and I rested on it, and as I clung to it, one 
drop of the precious blood fell on me—the blood of 
the Son of God! The fever was cooled—the fire 
was quenched—in the place of hell stood the open 
sepulchre, and on it sat angels in white ; in the place 
of the abyss of darkness, above me was an abyss of 
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impenetrable light. The angels floated away into 
the heavens, singing, ‘He is not here; he isrisen’ I 
looked after them, and when they were lost in the 
light, other voices joined them; and in the distance 
they sounded low and sweet as a voice from the 
depths of my own soul; and they sang— 

““*There is joy in heaven ;’ and, ‘He seeth of the 
trayail of his soul, and is satisfied.’ 

‘‘ So, with their songs in my ears, and my head on 
the foot of the cross—below me the empty tomb—I 
fell asleep. Now, I have been lying awake long, 
wrapped in a sweet calm. It was a dream, brother 
Bartholomew ; but hell, and the cross, and the resur- 
rection, are no dreams; I am awake, but the night is 
around me no more; all is day—eternal, unutterably 
blessed day !” 

I knelt beside my brother’s bed, and gave thanks 
in silence. Then I gave him some fresh fruit; and, 
exhausted by the effort he had made, he slept again, 
and has scarce spoken since for this day. 


July 8. 


This morning, as I watched beside him, he said, as 
if to himself— 

“Yes; it is true! He has gone down to the 
depths for us, and is set on the heights for us. He 
that believeth hath everlasting Liv! I believe ; 
therefore I live—live for ever a life of unspeakable, 
undefiled, unfading joy. ‘They shall never perish,’ 
‘He that believeth not is condemned already.’ There 
is, then, no middle state between imperishable life 
and condemnation, Here we may pass from death 
unto life—rurp, there is a great gulf fixed which 
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can not he crossed over. The fire of God’s just wrath 
twice seen, in the cross, forsaking His own Son—and 
in hell. His blood must be upon us either to cleanse 
or to condemn, “ Brother,” he said, turning to me, 
‘““was the work of expiation jinished on the cross ?” 

“ Unquestionably,” I replied; “ having by Himself 
purged our sins, He is seated as one resting after a 
completed work, at the right hand of God.” 

“Then,” he said, deliberately fixing his penetrat- 
ing eyes on me, “there can be no purgatory. The 
cross 1s the only purgatory! For those who believe in 
it,no second purgatory is needed: for those who 
reject it, no second is possible—there remaineth no 
further sacrifice for sin.” 

I feared to engage him in debate just then, dread- 
ing recurrence of fever, but I conjured him to leave 
such dangerous speculations, until his soundness of 
mind and body is restored. 

He smiled, but said no more, desiring me to read 
to him from the 10th chapter of St. John. When I 
had closed the book, he said— 

‘He is the Door as well as the Shepherd of the 
fold ; the channel, as well as the source of life. Then, 
it is the Lord who unites us to the Church, not the 
Church to the Lord. Where He is, the Church is; 
where He is not, there is nothing but death.” 

I said, “The Church is the Steward of the mani- 
fold grace of God.” , 

“Yes!” he replied; “and it is required of stew- 
ards that they be found faithful. If, therefore, the 
Church, priests, sacraments, saints, seek to come be- 
tween us and our God, they at once hide the light 
and cease to shine. In eclipsing they are darkened.” 
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July 9. 


To-morrow he is to leave the hospital for the first 
time. 


July 11. 

Brother Conrad’s first attendance at the offering of 
the adorable sacrifice since his illness. 

It was a high festival, being the day of the com- 
memoration of the holy Benedict. 

The silver and golden vessels of the altar were all 
uncovered; the church glittered and glowed with 
rich decorations and stained light. The choristers 
sang with voices like nightingales or angels, 

But in the afternoon, Conrad said— 

“How much of what we call church-music must 
be mere noise to heavenly beings |—the melody in the 
heart failing.” 

Again he thinks that the sacrifice of the cross being 
complete, it is mockery to profess to repeat it; and 
being divine, none but God can offer it. 

Also, he deduces from the writings of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, that there are only two priesthoods in the 
Christian Church—the unchangeable priesthood of 
Him who hath entered into the holy place by His 
own blood, there to make intercession for us; and 
the priesthood of the whole living Church by virtue 
of her union with Him, set apart to offer spiritual 
sacrifices, 


July 20. 

Brother Conrad seems to have become confirmed 
in his new convictions, He hath a perilous way of 
tracing things out to their consequences, which I fear 
may lead him to consequences I shudder to think of. 


—— EE 
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T never have felt tempted to this. 

T also believe in the perfect pardon obtained by the 
perfect atonement; but, nevertheless, I thankfully 
receive the absolution of the ambassadors of heaven. 

I also believe in the sufficiency of the one Media- 
tor; but, nevertheless, I am glad to avail myself of 
the intercession of the saints. 

I also believe in the high priesthood of the Son of 
God; yet I dare not question the existence of a Le- 
yitical order in the Church. 

I conjure him not to speak openly of these things. 
He promises to do nothing rashly, but, saith he, “TI 
dare not teach the smallest lie, since the truth is my 
life.” 

Also he saith, “ Every truth taught me is a talent 
intrusted me, therewith to trade for the glory of my 
Lord. In hiding, I waste them.” 

He says he believes some may cling so close to 
Christ, that all their errors lie dead and nugatory 
outside; but, nevertheless, he asserts that all which is 
not truth is falsehood, and all falsehood is pernicious 
—tending to lull the slumbering, and to harass the 
earnest ; that all which is not armor is a weight bur- 
dening us and hindering our course; that if Jesus 
himself neutralizes the poison for us, it is still poison 
when we present it to others. 


August 10.—St. Laurence. 
Otho the robber is dead, having caught the fever 
from us. 
“Thou receivest sinners.” 
August 20. 


Woe is me! to what is my brother fallen! 


5* 
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A few weeks since he went to visit a sick man. 
The man had led a very abandoned life; his heart 
seemed closed to all brother Conrad’s appeals; but as 
he was leaving, the dying man called out to him, 
“Father, you are a holy man; when you come to see 
me again, bring me the last sacraments of the Church, 
and I will give you all the money I have left, to offer 
up masses for my soul.” 

Conrad was shocked at the request, and going back 
to the bed he said— 

“The pardons of God are free. They are to be 
had by those who want them for asking, but not for 
gold.” 

And he refused to receive any money to pray his 
soul out of purgatory, even telling him that God 
offered us no choice besides heaven and hell, conjur- 
ing him with tears to accept the pardon so dearly 
bought and so freely given. 

But the man persisted, asking, with oaths, what 
priests were for, if not to save the souls of their 
flocks. 

And so, unshriven and unanointed, he died. 

At his death, the relations came to the Abbey and 
complained to our lord the Abbot of Conrad’s 
conduct, 

At first the Abbot, being a man of an easy temper 
(although fiery withal), would not believe the re- 
port; but on our brother being called and ques- 
tioned, he deliberately and unhesitatingly confirmed 
the conversation in every point, 

They threatened, exhorted, and disputed with him 
—but in vain. 

The discussions seemed only to confirm brother 
Conrad, whilst it made our lord the Abbot very 


— 
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angry, so that at last he swore, if Conrad did not ab- 
jure his errors within three days, he would excoin- 
municate him, and hand him oyer to the secular 
arm. 

He made no reply, and was sentenced to be im- 
prisoned in his cell. 

The three days elapsed swiftly. 

At length, on the eve of the appointed day, I ob- 
tained leaye to repair to his cell, and make one more 
effort to save him. But verily when I entered therein 
and saw with what marvellous sweetness and com- 
posure he sat awaiting the morrow, all the skillful 
exhortations I had framed wellnigh died away on my 
lips. Yet I believe I spoke to him faithfully of the 
Holy Mother Church, reminding him that she who 
had born and nourished countless hosts of saints and 
martyrs was worthy of all reverence, and conjuring 
him not to suffer himself to be cut off from her com- 
munion; but he said with a smile— 

“ My brother, it is God, and not the Church, who 
hath begotten and nourished the saints and martyrs; 
‘begotten by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead,’ and ‘nourished and cherished by the Lord 
Himself.” This outward framework of ordinances 
and institutions is not the Church, It has cost me 
much to learn it; but truth is worth everything.” 

Then I entreated him to remember the holy words 
with which she had sustained him, and her divine 
offices, gently leading him from infancy to manhood. 
Where martyrs died he might surely be saved; in 
leaving her, what security could he have? “ This,” 
he replied: “‘my sheep know my voice, and they 
follow me, and none shall pluck them from my hand,’ 
His voice is in the Bible; anything which seeks to 
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silence that, can not be from Him. The Church can 
neither give life nor take it.” 

I forbode to argue further, seeing that it was vain, 
but we knelt down once more together and prayed. 

Can the devil give such heavenly composure? Can 
any but God inspire such prayers? Can he be 
right ? 

Holy Benedict, and Bartholomew, and Mary, mother 
of God, forgive me, and pray for us both! 

I cannot hate the heretic, but a heretic myself I 
will never be. 


* * * * * * 


Tt was midnight ; the altar lamps were lighted, the 
solemn service commenced; the incense, the lights, 
the awful music—they float before me like a dream— 
only, in the midst, one form stands out real, as if I 
could touch it now—one brought there to be de- 
graded and cursed, and yet with a countenance as 
calm and radiant as that of the martyr Stephen, 
when, looking up, he saw the glory of God, and 
Jesus at the right hand of God. 

The service ceased; the lights were extinguished 
one by one, and in the silence of the awe-stricken as- 
sembly, and through the arches of the lofty roof, 
echoed only from time to time the terrific words, 
“Anathema! anathema! anathema !” 

And the excommunicated heretic was led back to 
his cell. 

My brother—my brother Conrad—thou who wast 
my companion, mine equal, and mine ewn familiar 
friend; we took sweet counsel together, and walked 
in the house of God as friends! 

What if, whilst they were pealing anathemas, the 


ee 
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Lord Jesus was whispering, ‘‘ Come, thou blessed of 
my Father!” What if— 


[Here occur an erasure and a blank in the manu- 
script. | 


August 15. 


Brother Conrad’s cell was this morning found 
empty. 

We have searched for him everywhere but in vain; 
we can discover no traces of him, 

In my heart I can not help half rejoicing; and our 
lord the Abbot is, I trow, not sorry ; yet to have lost 
thee, my brother, my son ! 


Fragments of Letters found amongst the Secret Papers 
of the Abbey of Marienthal, at its destruction, during 
the: Thirty Years’ War. (Supposed never to have 
reached their destination. | 


Fragment of Metter the First. 


Tn the name of Him who has called us from idols 
to serve Him, the living and true God—and to wait 
for His Son from heaven—grace and peace ! 

I, Conrad, write these words unto thee, Bartholo- 
mew, my friend, and my brother, knowing that thou 
wilt often have wondered at my sudden disappearing 
-—to tell thee of my safety, and of the love and grati- 
tude with which I constantly remember thee; giving 
thanks for thee in all my prayers. 
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I send this packet to the house of our friend Mag- 
dalis, there to be left for thee by a trusty hand. If 
thou desirest to hold further communication with 
me, outcast as Iam, the same hand will be ready to 
receive thy missive; if not, these lines cannot en- 
danger thee. 

I made my escape by wrenching out the bars of my 
prison windows. I believe I do not dread death, 
having met it often, and having now learned to see 
through it—yet life is precious when we can lay it 
out for our Saviour; and I was glad to deliver the 
Abbot from blood-guiltiness, and thy tender heart 
from much sorrow. 

I reached the top of the hill which bounds our 
valley, at the morning twilight. The Village lay dim 
in the mist, the Abbey tower rose up through it, and 
the voice of the river came to me like the farewell of 
a friend; of thee I could take none! My heart mis- 
gave me: I was about to cut the last cable which 
bound me to the shore of happy days—the birthplace 
of a new life; but I turned away. The boat was 
launched—the little creek, apart from the tides and 
currents of the main, was left behind, and with it my 
regrets. : 

There are but two calms, the calm of the grave and 
of heaven—the rest of death and of perfected life, 
To rest before the voyage is over is to miss the 
haven. 

I passed through valley after valley, keeping on 
the skirts of the forest: and at evening, when the 
long shadows crept down over the meadows, and the 
herds of goats crept on before them in the sunshine, 
I stole out to beg a morsel of bread of the goatherd, 
and to drink of the stream. With one of these poor 
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herdsmen I changed clothes, and in this disguise en- 
tered Heidelberg. 

It was a solemn joy to lie awake at night, with 
nothing between me and the infinite starry heavens 
—nothing between my soul and God. 

It was a feast to awake in the morning, in the free 
forest, with the open sky above me—to feel that I 
might go whithersoever I would; and yet to know 
that all my goings had a purpose—the purpose of 
Him who guideth us with His eye. 

I felt I had issued from the dull and smoky lamp- 
light into the daylight ; from a narrow monk’s world 
into the unbounded God’s world: and the world was 
a household, and I His child! 

I prayed earnestly, that if there were any yet in the 
world who lived simply by the eternal life He had 
manifested, and the rule he had given, I might find 
them—that we might not be travelling the same road 
in the same service, and yet walk as strangers to one 
another. 

For many weeks it seemed as if I were not heard. 

The life of the cities was as a strange discord 
to my ears; they seemed like cities of Cain—music 
was there, and workers with all manner of tools, in 
all manner of metals; but God was not there. All 
the noise was but to drown the voice of the River of 
Life, which, meanwhile, flowed on beside them, beer- 
ing them swiftly to eternity. 

Priests were there, and cathedrals, and they sang 
truths which might have saved the souls of all who 
heard them; but they sang them in a language the 
people could not understand. Was not this also 
mere din to drown eternal voices ? 

They made the church windows opaque at noon, 
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with beautiful colors, that men might see the altar 
tapers. 

And there were processions, and preachers, preach- 
ing pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and recounting the 
merits of sacred images, and dead bones; but of the 
journey each man is going, whether he will or no— 
of the living God, His love, and his light—of His de- 
faced image in man, and its restoration through the 
Second Man—the Lord from heayen—of the mystery, 
now a mystery no more, which changes us from 
homeless and aimless vagabonds into pilgrims journey- 
ing home, with hands and hearts full of blessings— 
IT heard in the high places not a word. 

Oh, if men did but know what Voice they are re- 
jiecting—what are its words, and its tones! 

Some, indeed, were toiling earnestly to reach the 
heavens, making themselves wretched to please God, 
as if He had never given His Son to make them 
happy—toiling, as if the Light of the heaven of 
heavens had never come down to men, saying, ‘‘ Come 
(not to heaven—that you cannot) but to Me: I am 
the Resurrection and the Life; in Me you shall live 
and rise,” 

It was all the old heathendom—with a Christian 
name,” 

And again I prayed earnestly, that, if any still ad- 
hered to the simplicity of the faith once delivered to 
the saints, I might discover them. So I journeyed 
on, speaking from time to time, to those I met, of the 
blessed message, if by any means its music might 
strike on a string that could echo it. Some were 
careless, and some mocked, and some received the 
good tidings eagerly, yet as a new thing. None 
seemeil to recognize in them a familiar voice. 
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At length, one day, when I was about three leagues 
from one of the free cities, I fell in with a pedlar, 
walking besides his mule. He did not look like a 
son of the north; there was something in the grave 
cheerfulness of his countenance and bearing which in- 
terested me, and I accosted him. 

He displayed to me his wares; some few of them 
were costly silks and stones, for the castle, but the 
greater part were woollen and cheap ornaments, for 
the peasantry. 

Then he asked me my calling, for by this time I 
had changed my herdsman’s dress for that of a 
burgher, earning the price by copying manuscripts, 

“I, too, am a merchant,” I replied; “but all my 
property is invested in one jewel. Your goods per- 
ish in the using, mine multiply.” 

He looked at me with peculiar earnestness, “ In- 
corruptible things are not bought and sold,” he said, 


significantly. 
“No!” I rejoined: “Freely ye have received, freely 
give.’ 


He paused, and fixing his eyes on me with a gaze 
of eager inquiry, he said in Provencal French— 

“Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and 
shall separate you from their company, and shall re- 
proach you, and cast out your name as evil, for the 
Son of man’s sake.” 

My father’s castle was near the Pyrenees, and I 
knew the Provencal dialect well, and replied by con- 
tinuing the quotation— 

‘Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy; for be 
hold your reward is great in heaven; for in the like 
manner did their fathers unto the prophets.” 

He held out his hand, and we embraced each other 

6 
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as brethren. When He shall come with clouds, there 
will be many rapturous recognitions; but few will 
surpass the pure joys of that day to me. 

“JT thought,” he observed, “when first you spoke 
to me, that you were one of us—and yet I scarcely 
knew why.” 

“ Are there, then, many of you ?” I asked, eagerly. 

For a moment he glanced at me half suspiciously. 

“You must know, as well as I do,” he replied, 
laconically: “the birds of the air haye their nests.” 

Then I related to him my history, at least as much 
as was needful, and when I had finished, he grasped 
my hand again, more cordially than before, saying-- 

“Blessed are those who have never been within the 
walls of Babylon !—more blessed they who have burst 
her bonds and come out of her,” * 

And he briefly sketched me the story of his own 
life, 

His name was Peter Waldo; his native place 
Lyons. The sudden death of a friend, at a feast, had 
first turned his heart to God and His Word. In 
reading, like myself, he became convinced that the 

Jhurch of the Pope was not a divine institution— 
not the true church, but the dead image of a church, 
moved not by the breath of life, but by machinery. 
Because he believed, he spoke, and then he found 
that many had believed and spoken the same things 
before. It had not been left for him to disinter the 
pearl—thousands possessed it already. The truth, in 
making him free, had not isolated him, but had, for 


*Ttis not to be wondered at, if the Vaudois and other Christian 
sects of the Middle Ages, like the early Reformers, concluded the 
form of Antichristian power predominant in their days to have been 
the final one. They are constantly spoken of as haying done so, 
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the first time, brought him into a brotherhood of 
Christian people. Henceforth, having received the 
promise of an eternal inheritance, he joyfully con- 
fessed himself a stranger on the earth, living not to 
himself but to Him who died for us. He caused two 
translations of the Bible to be made into the vulgar 
dialects of France and Piedmont, spending his whole 
wealth in multiplying copies of these, and in assist- 
ing the poor of the flock. The priests and magis- 
trates cast him out of Lyons, and now they persecute 
him from city to city; but everywhere he scatters 
precious seeds, selling perishable goods, that he may 
be enabled freely to give the imperishable ; preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom, and gathering together 
the children of God that are scattered abroad.* 

The multitudes which follow this way in all places, 
but more especially in Bohemia, the south of France, 
and amongst the Alps of northern Italy, are incredi- 
ble—but I withhold details, from reasons which thou 
mayest well surmise, 

There are also some wild and fanatical people, 
led away by their own fleshly minds, or by false 
teachers, who suffer themselves to be misled by an 
unchastened zeal, to resist the authorities and pull 
‘down the churches; and these the persecutors take 
pains to confound with the simple Christians, mass- 
ing them all together as Manichean heretics: but 
they are no more allied than art thou, my brother, to 
those that burn them. 

Before I close, I will give thee a brief account of 
their manner of assembling and worshiping, and my 


* Yor this account of Waldo and the Christian sects cf the Middle 
Ages, see Mosheim, Milner, Bost’s Histoire del’ Hglése des Fréres, &c. 
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admission amongst them, refraining from indicating 
the place otherwise than as a city in Swabia. 

It was at the house of a poor weayer. Peter 
‘Waldo led me to the door at the dusk of the eyen- 
ing. We were admitted in silence, and the door 
barred after us. Then passing singly through a 
dark, narrow passage, the master of the house 
pressed the floor at the end of it with his foot, and 
immediately a trap-door sprang open, revealing a 
stone staircase. We descended into a low damp cel- 
lar, where twenty or thirty people, men and women, 
were already gathered around one whom they seemed 
to recognize as their teacher and president. He 
approached us, and embracing my companion, wel- 
comed me amongst them. When it was stated that 
I wished to join them, he said— 

‘Then you have learned the meaning of the 
peace of God !—for in the world we have nothing to 
offer you but tribulation.” 

“T have,” I replied; “to me all things are dross 
compared with the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord.” 

“Tt is well, my brother,” he said; “for if we he 
dead, we believe that we also live with Him—if 
we suffen, we shall also re’gn with Him. The king- 
dom of God shall yet be set on high amongst men, 
and the high places of the proud shall be cast down. 
For the day of the Lord shall be to us a day of 
redemption.” 

Then the whole assembly joined in a circle round 

me,* whilst I knelt before the president, and he a 
the book of the Gospels on my head, repeating, 


* This account of the form of admission is historical, 
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low, impressive voice, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
first verses of the Gospel of St.John. 

“ Blessed,” he said, in addition, to me, “art thou ! 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but our Father which is in heaven.” 

And as I rose, the brethren greeted me with the 
holy kiss of brotherhood. 
~I thought, brother Bartholomew, of another: mid- 
night service—of the extinguished lights, the degra- 
dation and the curses—and I felt that even here I 
had: been repaid an hundredfold. 
» “For I am persuaded;” as thou ‘knowest, ‘that 
none of these things: can separate us fromthe love of 
God which is in Christ: Jesus our Lord.” 
~The president then -read some chapters from the 
Bible ; and-after a short explanation and a prayer 
in whieh they prayed also for the: persecutors, 
and for all in authority—and the singing of a hymn, 
we separated, drawn close to one another, and to 
our Lord, by the Spirit of adoption, and the pre- 
sence of Him whom no splendid offerings nor 
gorgeous ceremonial can charm amongst us, but 
' who is ever with the two or three gathered in His 
name, 
~~ Every one who attended that meeting was there 
on pain ‘of death if discovered, so that no mere 
“smooth words” would have been sufficient to sus- 
tain us“ The Word was preached with manifestation 
of the Spirit and power—for, brother Bartholomew, 
it is a certain truth that the Spirit of God is sent 
forth from: on high, and ‘abideth perpetually in the 
living temple of the living God, as with every 
quickened soul. 

The Church is not orphaned. 

6* 
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There is a Vicar of Christ on earth, and an Infalli- 
ble Teacher, the other Comforter. 
But it is not the Pope. 


Fragment of Petter the Second, 


Not receiving any answer from thee, I yet venture 
to write thee again, believing that thy letter may 
have miscarried, and that mine can bring thee into 
no trouble. 

T have travelled through many places since last I 
wrote thee, and everywhere found fragments of this 
blessed brotherhood, bound together by no secret 
vows or concerted signals, distinguished by no pecu- 
liar garb, yet fitting together as exactly as the frag- 
ments of a torn letter; recognizing one another as the 
children of one family by the mysterious tie of hin- 
dred—loving one another with the natural affection 
of new-created hearts. 

I have found them among the industrious crafts- 
men of the trading cities; in Languedoc, amongst 
the noble and learned of the land, but chiefly amongst 
the recesses of the mountains—God’s citadels of 
old for His oppressed people. Especially amongst 
the Alps of northern Italy, on the old Roman high- 
road from Italy to Gaul, they are gathered in great 
numbers, Elsewhere they meet and part in secret, 
or are scattered in families, or one by one; but 
there they are gathered together in villages, and 
meet, in the summer, in the open air, pealing their 
thanksgivings, as loud as they will, to heaven. 

There are no churches so grand as theirs, brother 
Bartholomew—cathedrals of God’s own building; 

igantic rocks, mountains clothed like saints in 
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white, girding them around: for their organ and 
instruments of music, the yoices of many waters; for 
their sacrifices, the offering of redeemed and thank- 
ful hearts. 

An “old, bad race of men,” their enemies call 
them; and some of themselves say, that the Apostle 
Paul himself first planted their Church, and that it 
has been watered by the constant influx of Christian 
exiles, persecuted first by Imperial, and since by 
Ecclesiastical Rome, men who counted the reproach 
of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt. 
There 7s an apostolic succession, my brother, but it is 
not continued by the laying on of men’s hands. 

They speak much and reverently of one Claude, 
Bishop of Turin, who died about three hundred years 
ago, as a pillar of their Church. They are a brave 
and industrious people, hardened by toil and danger 
—for though some of their valleys are fertile, it tasks 
their strength to the utmost to eke out a subsistence 
from their mountain fields and pastures; and though, 
as yet,.no persecution has wasted their valleys, they 
live in constant perils, and, as it were, with their 
lives in their hands—or rather, in God’s hands. 

In winter, many of the men will travel fifteen or 
twenty miles on the Sunday, swimming through rivers, 
and scaling mountains, to hear the Word of God, and 
meet their brethren and pastors; and this, not be- 
eause they deem such meetings necessary to save their 
souls, hut because of the joy it gives, and the burning 
of the heart, when a few disciples meet together in 
the name of Jesus—and He in the midst. Many 
noblemen and women of rank join them; some re- 
linquishing wealth, and country, and kindred, to 
serve their God in peace; and others residing in the 
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castles whicn crown the heights of their valleys. 
There 7s a religious order—God’s clergy, the lot of 
His inheritance—set apart from the world, not by 
distinctive vows or habits, but simply by holding 
forth the truth which the world hates, and living the 
life of holiness which the world despises—separated 
from the wanderers by going straight forward— 
marked out from the darkness by shining—east out 
by men, and set on high by God. 

There 7s a holy war, but its weapons are not carnal; 
and a taking of the cross, but it is nota sign of glory 
amongst men, 

I am living now with Henri, a poor-weaver of 
Lyons, the native city of my friend, Peter Waldo. 
Indeed so many of the simple Christians here follow 
this craft, that they are commonly called the tisserands, 
or poor men of Lyons. But long, I believe, I shall 
not be able to remain here, the Abbot Bernard, of 
Clairvaux, having excited the city, of late, against us, 
I remember thy speaking of him as a Christian man 
—alas | how many, even of such, know not whatthey 
do! 

Our life is very quiet and simple. I maintain my- 
self, and assist the family of my host, by copying and 
translating manuscripts of the Scriptures: thus also 
sowing, whilst I reap. At leisure hours, I take 
rounds amongst the neighboring villages and towns, 
sometimes with a pedlar’s wares, sometimes without, 
The common people for the most part hear us-gladly, 
and not a few believe. Of these, some remain at- 
tached outwardly to the old ecclesiastical: system, 
and some openly forsake it; this we leave to every 
man’s conscience, our chief aim being to unite souls 
to Christ, and then to leave them with Him. 
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We have had trouble in our family lately, Henri 
having been laid on his pallet by fever and prostra- 
tion of strength for many weeks. 

His lying there, so uncomplaining, often even tri- 
umphing amidst his pain, seems to hallow the cot- 
tage into a temple for all of us. As I sit at my desk 
in the other corner of the room, I hear him repeating 
whole psalms and books of the Bible to himself—for 
thus it is our wont to make up for the scarcity of the 
copies of the Sacred Scriptures. 

At times, he calls us all to praise the Lord with 
him; and then, the children joining us, we sing a 
hymn around his bed. 

Before meals, it is customary with us either to 
kneel in silence for the space of twenty or thirty 
Pater Nosters, giving thanks in the depths of our 
hearts, or our brother Henri will offer up some sim- 
ple grace, such as—‘ Thou who didst feed the five 
thousand, feed us”—“ Thou who givest us this bodily 
nourishment, deign also to feed our souls.” 

Henri’s poor wife is generally almost as patient as 
he is, although it is so much sadder to see those we 
love languish and suffer, than to suffer ourselves. 
But enduring as she usually is, the other day her faith 
seemed to fail;—her husband’s recovery so long 
hoped for and so long deferred, and my manuscripts 
having failed to sell; one little sickly child crying 
fretfully on her knee—the others clinging, hungry 
and half-clad, around her: she hid her face, and 
sobbed aloud. 

“ © Henri!” she murmured, “ what have we done, 
that our prayers cannot reach the Lord ?” 

He took her hands in his, and said, “ Alette, they 
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have reached Him. He is only keeping back the 
help until the best moment comes.” 

‘Our need can scarcely be sorer; Henri!” she said. 
“Can He love us, and know it all, and not help?” 

*“ He is helping us, Alette; He is teaching us now 
one of His best lessons—the lesson all have*had to 
learn in turn, He is teaching us to trust: and wait, 
He is watching us, to see how we are learning it, 
Let us look up to Him, Alette, that we may hear His 
voice in the storm. Let us ask Him to bless-us in 
the trial, and I am sure He will bless us after it.” - 

And we knelt together, and ‘prayed, and were 
heard, 

Ah! brother Bartholomew, there is no discipline 
like God’s. We seek to discipline the heart by hard- 
ening it—He by melting it. And there is no com- 
fort like God’s. Our medicines weaken the constitu- 
tion in relieving the disease; His strengthen the 
heart, while they heal the wound. 

It was a grievous mistake to abstract ourselves from 
all the bracing air of everyday life; and the soften- 
ing training of home, to the mechanical routine, and 
the dull, close atmosphere of a convent—to substitute 
our dead machinery of rules and abstinences for the 
living school of God. 

It is a blessed thing to be immediately under the 
guidance of His hand, cost what it may. 

T have taken my revenge on my younger brother, 
and on her. I have left them a New Testament, 
copied by my own hand, with the promise that they 
will read it, 
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Wetter the Third—The- Prison at Cologne. 


The Abbot Bernard has succeeded in scattering our 
flock at Lyons, aided by the excesses which some, in 
their untempered zeal, committed. Some of us have 
fled to the Alps, Some to Hungary, Bohemia, Austria, 
and Swabia. I myself went northward once more; 
but they have captured me at last, with many others. 
This must be my last farewell to thee, my brother, 
for to-morrow we die! 

This evening, we made of ‘the: portion of the bread 

and water which they gave.us,.a holy supper, trust- 
ing that He whose word made: the water wine would 
not regard the. imperfectness of the symbol. His 
presence made the prison fare a: heavenly: feast. 
. It. was the last meal we shall eat: on earth ;:it 
seemed more like the first in heaven. .To-day we 
have once more shown: forth His death ; to-morrow 
we shall be with Him forever, and then the long to- 
morrow.of the day: of the resurrection! : For to-mor- 
row we are to die.at the stake. 

This has. the Abbot Bernard effected (not that I 
believe he himself wished to compass our. death.) 
If we meet one another by: and: by; redeemed and 
cleansed by the same precious blood, how he will 
wonder at his own work! 

But, for us, how is it. possible to resent, when:so 
soon we will stand before Him with whom we have 
none of us anything to plead. but Aimself./ 

“Thou hast redeemed us by -thine-own blood.” 

We have a sure anchor, reaching to. that within the: 
veil, even Christ a ws, and “im heaven.”—‘ the. hope 
of glory.” 
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The last storm is coming on me—the vessel tosses— 
the flesh trembles ; but, my brother, the Anchor is firm ! 


[For many years a blank occurs in brother Bar- 
tholomew’s chronicle; then it recommences in a fee- 
ble and tremulous hand, and after noting one day, 
closes abruptly. } 


Marienthal, November 1—All Saints. 


It is long since I have written anything. Things 
have changed since brother Conrad left. The whole 
convent seems to look suspiciously on me, as his friend, 
and perhaps the accomplice of his flight, In clearing 
myself from this latter imputation, I have sometimes 
been led to say more than I meant against him, 
and afterwards my heart has reproached me bitterly. 
He was ever with me, as a son with his father; and 
sometimes I tremble, thinking that I misled him, and 
that I myself have been rash and presumptuous in 
my belief, taking too much, and too boldly from the 
Bible, and looking with too little reverence to the 
fathors and rulers of the Church, 

And then the seducing thought comes—“ What, 
after all, if he be right and thou wrong?” And in 
the tumult and confusion of the many voices in my 
old brain, I cannot always tell which are the devils 
and which the angels. 

Mother Magdalis died a few weeks after brother 
Conrad disappeared, and a stranger, whom I mislike 
and mistrust, occupies her cottage. It is singular I 
should never have heard from brother Conrad ; some- 
times I think he may haye written, and his letters 
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miscarried, or been withheld, for why else do they 
watch me so suspiciously, and never suffer me to visit 
and preach to the poor peasants. around, as I used 
to do? 

Once, Nannerl told me (she always loved him since 
he rescued her boy), that amongst other heretics, 
Cathari, Pauliciens, Vaudois, and Picards, whom~ 
they burnt at Cologne, a few years since, was one of 
a lofty and commanding presence, said to be a Span- 
ish nobleman—that he touched the people so by his 
calm and heavenly words, that many wept; and then 
he prayed them not to weep for him, for he was only 
going home by a rough way, but for themselves, that 
Jesus might have pity on them, and forgive them 
their sins. It might have been him, It may be only 
Nannerl’s fancy. It was certainly like him. However 
it be, God rest his soul! and yet, why do I pray 
thus? Surely if he died so, he must have been 
at rest these many years. Yet the decrees of the 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, and the Vicar 
of Christ on earth! Godhelp me! Iam a poor old 
man, and my brain is sorely confused at times. Many 
of the monks point pityingly at me, as at one half- 
crazed; but I am not that—only tried, and very 
tired. 

Also, the new Abbot is a jovial man, who loveth 
hunting, and wine, and pleasure, so that the convent 
echoeth oftener with the voice of mirth than with 
that of prayer; and for such things my old ears are 
out of tune. 

My flesh faileth—my heart faileth; I am very 
lonely and desolate; I seem to be as a wrecked vessel, 
rotting, useless, on the shore. And yet, at times, I 
have gleams of a better hope. Have I not clung to 
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the cross of my Lord? and is He not living—and 
His promise very sure ? 

O blessed Lord Jesus, I am a weary old man, 
sorely tired with this burden of life; wilt Thou not 
soon say, “Come to Me?” for Thou knowest I need 
rest, 
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